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regarding them. The stories of serpents there related are only an aeeulental selection 
out of thousands of similar legends, all which might easily be localized or traecid 
to their source, and many of which will no doubt be investigated so soon as attention 
is really directed to the subject.’ 

Two instances of Serpent Worship, at Manipore, and Sumbulporc, have already 
been mentioned (pp. 64 and 65). * Two others are still more rernarkabh'. In the great 
temple at Madura the three principal images in the Tosak Klulna are a golden (?) 
image of Hanumfi-n, another of Garuda, the VMiana of Vishnu, but the terrible 
enemy of the snakes. Between these Wo stands an image of the seven-headed Nflga, 
richly jewelled, and under a splendid c'unopy. In the great temple at Seringham, 
likewise, the principal images arc two golden statues of tlu; sev(m-head(id NAga, 
larger apparently than that at Madura, and even more richly jewelled ; “ and I have 
no doubt that many other sucli might be found, but they have not yet. been 
looked for. 


In the meanwhile the following two pamgraphs, introduced incidentally in two 
works recently published in London, may serve to indicate the class of illustrations 
which will no doubt be found (wevywbere when looked for. “At the Ndg Kudu 
“ or Serpent Well, in the city of Benares,” says Mr. Shearing, “ the Nag or Serpent 
“ is worshipped. In a niche in the wall of one of the staii’s is a figure representing 
“ three; Serp(;nts (query, a tlu-ee-headcd Serpe-ut), and on the floor is an emblem 
“ of Mahadeva in stone, and a snake e.rawling up it. The well is visitetl for 
“ I'eligious purposes only once a year, namely, on the 21tli and 25th days of the 
“ month of Sdwan, when immense numl)ers of persons come to it from all parts 
“ of the city. The women come on the first day, the men on the second ; Huy 
“ offer sacrifices both to the well and to Nageswar, or the Serpent God.” ■’ . 

The other rebate's to Tree AVorshi]). “ In Bei'ilfiioom once a year tlu; Avhoh; 
“ capital repairs to a shrine; in the jungle, and makes simple offerings to a ghost 
“ who eWclls in a Be;la Tree.” “The shrine consists of three trees — a Bi'la Tre'e; 
“ oil the left, in which the ghost rcsieh's, anel which is markcel at the; foot with 
“ blood; in the middle is a Kachmula Tree; and on the right a Saura Tr(;e.” “In 




1 No ono at all familiar with the .subjeet, who rea<ls thes(‘ tales, eaii fail to bt‘ stniek with the similarity 
that exists iKitween them and many of those eolleeU*d by the brotlaas (xiimm and others from German and 
St^andinavian sourees, and also with some of the more aneii*nt (xreeian inytlis. Tlu* usual mode of ju-eouiitin^ 
for this identity, whieh ean hardly 1><‘ aeeidmta!, is to assniiu* that the tah's wi'n* ()ri;^innlly in\e*nted by Aryjin 
nursf’s lieside tlu*. cradles of tlu* race in Bidkli and Bokhara, and that Ilu‘y wi re earriid east and west by tlu ii' 
Alumni when they s<‘t out on their travels some *1, ()()() or 5,000 yt'ars a^o. Tlu* n*siilts of juy n*adinjL:( lum* 1(‘<I 
me to coiielusions widely ditl'e,n‘iit from this fashionable hypothesis. My hrlirf is that all tlu- sriju rits and 
dragons, all the dwarfs and magicians of these tales, all the fairy mythology, in fact, of tlu* (‘ast and west, 
belongs to the Tunmian riuuis. These, as I have freqiu‘idly had oeeasion to mention, undrrlii* tlu* Ayr.in rarrs 
everywh(‘re in Europe as in Asia, and occasionally erop up hen* and tlu*re through the u[)p<*r ei ust, often Avheii 
least expected. So far as I understand the idio.syncrasy oi‘ tlu* two racf*.s, nothing ean be moic antagonist ie to 
the tastes and feelings of the Aryans than these wild imaginings ; Avhile feiv things, on tlu* (*ontrary, could be 
more congenial to the comparatively infantile int(‘lleet of the Tuianian races. 

2 Both these groups were photographed by Captain Tripe, and publi.slu*d by him for ( Joveininf Ul with 
other views of the t(‘mples in whieh they are found. 1 had hoped to have obtained more intbrmatioii regarding 
them before again publishing, but bav(‘ been uiisiieei'ssfnl. 

3 The Sacred City of the Hindus, hy the Rev. M. A. Nierring, Ijondon, 18bS, p. 8}). 
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THE TOPE AT AMRAVATF. 


after all, but something borne by one of the attendants behind. The attendants both 
before and behind seem to be bringing refreshments, and the ehief seems to hold 
something eatabh; in his hand. The two ladies seated on chairs in the foreground 
an', or ought to be, the wives of the principal figure. They certainly are so in 
other bas-reliefs, though this nould make it. still more diflicult to understand who 
the lady on the sofa can be. Tlie ligures are all elegant, and the sculpture of the 


best class of those at Ami’avati. 

Whatever may be the difficulty with the two others, there is none whatever 
in idcMitifying the subjects of the lower bas-relief. In the first compartment Suddho- 
(lana, the father of Buddha, is seati'd on his throne. In the centre, on his right, sits 
]\lAya, tin's time' cert.vunly with a glory behind her head. On his left stands his 
prime minister, and furtlnn' on are four seated guests. 

'file central comiiartment depicts the well-known legend of the birtli of Buddha. 
When MAya felt her time approaching, she left the city for the beautiful Lumbini 
garden, and gave birtli to the future prophet, slanding and holding on to a branch 
of a tree.' Behind her stands her mother-in-law, distinguished by her umbrella, 
;ind beside her four men or gods liold a long cloth, which they arc prepared to 
wrap round her. The infant was delivered from her left side, 'fhe cradle is prepared 
in trout, and the gods look on and Avorship abo\e. 

The third compartment represimts the Prince Siddhartha seated on a couch under 
a gorgeous canopy, Avith a glory behind his head. On the same couch is seated 
GopA, his first Avife. In front one Avoman is playing on a harp, another on a flute. 
'Two in front of them arc cither listening or singing, and one is playing Avith a 
little girl. 


All these subji'cts ocemr fr(M][uently again in the sculptures of the AmraA'ati 'I'ope, 
and are almost as common in Buddhist iconography as the Nativity, or the Virgin 
and Child, are among Christian pictures. 'The mode of treatment varies, hoAvever, 
in all, but excepting that it is somcAvhat Avcathcr-worn, this is one of the clearest 
and best I am aciiuaiiited Avith. 

In both this one, and in No. 2 above, it Avill be observed that the diflerent 
groups are clcAcrly divided from one another by Avails, Avith ornamented ends tOAvards 
the sjK'ctators ; these separate without interrupting the action of the piece. 


’ 'riio calls the tree a Pipah Ficus rdigi^tsa,'" j>. 86. Others say it was an Asoka, Jouvsitt 

Asoha^ In the has-i'eliet* it looks like a Pipal. 
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IMIEFAi’K TO SE 


EDITTON. 


In flu^ prola(.*(‘ lo Uio iirst cdHioii I trird to (‘xplnin, in as clnnr lancfuaf^c as I 
i*oiild coininaiid, wlial won^ fho (Usfjualillralions iindca* wdiich I lahomvd in nndor- 
takinij a work of iliis sort. ]My i^noranco of Ibc leariu'd lani;nai;'(*s of India and iny 
nof- having' mad(^ a special study of ancient and more especially of Ilnddhist myths 
were S(Tious drawbacks. Against Ibese, bow(‘V(T, I eonid placj^ my praelieal k!iowledi»‘e, 
of Indian ari and arebiteetiire, and lonjj^ familiariiy with Lidian modes of (‘xpressin^- 
their feclinf^’S in maUalal r( ‘presentations. It would no doubt bo desiral)le, but it 
must be conless(‘d extnauely dillieull, piuTiaps impossibl(‘, to lind any one eombinini;' 
in bis own person both these classes of qua I i beat ions ; and, if this is so, it caTtainly 
<eems exi)edi(‘nt tlial th(‘ areliiteet or artist should (‘ome iirst to arrani^t* ilu' mati‘rials 
and point out tb(‘ir aflinitic's, and so prepares tluan for the study of any seliolar or 
stiabmt of religious history who mij^dit cojiu' al'torwards. 

II()\v»;v(!i’ this mny !)»■, [ oaiiiiot in any way tliat I midcrloDk tlio lask, Idr 

this reason, at least., il lor no otluT, lliat if I had not done so, no one else that 1 know 
of, in this country at all events, would have undertaken it. h«o ^irolessional antlior 
could have devoted IIk' years re(|uisile to its pi'rl'orinance without reinuiieration, — and 
that the nature of tlie work do('s not admit of, — and no amateur that 1 am aiapiainted 
with, has, with tin' requisite leisure, that devoted love of tin! suhjeet which would 
induee him to enter on so thankhi.ss an undertaking;, and lo sulmiit to all tin* 
annoyances which Its ^(‘rfovmamM! is only too C(“rtain to entail on him. I consider tlie 
ath'mpt, liowevev, wtdl worthy the saerilicc of any amoiuit of time and tVelin^- which 
it may ^ivc ri.se lo, for the more I study them the mon; eouviiu;ed 1 am that the 

plah's of this work — I speak of tlie plales and the plates only, wholly irrespective 

of the, text— are the most valuahle eontrihntions that have heen made to our 
knowledge of Jhiddhist history and art since James Prinsep’s wonderful decipherment 
and translation of the A.soka inscriptions. 

Tlu'se plates present us with an entirely new hut, most interi'stiii”- pictur(! of 
religion, life, and manners in India in llui first i-enturies of tin; Christian eia, and 

carry hack our knowledge of Indian art to tlie tiiiK* when it comes in contact with 

that of the Greeks in Baelria, to wlioni it, is now quite clear that the pernianent 
lithic jirt of the Indians owes its first original impulse. Points which were either 
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wholly unknown or only hazily suspected before theses Plates were made available lor 
their investif'alion. 

When tlie first edition of this work was published 1 fully expected that before 
a second was calh'd for J. should have had considerable assistance in unravelling 
the mysteries of the Platt's from tin* erititdsin ol the press. In this I have been, 

T am sorry to say, disa])p()int('d. Certain inadvertencies and inelcgancics have been 
pointt'd out, and I hope all rt'iuoved,' but 1 am not awaie ol any suggestion foi tin 
iinpi'ovonunit of tluj wtirk, or any addition to oni knowledge which has ac-ciucd 
from that sourct'. 

Prom one review I expt'cted a great deal, but unfortunately in vain. The 
late Professor (5 oldst ticker was so struck with tlu; importance of the subject, 
!uul the new light it tlirew on tin' origin and early history of Buddhism, that he 
volunteered to write :i review of the work for tlie Quarterly Beviow. With that 
amiable weakness, however, which was the bauc of his career, he undertook far mort' 
work to oblige triends and others than he could possibly perforin, and this essay 
though, as 1 imderstand, far advanced, never was complettMl. The last time I saw 
liini shortly bclort' his lamented death, he told me that, as it was now too late for 
the Rt'view, he would write it out and let me use it or any jiart of it as an appendix 
in any mm edition of the work. He died very shortly after this, and I am sorry to 
say the essay has not been found among his papia-s. I regret this, not only because 
nothing that came from the pen of so distinguished an oru'utalist could b(; without 
interest and instruction, but because his earnest notice of the work, whether in praise 
or blame, might have induced others to read it with more attention than has hitherto 
been done. 

Considerable light has, however, been lately thrown on the subject by the pub- 
lication in India of (Jrant’s Gazetteer of the central provinces, and by tw'O papers on 
Serpent Worship which hav*' appeared, one by Vishvanath Mandlik,,^ in the ninth 
volume of the Journal of the ilombay Asiatic Socic'ty, and the other by Pratapachandra 
Gbosha, in the thirty-ninth volume of Hu' Bengal Society’s Joiu-nal, which add very 
considerably to our knowh'dge of the subjia-t; and as my collection of photographs 
increases I am daily aeipiiriug fresh proofs of the prevalciicc of this and other cognate 
forms of worship in India. 

Prom th(!se and other sources- I iiiight no doubt by myself have improved this 
t'ditiou considerably, but for the great advahee that has been made I am indebted 

^ 1 jiiii iinlt‘blcil to Proli sMH- Mii\ Miillor fur tlircc corn ctioiiH, which J would uckiiowlcdgt* with gratitude, 
wcr«* it nut that lie hits thought |)ru|B r to coinuy Ihrm in a nianncr m) studiously oflcnsivt; us quite to cancel any 
such IVtling on iny part. 

2 Hail it hecn in my power to do so, I uonhl prtdmhly have made more ust^ of Colonel Maisey’s MS. notes in 
this t'dition than 1 liave done, but hi'iore returning to India lie borrowed his M8. from the library at the India 
OlUee, and took it with him and ha.s it now in India. 
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to my friend the Rev. Samuel Real. Prom liis intimate knowledge of Ruddliist 
literature and art acquired during his re.sidcnce in China, he was (mabled to identify 
tlu! Wassantara Jataka, the conversion of Ka.syapa and other subjects portrayed in the 
bas-reliefs. Tliesc he communicated to me by letter privately without any stipulalioji, 
so that I might have appropriated his knowh'dge as my own. To prevent any mis- 
apprehension, however, on this subject, I induced him to embody his discoveries in a 
paper publish('d in the .Tonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. V., N.S., p. IGl 
et seqq.). 1 do not agree with him in all his identilieations, and wluu’e I diller have 
stated my reasons for my opinion. Where we agree I have always endeavoured to 
acknowledge my obh'gations, which, as Avill be perceived, have modified to a very 
considerahle extcait the views put foi’ward in IIk; first (edition with r(?gard to tlu' 
<‘thnography of the people represented, and the interpretation of many of the 
sculptiu’cs. 

The drawings made by Lieut. Cole, and the casts he hroughl home have also 
enabled me to render my deseriptiou of the Sanehi 'rojx* mueh more full and com- 
plete; and th(' photographs of the Cuttack Caves and those from other parts of India, 
which 1 hav(! acquired since 1808, have added very considerably to my general 
knowledge! of the subject, and (uiable me now to speak with eonfidemee where before 
I could only cxpn'.ss hesitating or doubtful opinions.' 

From all these causes T trust it will lx* found that this second (xlition is a very 
great improvement on the first. T have not thought it, nccc'ssary or ('xpf'dient to 
alter the early part of the Introductory (!ssay to any exUint. It makes no prcitenee 
to an exhaustive' treatment of the subjenit, and suffices as an introduction to the Indian 
part which has been greatly extended and I trust inqu'oved. The deseri])t ioji of the 
two Topes themselves and of their sculptures have heen to a great ('xt('nt re-written, 
and a sufficient number of th(! subjects have been identified to make tin' history 
and purpose of the whole sufficiently intelligible. The small balance that rc'mains can 

^ Tn llio iiitruductioii Ln llic .sl-cuikI cdiiion of lii^ tirclucolo^icul reports, wliich Ills just uvu-lM'd (lii> 
couiiliy, (jiciktrI Cunniiiglmiii disjiutfs the extent- of tin- iiilcr\nl of lime I liavii iillovvcd bi twccn the 
at Sanclii and Ainravati, stfiting (pn^c x\iii.) tliat ho undoi.stamls 1 have hocn lo»l to adoj^t tliis dill't‘n*jico of 
a^o chiefly on the diticrcncc of .styles I Inivo oh.scrvcd in tin- sculpinn's of tln‘ two inoimiiKnits, especially in that 
of tln^ naked femnlt! figures. For rcason.s given cFcwhcrc (d. li. A. S., Vol. VI. ]>. 213 to 274*) I would liardly 
cure to notice his opinion on this sid»j«'cl, hut us tjthci^ may .slian* hU misconception, T may jes well c\pl;iin 
that T never did or never would ha.se the ago of huilding.s on s«i frail a foundation. 'Fhe human form is 
not progre.shive, and it depends very much on the .*^kill of the sculptor and local eireninstanees whclhei- a nude 
figure of the first or fourth ecntiu} difi’ers fr(»m one in iheelewnlh or fourteenth. I ha\(‘ exnmples of both 
age.s so Himilar that it would jmzzle most people Ij say to which age they belonged, and no sat i ‘-factory conelu.sioii 
can, 1 conceive, he drawn from .such data. J5ul anddh’cture is progj'essive in all countries ivhen* tine .styles 
prevail, and W'lu'U its siHpiences are once grasjied the c<»nclii.sion.s dt*ri\ed from them as to age are ahsolufi* and 
indisputable. 1 therefore base my conclusions as to tlu; dates of the mcmumenls in (picst ion -first, on theii 
architeefuie; aecondly, on the jirogre.ss of ritual or eo.stumc ; thirdly, on history and tradition; fourthly, on 
sculpturc.s, decorative as wtdl as figures ; and, lastly, on inscriptions, which in that early age are painfully 
uncertain and untru.stworthy. Tf the Gem'ial will carefully peruse what is said on tln se suhj(‘cts in this edition 
1 think he will sec reason to withdraw hi.s o))iiTtions. 
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(‘Hsily 1)0 (‘X})lniri('(l l>y any one resident among Buddliisis, who will no douht he able 
to roeognis(' tli('> legends, hut tliis will hardly add Tniieh to oiu* present knowledge of 
tlio age 01* piupr>se of thcs(‘ huildings or of the art with wliieli they arc adorned. 

Whal(‘ver its short coinings, I trust I may at h'ast claim for my hook the 
UKTit oT directing attention to an important class of myths which have hitherto 
he(‘n loo much ov(‘rlook(*d by those who have tLU*ned their attention to such subjects. 
If, too, I am not very much mistaken, it throws very considerable new light on the 
origin and early history of Buddhism, and on that of the superstitions out of which 
tliat religion took its origin and early forms. Be this as it may, I feel sure that it 
carri(‘s our knoAvledge of architecture aud sculpture of India to a remote period where 
all before was daik, and beyond which it now seems vain to expect that our researches 
will be abh! to penetrate much further back into the night of time. A good deal, no 
doubt, yet remains lo be done to fill up all the details, hut the oullincs arc complete, 
and tile Plates of this work present us with a picture of religion, manners, and arts 
of India at a remote and hitherto dark period of her history such as has not been 
found (ds(‘whero, and, as such, as I cannot but think is well worthy of the attention 
of all those interested in the welfare or antiquities of that great and most poetic 
region of the globe. 

Langhani Place, 

March 1S73. 


J. F. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The story of this book is but it seems necessary it should be told in onlt‘r that much 

wliicli it contains may be appreciateil at its true valiu*, and not taken for what it does not 
prebmd to be. 

When in the autumn of 18(JG ajiun^^tunents wt‘re beiii<^ made in this countiy for- tin* oreat 
Paris Exhibition, to he held hi the following year, Mr. Cole .su^g«‘s(ef| to me that it would aflord 
an excelhmt opjiortunity for loiwanlin<jf my dcsi^ms for a dissemination of knowlod;^^' of Imlian 
art and architecture. Having then just completed 7uy History of Architectmv,’' and having 
consequently the requisibi leisure, 1 hdl readily into Ids views ; and after due consiih-iatioji it 
was arranged that T slioidd exhibit a large collection of rhotogra})hs of Indian Architecture- which 
T ])ossessed, together with others to which 1 had access. It was lelt, howt'ver', tliat a mere 
collection of Photographs, without sonu-- more ])rominent ohj(‘ct to draw- attention to them, would 
hardly answer the j»urj)Ose. 1 therefore pro|»osed, that, iji adilition, sotiu- casts of Indian sculptun- 
or ai'chitectural fragments shonld be added, not only to give a charaeter to the exhibition, but 
also U) enable students to judge of the merit of the objects from sp(‘cimens of the true dimensions. 

I next examined, among other places, the colleclimi in tlu- India Museum, tlu-n at Kife House, 
for the purpose of obtaining the re(juisit/e nuKlels for casting; and after carefully going t>ver the 
wJiole, fixed on four (‘xainples of sculpture from the Ainravati Toju- as those best suited for my 
purpose. 1 Jiad long been familial' with these marbles, a.s they had been simt to this country by 
( ’olonel IMackeiizie before 1820, and wt*rn the jnincipal ornaments of the old Museum in LeadenhalJ 
Street. T had often admired ih(-m when tluTc, and considered them so curious and so interestin'^ 

o 

Ibat, bad an 0 |>poituiiity occurivd, I would have tbonjjbt it well worth vvliilc, to inako a voyage 
to India Hpocially For tbfi jHiiposo of exploring tbo Tope, and of e.xainining the miiniTOiH anti- 
quities I knew to exist in its neiglibonrliood. I was therefore not a little astonislied at being 
informed that a largo collection of tnarbles from tJio same monument were stored in the eoach- 
houscs of the establishmont. 

On investigation I found that Mr.— now Sir Walter— Elliot, when Com mi,s.si oner in Ountbr 
in 1845, ha<l excavateil a considerable portion of the monument, and sent ilown to Mmlras the 
results of bis oxiilorations. They lay there, exj.osed to the wind and rain, for ten or twelve years, 
and then were sent home, and, after a short sojourn in t^c Docks, were deposited where. I fcmiid 
them, m conseepjence of their being no space in the Mn.seum itself for their exhibUioTi. 

This most unexpected discovery maile a consi<lerablo alternlion in the plan of campaign. It 
was now deteriuinod, instead of easting any, to send four or five .s].ocimen.s of the marbles them- 
selves to Paris, and to bring out and photograpli the wliolt* to the same scale, ,so as to enable them to 
he i)ieced together, so that a restoration of the monument nught thu.s lie effected. In this pjojeet 1 was 
wamdy socomled by Dr. Forbes Watson, the Director of the Mii.seum, wbo hsit me » \ ery assi.staiice 
which the means at his disposal affoivlcd, and notwithstanding nuiuej-oiis dillieultie.s, — it was mid- 
winter, and the snow on the gi-ound the giaeter part of the time— the task was successfully 
accompll.sh(!d in consccpnmce of the intelligonw and untiring zeal of Mr. Clrigg.s, the photogTajdiei 
attached U) the establishment. 
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As soon as a comi.lot/' set of tho i.h..togia].lis was <,l.tain.sl, I sof to work to |)iroc them 
tooethor, ami hy iwoc-osses explained in the text ohtaine.! two elevations of the outer Rail, shown 
on a reihieed scale in Plates XhVIIl. and XldX., and one of the inner Hail, I'late LXXV., all which 
were exhibited in Paris aith th.. marbles, an.l some :.()() other Photo-nai.hs of Indian arcdntectnral 

<,l.ieets. Dori.e. the four ofonths, however, u hid, I had .spent over these Photo- 

yiaphs, J ha.l not only beeon.e familia.' with their fo.-.os, bnt had acpiin-d a coirsiderable amount of 
unexpected knowledge of ancient Indian art and mythology. The g, 'eater part of this was ipiite new 
to me, but seemed of sufficient inipo.tauce to justify luc in making it public ; and in pursuance of 
tfiis object, I exhibited the photograplis and rca.! a pap,'r on the sul.jcct bi the Royal A.siatic 
Society in June I.S()7, which afterwaids was luinted in their .Tournal, vol. TFT. of new serie.s, p. 132. 
et se,i,i. This pape,', howeiei', WHS Very far from .'xhausting the siil.ject, or from illustrating the. 
monument to the extent which seemed desiralJe, and 1 in couserpience apiiealed to the Secretary of 
State for IiKlia in Council for assistance to enable me to [lublish the whole of the Photographs, 
Mith such ex,,lanalious as might seen, desi,'.ahh'. Sir Stafford Northcote entered wanaly into 
th.' pn.ject, ami the Council most lilK-ially grante.l the p,-, 'mission an.l fun, Is n,.'C.',ssary for its 
ex.'cuti.in, in the section of the Imlia Museum d.'voto,! ’to th.' r.'p,'o.luction of works of artistic 


vail If. 

It. Nva.s then tl.at work OioiiM foiis'mi of iliirty or t.hiriy^AVY) Pluitoorapliie 

anti ( i^rl.tccii oi- tuentx l/iilfooinplis, willi tla- n(‘Coini»anyin;^f oxjilanations, Imt should bo confimnl 
wholly'to the Ainravati TojM‘. It was then also anrood that llu* jfricc should be limited to three 
oiiiucas, tfii (Iit‘ (.rincii.lf adoptiMl in (Ik* J)e))artm(‘nt, that the juiblie should obtain this and other 
similar uorks at prices ealeiilated only to cover the C'o.st ot jiroduetion. In the course, however, of 
tlw' investi,e:ations inpiiivd forcanyino' out this project,! light(‘d on a heauliful series of drawing-, ^ 
of the Sauehi To\k*, made in iHot by Lieuti'iiant-t hiloiiel Maisey, ot the P>enc:al army, and which 
were then in the Library ol‘ tbe lu<lia Othce; aud at the same time received Iroiu [iieutena.nt 
Waterhouse, K.A., a set of Photo;^fra.phs (»f the saim‘ monument. The se\d[)tun‘s of this T(*}>e. 
boiv so directly on the -iilject in haml, that, having now am[>l<‘ means of illustrating the Sane hi 
Tope also, \ (hdermiiKMl to publi.sh it as a siMpu^l to that at Amra\ali. As the work [irognvssed, 
howf'ver, it bi'eame appaivnt that this was in reality ])ntting th(‘ cart bidbrc the horsi*. That at 
Sanchi was the oldest of the two To[>es ; an<l it would be reading th(‘ book backwanls to pub- 
lish first (h(‘ more modeu’ii <*\ample. I in eonseipuuice' again ajiplied to the Imlia ( ouncil, aufl 
my projfosal being met in ilm sanu‘ liberal spirit, the work has assumed its pi’eseiit loi’m and 


jfrice. 

WIkui this stage was reached it bi*canu‘ a very .serious question what form the text of the 
Nvork ought to as.suuK*. Tin* gn*at <langer to be avoided was apparenlly the assumption that 
the d^’et* and Serjient Woi’ship portrayee] in the illustrations ot this we>il\ should be considered 
as a men' Ifical Indian superstition. In onler eithiu* to (uilist the sympathy ol .European scholars, 
or to ]>laee it on its true basis, it seemed indisjiensable to explain how fai' -that form of worship 
had prevailefl in othrr countries, and to what extent it underlahl or influenced other forms of 
faith. To do this l’uli\ aial eomplett^' wa.s <piite incmupatihle with the scope of the present 
work, even if 1 had been (pialifi«*d to attempt it. At the, .saim‘ time, however, T could not but 
feel that to have inadt* the text a. mere d<‘scription of the two Topes, and to announce it as 
such, w.as simply to seal the book against gimeral readers, ami to relegate it to tlie small and 
r fear diminishing body of euthu.siasts who ari* supposed to delight in grubbing in the despised 
local antiquities of India. On the uther linnd, to treat it from a scientific and moi*e cosmopolitan 
point of siew required an author who not only knew Sanskrit and Pali .sufficiimtly widl to r(‘ad 
the ordinary texts, but who could also <leei])hi‘r iuserijitioiis and ]>roiK)nncc‘ on paleographic 
puzzles. He ought also to have devoted .some years study at least to the W(‘.stern branch oi* 
the subject, from the early Oreeiau to it- latest Finnish developments. 
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IX 


To none of those acconiplishmoiit^ oan I thi* sinallost po.vsil^h' ]>rotons'u>o^. M\ 

of Indian languages is confined to the vernacular dialects, and I had nt‘ver devoted any s|M‘c:a1 
attention to Tree* or Seipent Worsliip in the West l»efor(‘ 1 undertook this work. I am tin M fniv 
wholly d(‘pendent on translations, whicli are seldom comph'ti' and not always tiiistwoithy, fur my 
kiiowlcdo*e of the Eastern hranch of tlu^ suhject, and to a inoderatt* conrs(‘ of n^ading fm th** 
Western. A more cautious or ])rudejit man, aware of the numerous {>itfalls which such a coui^e 
must lead him across, woidd have declined the undertaking altogether ; and all 1 can plead in 
excuse for my temerity is, that in all instances I have tri(‘d to write well within what 1 l>rlit'vr 
to he my real knowdedge. So much indeed is this the case that my Impression is, that the 
w^ork is more expose<l tr) (uiticism for what it omits than (‘or what it contains, and 1 in 
consequence lay myself open to th(‘ reproach of seeming ignorant id* what it may he assumed 
ought to he known to everyone treating of such a s\ihject. It woid<l havi' heeii far easier to 
write an introduction twice or three times as long, and to ha\e left it to thi‘ reader to discri- 
minate hetweiMi the wheat and the chalT ; hut I have thought it helter to put foiwanl oniv 
what I felt f could suhstantiate, and to leave the fuller development ot the subject to moie 
•conijxdcnt scholars. 

At the same time, though fully aware of my sliortcomings in a literary |)oint of view, 
I felt that I probahlv was as competent as any other ]H‘rsoii 1 coidd name to treat of the ,',ul jeci 
of the Top(‘s an<l their scidpturcs from an architectural or archieologieal point of view. Long 
personal familiarity with Indian monuments, and loving study of them, extending through lialf 
a lifetime, had givim me a readiness in discriminating their peculiarities, vvliieli J am sorry to 
tliink very few possess; and 1 felt, therefore, some coiifi^lciice in mebatak ing tins pait of tbe 
work. 

Whether 1 was justified in this or not, others must jmlgo ; but at all events, 1 leli ane. 

feel to be only too true, that if I did not undertake it tliere was no one else, so far as 1 knew, 

who ])ossessed tin* leisure, combined with the love of the subject, necessary for the task. Unle^.s 
1 availed myself iff the opjiorLinity, I could not hut fear that the illustrations of the woik m.ight 
lie dormant for another half century as those of the Maelvi'imie (’olleelioii have done -or at 
least for another ijuarter of a century, a;> has been the fate of those |)resented to the nation 
at so much trouble and e\[>ense by Sir Walter Elliot. 

There Avas still another eour.se open, Avhich was to delay the appearanc«‘ of the work till 
this tiim* iK'xt year. Another twelve mouths' study and jireparation might have enabled me 

to make my t(‘\t mucli more complete than it now preteinls to he ; but even then it vvoiihi 

not have bi'cn jierfect. Personally 1 should no «louht have gained eousiderable, credit to mv 

own riqiutation by sucb a course, but so convinced do 1 feel that the illustrations of thi^ 
work are in themselves - wholly irrespective of the text— the most valuable contribution that 

has been offered to the shidents of Imlian antiquities for m:iny years past, that I at one. 

abandojied any such idea. The text has gone on ffurl pas.^io with tlu' plate.s, and my 
.sheet was sent to press before the Last lithogra|)h vva> r(‘ady foi* proving. The vvnnk has not 

consequently been ilelayed one hour for anything I have done, and I am sure 1 have hei-n 
right in acting tlius. Still I might have been induced to delay the a|.|)earanee of the work if 
r had been able to enlist tbe co-operation of pecMUis in India who jiavi‘ local ojq)oi tuuitie, 
of acquiring knowledge r(‘garding the subject. I have, however, found it so ditHeult to (‘xplain 
by correspondence, with strangers, what it is exactly that I wanted to know, and still mon 
ditlicult to disahnse tlndr minds fiom the idea that it was lud a mere antiqiiaiian crotchet oi 
my paii, that 1 am afraid that wry litth‘ woidd be gaiiuMl in that vesjieet by dela>. Tie 
real wa}'^ to interest strangeis to .show them what has been done, and to let tluun sec* wlia: 

still remains undone. When this is once hrought home to them, I feel convinced that tlier(‘ a!-, 
hundreds of intelligent ollicius and others in India who both can and will at once siipplv tie* 
required information. 

V8215.) 1) 
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Tn the meanwhile, however, I mnst not be understood as complaining. General Cunningham, 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, Professor Cowell, Dr. Balfour, and Dr. Best, have contributed moat 
impoiHant appendices to this work. Dr. Reinhold Rost has afforded me most valuable assistance 
in passing the sheets through the press, while Prince Frederick of Schleswig Holstein, and 
many others, have given ino most useful information and aid. Still the subject, in its present 
form at least, is new, and it will require the co-oi)eration of a considerable number of qualified 
individuals before it can be placed on an intelligible and secure basis. 

This last is the hid to which, in conclusion, 1 would wish especially to direct attention. If 
this work is really of the iinpoi tance and interest which from its illustrations I believe it really is, 
the very limited number of copies to which this edition extends will soon bo exhausted, and 
the work must appear again either in a similar or a more popular foiTU, Whether in that 
event it will also bo inoi’c compUite or perfect depends more on others than on myself. If 
those who aro more compet(uit, c)r who have special opportunities of gaining knowledge, will aid 
either by criticisms or communications to the public press, or by impai'ting information to me 
piivately, a great deal may easily be done. I urge this the more earnestly, because it seems 
to })(i only by such co-operation, either in such a book as this, or under some more competent 
leadership, that we shall be aide to follow th(5 worship of the Tree or the Serpent through 
all th(*ir ramifications, or b) tracer tlicuii back to their source. My conviction, too, is that the 
subject will w(*ll r(*pay any trouble that may be bestowed upon it, for if I mistake not it 
is the oldest — it ivas at one time the most prevalent, and it is now the most curious of all 
those fonns of woiship througli which man ever attempted to approach or to propitiate the 
Divinity. 

J. F. 


20, Laugh am Tlace, November, 1868. 



NOTE. 

The difficulty as to the coiTcct inode of spelling Indian names has presented itself with more 
than usual prominence in the following pages. The ruh^ which it has l)een atti‘jnpt(‘d to follow 
is, in the first instance, to l(‘av(; all names which are already familiar to the English ear in 
the forms in which they have been adopted into our liti'rature. Tims, such names as (^asliiiK're, 
Cambodia, Ellora, Amravati, &c., have been l(‘ft as they are usually writt(‘ii. Sneli familiar teims 
Raja, Naga, llindA, &c., which occur at every page in the latter part of the woik, and ivgarding 
the pronunciation of which there can be no doubt, are gen(‘rally written without any acccuits. All 
other Indian proper names are accented according to the method of liansl iteration most usually 
adopted by Indian scholars. This is done not only to indicate to the J^nglisli iiaibr ilu* collect 
mode of pronouncing the word, but also to prevent any ambiguity as to the word or person 
intended. 

It lias been a little difficult to follow out these rules strictly on all occasioie*. but this is at 
least what has Ixmui attempted throughout. 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 


[NTRODUCTy) N. 


PART l.-WlilSTRRN WORLD. 

« 

There aro finv things which at lirst siglit appear to us at the pres(»nt day so strange, 
or h's.s easy to account for, than that worsliip wliich Avas once so generally offered to 
the Scrj)ent God. If not tlie oldest, it ranks at least among the earliest forms through 
AAdiieh tlui! human iutelhud sought to propitiate jh(‘ unknoAvn powi'rs. IVaces of its 
('xisteucf! arc found not only in every country of the old world; but. la*for(^ th(‘. luuv 
Avus discovennl hy us, the same strange idolatry had long pr(‘vail('d thor(», and ev(m 
now the Avorslup of the S(irp(‘nt is found lurking in out-of-th(*-AA%ay corners of the 
globe, and startles us at times Avith the unhallowed rites Avhicli s<'em generally to have 
been assA)ciated with its pnivalcnce. 

Although th(*. aetual Avorship of Trees is nearly as far nmiovc'd from our ordinary 
forms of faith as Serpemt Worshij), still it can hardly he considered as mon^ than an 
(ixaggcratc'd perversion of many of the ideas noAV current ; and avc can hardly Avoiuhu* 
that in an early stage of human ciAdlization, it may have assumed considcrahh' importance'. 
TIku’c is such Avondrous beauty in the e'xternal form of trees, and so Avelcomf^ a shcltei* 
beneath their over-arching houghs, that avc shoidd not. fed sur])ris(* that, in I'arly agi's 
groves were considcr(5d as the fittest temples for the gods. There are* also, it must he' 
remembered, few things in nature? so ph'asiug to the eyci ns the' form or the e'olour 
of the flowers which adorn at seasons the whole vegetable' kingdom, and nothing 
so grat(;ful to the' palate of the rude? man as the flavour of the? fruits whie'h tre'es 
afford. In "addition to these w(?re the multifarious uses to Avhi(?h their wood (?uuld 
ahvays be applied. For buildings, for furniture, for irnplcmemts of pe?a(?e or Avar, or 
for e>rnamcnt, it Avas indispensable. In ancient times it was from Avood alone that 
man obtained that fire which enabled liiin to cook his food, U) warm his dwelling, 
or to sacrifice to his gods. With all tlu'ir poetry, and all their nse?fulness, avc can 
hardly feel astonished that the primitive races of mankind should have considered tree's 
as the choicest gift of the gods to men, and should have believed that their spirits 
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still dcliglitod to dwell among their hranchea, or spoke oracles through the rustling 
of their leaves. 

■Where wo miss the point of contact with oiu- own religious notion, is when we ask 
how anyone could hope that a prayer addi-cssed to a Tree was likely to be responded 
to, or hoAV an offering presented to such an obji;ct could lx; appreciated. Originally 
it may have been that a divinity was supposc'd to reside; among the branches, and it 
was to this spirit that the prayer was lirst addi-esscd; but anyone Avho has watched 
tlic jwogress of idolatry must have observed how rai)idly minds, at a certain stage 
of cnlighfcnmenl, weary of the unseen, and how willingly they transfer then worship 
to any tangible or visible object. An imago, a temple, a stone; or •tree may thi|# 
become an object, of adoration or of pilgrimage, and whcji sanctilied by time the 
indolenc(‘ of the human mind too gladly conbmts itself with any idol which previous 
generations have been conttmt to venerate. It is so mueh easi(;r than to strive 
actively to realise an invisible ideal wliich even the highest intellects too often fail 
to rc'ach. ^ 

In the same; manner, when it comes to be more closely examined, the worship of 
tin; SfTpenI does not seem so strange as it might at tirst sight .appear. As was well 
remarked by an :ineient author, “Tin' serpent alone of all animals, Avithout legs or 
“ arms, or any of tlic usual ai)pliances for locomotion, still moves Avith singular 
“ celerity;”’ and he might have added — grace, for no one Avho has w.atclu'd a serpent 
sloAvly progressing oA'cr the ground, Avith his head erect, and Jus body folloAving 
;il)parently Avithout ex(‘vtion, can fail to b<‘ struck Avith the ])ecnliar beauty of the 
motion. 'fluTC is no jerk, no reth'x motion, as in all otluT animals, (‘ven fishes, Imt a 
continuous progression in the most graceful ciUTOs. 'I'lu'ir gc-no-al form, too, is full of 
elegance;, and their colours varied and soenetimes very beautiful, and then eyeS bright 
and piercing. Then, too, a sewpent can exist for ;m indedinib; time without food or 
apparent hunger. Il<' ])eriodically casts his skin, and, as the ancients fabh'd, by 
that, ])rucess i-ciu'Aved his youth. Add to this bis longeA'ity, which, though not so 
gr(‘at as Avas oft(‘n supposed, is still sufficient to make tlu; superstitious forget hoAV 
long an individual may have been ve\Trenc('d in order that they may ascribe to him 
immortality. 

Though thesi; qualities, and otheis that Avill be noted in the sequel, may haA'c sufficed 
to excite curiosity and obtain respect, it is prob.able that the serpent ncA'cr aaouM have 
become a god but for his exceptional poAver. The destructive powers of tigers or 
crocodiles arc mi'ridy looked upon as ordinary (;xagg(‘ratious of a g(;nciJ9J law, but the 
poison fang of the serpent is something so excejdional, and so deadly in its a(;tion, as to 
excite dri'ad, and when avc Ibid to Iioav fcAV of the serpent tribe; it is given, its presence 
is only more mysterious. liven more terrible, hoAVCver, than tin; poison of the Cobra is 
the flash-like spring of the Boa — the instantaneous cmbraci; and the crushed-out life; — 
all accomplished faster almost than tlu' eye can follow. It is hardly to bo Avondered at 
that such poAver should im|)ress people in an early stage ( f civilizat ion with feelings of 
awe; .and AA'ith saA’ages it is probably true that their religions generally spmng from a 
desire to propitiat(' by Avorship those* poAvers from Avhom they feared that injury might 
be done to thomseha's or their ]trop(*rty. Although, then'fore, fear might sc<;m to 


' Eiifcbiu.>i, lV:u. Emiii., I. 9 (p. (>6, Gai.-ifonl). 
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suffice to account for the prevalence of this Avorship, on looking closely at it Ave arc 
struck AAith phenomena of a totally different character. When aa o first meet Serp('nt 
Worship, either in the Wilderness of Sinai, the Groves of Epidanms, in Sarinatian huts, 
or Indian Temples, the Serpent is always the Agathodannon, the hringer of lieallh and 
good fortune. He is the teacher of AAnsdom, the oraelc of future c-tenfs. His worship 
may have originated in fear, but long before Ave become [iractically acipiainted Avith 
it, it bad passed to the opposite extreme among its votaries. Any evil that ever Avas 
spoken of the serpent, came from those Avho AV'ere outside tlu' pale, and Averi! trying 
to depreciate Avhal. they eonsidc'red as an accursed supi'rstition. 

If fear Avero the only or even tlie principal characteristic of Sen-pent Worship, it 
might be sufficient, in order to acco'uiit for its prcA-alcm-c, to say, that like causes produce 
like ethicts all the Avorld oA'cr; and that the si-rpent is so l(*rrihle and so unlike the rest 
of creation that these characlej'isiii-s are sufficient to cxpl.ain eA'i’i'A'thing. VV^lien more 
narroAvly examined, hoAA’ever, this seems hardly to ho the case. Love- and admiration, 
more than fear or dread, si-em to be the main features of this faith, and there are so 
many unexpected features which are at the same tiiiu- common to it all the world over, 
that it seems more reasonahle to suspect a common origin. In the present state of our 
knowh'dge, however, aa'o an- not in a position to indicate the locality Avhere it first 
n^y liaA'c* appeared, or the time AA’’hen it first hecamc estahlished among mankind. 

In so far as such glimnu-riiigs as avc p()s.s(>ss enable us to guess tin! locality of its 
origin, T would feel,incliued to say that it. arose- among a peoph- of 'I’nraniau origin, tin- 
primai‘val inhabitants avIio lirst se-ttled on the banks of the Lower Euphrates, and that 
it spread tlu-nce as from a ca-ntre to every country or land of the Old Woihl in which a 
Turanian peoph- settled. Apparently no Semitic, or no people of Aryan race-, (Wi-r ado[)te(l 
it as a torm of iaith. It is true we find it in Judea, hut almost certainly it was there an 
outcrop from the older undi-rlying strata of the population. W(- tiiid it also in Grccci-, 
and in S<-andinavia, among people whom aa-i- knoAv princijially as Aryan, hut tlu-n- too it 
is like the tares of a previous croj) springing ui> among tht! sti-ms of a badlycultivatiul 
field of udieat.. 1'he ess(!n(!(- ot S(-vp(-nt Worshiji is as diametrically o]i])osed to tin- spii-it 
ol the Veda or of the llihh! as is jiossible to (-oni-eivc- two faiths to lx- ; and Avith varying 
di'grci's ot dilution the sjiirit of lhes<- two AA'orks pi-rvades in a gri-atcr or less extent 
all the forms of tlu- n-ligioiis of the Aryan or Semitic raci-s. On the other hand, any 
form of animal Avorship is jierfi-ctly <-onsistont Avith tin- loAV(-r intellectual status of the 
Turanian races, and all history tells us that it is among tlu-m, and ess(-ntiallv among 
them only, that Serp(-nt Worship is really found to prevail. 

Hum. AN Sacrifici';.s. 

The almost universal association of human sai-rilices with the jiracticc- of S(-rpcnt 
Worship would rcndi-r it extremely desirable to ascertain, if it Averc possible, liow far the 
coniu-xion between the two is real, or to what i-xtent the juxtaposition may be only 
accidental. The subji-ct is, hoAACA-cr, very seriously complicat(-d by tin- ciieumstanco of 
the v(-ry dith-rent form AA'hieh the rile l(x)k in A'arious ages, and tlu! dilferi-nt juiints of 
vii-Av from Avhieli it must conse((ucntly be at limes i-egarded. 

In its earliest and simph-st form, human sacrilice seems men-ly to hav'i- Ix-i-n 
regarded in the natm-e of a tithe. A cannibal savage shared Avith his cannibal g(xl tlu- 
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spoils of victory as lie did products of the chase, or lie sought to sanctify his 
revengi* or liis sc^nsuality hy making liis deity a participator in his crimes. Another 
fonn arose from th(' idea that death was only a change, and that the future state was 
littl(^ more* tlian a continuation of this world. It heiiame consequently necessary for 
his enjoyjnent of it, that a man should he accompanied hy his cattle, and his slaves, 
mah', and IVmahs and in its most rc/iiu'd form the wife voluntarily sacrificed herself 
to rejoin her l)(']ov(‘d hushand. A tliird form sprung from a higher and more religious 
]noliv(‘: it aros(^ from a conviction of man’s own unworthy and sinful nature as coin- 
parcMl with the gr(‘atn(\ss and goodn(‘ss of (Jod, and the consequent desire to atone for 
th(‘ ono I)y the saeritici* of whaUwcT Avas most (h\'ir, and to iwopitiatc the favour of the 
d(‘ity hy olfiTing uj) Avhatcver was most prendous and most belovc'd — even one’s own, and 
it n)ight he only, child. A fourth form, (ujually compatible with th(^ highest civilisation, 
Avas the national sacrilice of oiui to atom* for the sins of the many. Serpinit Worship is 
associated in a gn^abu’ or less dc'griv Avith all thes(‘ forms of th(‘ humaji rite, and so much 
so that it is nearly eorrc'ct to sa\ that wlunvvt'r human sa(*ritiees prevailed, there 
S(‘ri)(‘nt Worsliip is found also, though the convcrsci dot's ]iot appt'ar so cajiabh' of 
proof. Serpent Worship did continue to ('xist when, at least, liumaii sacrilices had 
c(‘as(‘d to be performed, though evtni then it is not quite clear Avhether it Avas not 
only from the disus(‘, of oiu' of tAAu.) things Avhich had one(' been associated. • 

In lygypl hnmail sacrilices never assimu'd the position of a religious or domestic 
institution. Tin* victorious king dcdical('d the prisoners taken in war to the gods, but 
Ix'yond this it does not seem to have been carried; and S(Tp(*nt Worship in Egypt 
s(*(*nis likcAvise to hav(‘ been sporadic and of little importance. 

In Jud(*a, so long as any fra(*es of Serpent Worship prevailed, the id('a of human 
saerilic(‘s sO(*ms to havi* been familiar, but afti'r Ile/x'kiah’s tiim* we simultaneously losi; 
all traces of eitlun*. 

So long as Greece was Pelasgic, Scrp(*nt Worshi]) and human sacrilices Avent hand 
in liand, but with the ri'tiirn of the Jleraclidar, tin* latter Avent out of fashion, though 
tin* forjiicr still lingH*r(*d long, but in a. modilicd form. In llonu*, on the other hand, as 
AV(^ shall presi'ntly S('e, the worship of the Serpent A^as a later introduction, but as it 
slrength('iu‘(l, so did tin' pn'val(*nc(* of human sacrilic(*s; and till Christianity put a stop 
to th(‘m tlu'y (*.(*rtainly wi'rc (jonsidtTcd an iuip(n‘tant means of apjxiasing the wrath 
or ])ropitialing tlui favour of the gods. It may, in Tvonu', have been to some extent 
derived from h]truria, or (‘iicouragc'd by the exam])lc of Carthagi*, Avhere human sacrifices 
ciTtainly ])revailed till tin* destriudion of the city, and AvhereATr Moloch — “ horrid 
king” was Avorsliipped ; and in all these instances the practice seems to have risen 
and fallen Avillj S(*rp('nt Worship. 

In M(‘xic() and Dahomey, where in modern tiim*s human saia’irtccs have been 
practised to an ('xt(*nt not knoAvn clsc'Avbcrc, tller(^ too Serpent Worship Avas and is the 
typi(^al and most important form of |)ropitiation ; while in India, there can be little 
doubt- but that the two (*xisted togt'tlier from the earliest time. The sacrifice of men 
could not, hoAvever, stand hclbri' the inlidleclual acumen of the Aryan, and was utterly 
antagoiiistie to tin* juild doeiriucs of the Buddhist. It eoiisequently Avas aholished 
wherever it Avas possibles to (lo so ; but the more innocent Avorship of the Serpc'ut cropped 
up again and again wlnn’cver Jiegh'etod, and remained in many places long aft(^r the 
sist('r form had practically losd its meaning. Both strll exist in India at the present 
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day, but not apparently practised together or by the same tril)os. It is not, however, 
by any means clear whether the dissociation is real, or wlu'thev we nun-ely assume it 
is so in consecpicncc of our ignorance of the subject. Ilumaii saerifiees, ('specially 
among the Khonds, have attracted the attenUoa both of govc'rnnu'nts and of individuals ; 
while it is only now that attention is being turned to the modern forms of Serpent 
Worship. 

Notwithstanding all tlu'se coincidcuees —and they might easily la; extc'uded — it must 
not be overlooked that nowlu'i'e can we tra(;e any dir('(;t eoniu'xion Ix'tweeu the two 
forms of faith. No human saerifiee was auywhere mach; to 2>ropitiate the sc'i ja'nt, nor 
was it ev(!r pretended tiiat any human victim was ev('r (hnouiH'd by the snake god. In 
all instaue(!s, as just mentioned, the ,se,rp('nt is the Agatluxhemon, the hringer of lu'alth 
or good fortune, the protector of men or of treasure, and nowh(;re was it souglit to pro- 
pitiate him by sacrifice of life lx!youd what was necessary for food, )ior to ap^iease him 
by blood olferiugs. 

When the subjoed has been more thoroughly invc'stigatc'd than has Iiitherto Ix.s'ii 
the ease, it may be ])ossihle to trace a inon; diiTct oonnc'xion Ix'twec'ii tlie two forms 
of faith than wc; an; now able to do. At all events wx; shall then he in a position to 
say whether it w-as a real partnership or oidy an aeeidental juxtajX)sition. In tlu' 
mcamvhile, all that is reejuin'd in this place is to draw attention to the subject, and 
to jwint out a coincidence wliieh is so remarkal)lc that ^^heu invi'st igah'd it may 
lu'reafter lead to the most important results.' 

Eovrr. 

In an ath'mpt to investigate any form of aneic'ut mythology from an historical 
point of vi('W% we naturally t urn first to Egypt; for not (jnly was Mgypt tlu' ('arliest 
civiliz(;d of all tlic ('ountrh's of the ainnh'nt world, in so far at li'ast as we at pres('nl 
knoAV, but sh(' Avas pre emimmtly the 2>orent of all idolatih's. With the Egyptians all 
knowledge Avas considered as divine, and Avhatever they saw, they Avorshipped. Their 
g(xls had been kings; their kings were, g<xls; and all tlu' animal kingdojii w'as ('ou- 
.sidered AA'orthy of worsliij) in a grc'ater or h'ss degree. From bulls to Ix'eth's, or from 
cxocodilc'.s to eats, it mad(' litth* dilFer<‘n(*(*; all (*am(' alik** to a jxhiph' so ess(*ntiallv 
religious as the Egyptians .seem to have heeu.' It is little woiuh'r, therefon', that 
Scrjicnts, and it may' he Tree's, should Ix' inehuh'd in tlu'ir multifarious Fantlu'ou, and 
it is easy to detect, nuuu'rous instances of the honours liestowx'd on both. Still it 
Avould be ^training the argument beyond its h!gitimate issue to describe tlu; Fgyptians 
as in any sense an essentially Tree or Sc'rpc'iit Avorshipjiing people. Tlu; serpent was 
Avorshhipcxl (ju the hanks of the Nile among otlmr animals, ix'iiiajis in some inslanees 

* Am Iminaii Miu-riliccs hardly (oriii pari ol’ the .siihjcci of the work, 1 liavc iioi llioM^hr il nfci-ssary lo 

oncumbor tho le.\t of this si'clioii with iiot<>s or ri‘fiTcnccM. 'I’ho sulijwt lias I (■xhiiiisiiMly livalcd by 

KaliMb, in hi.M Coimucntary on I.M'viticiis .Will. p. dSl (o 41(!. I am also much indrbtcil to an unpublishod 
es.‘<ay by Sii .Jolin now Lord Acton, where flic, whole <}ii<'-lion is treated with hi.s ii.smd de|)lh ol' ll•llrnino. 

^ If any animal was ]ire-emincnlly wor.«hip|MMl in Kj;, p(, it probably was the Hull .Vpi-, and as the ItnII is .still 
worshipped in Inilia simnitanenusly with the .Serpent, we mi};hl, reasoning liaekwards, lie hsl lo helievc llial the 
Serpent in E^ypt iiiuy have iM-en, like the Hull, ns important as the Naoa in India. These analogies are, howciei, 

1 nni afraid, not lo be dejx'iided upon; and after all, was the Bull in Egypt more essentially an olijeet of worship 
than a Cat or an Ibis ? Or Ilian any othrt animats we liml embalmed in these lomlis ? 
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with a certain degree of pre-eminence;^ but on tlie whole the accounts are hardly 
sulTicient to enahh; us to say that the sorpimt was more honoured than his associated 
animal gods. At the same time it must he admitted that the serpent very frequently 
appears in tlie sculptures of tlie Temple walls, and frequently in a place of honour, as 
on the brow of the king, or as a prominent ornament of his dress, hut hardly ever 
then; with that pi’e-eni^inmce he attained in other eountrics. 

Th(! relative position of Tree Worship among the Egyptians seems to ho almost the 
same. It is true tliat the important part which the Tamarisk (’E|S»xi)) plays in the 
legend of Isis and Osiris, as told by Plutareh,“ might tend to a somewhat different 
conelusion, and the prominence given to tlie other tr<‘(^ which marked and 

shadiul tlie tomli of Osiris in the same legend, might lead to the belief that a form 
of Tree 'Worship prevailed in Egypt before the multifarious Theban pantheon was 
elaborated. The authority, howevia*, for these facts is not such as can he relied upon, 
and the sculptures again do not favour the belief that Trees were considered as divine 
on the banks of the Kile, though they may justify the belief that the Sycamore was 
saei'cd to tlu' goddess Netpe, and the I’ersca to Athor.* 

Th(' gri'at test of such a subject in Egypt are the sculptures which cover the walls 
of the Temples. 'I’hese are the Bible of the Egypt ians, in so Far at least as we know it. 
Any one studying these with that object might easily pi(‘k out fifty or a hundred 
examjih's whieli would tend to show that the Egyptians were' both 'free and Serpimt 
worshippers; but, on a fair revimv of the Avholc subject, these would ]m.)bably be found 
to !)(' only a fraelioiial part of the nature worship of the Egyjilians, and neithi'r the most 
jtroininent nor the most Imjiortant.' In spite, theri'fong of the ])assages in clas.sical 
authors whieh may bi' ipioti'd against this view, it, would jirobably be incorri'ct to 
include tlu' aueieut, llgyptiaus among the votaries either of th<! Sm'pmit or of Trees, 


.TirniiA. 

'file ('arlic'st distinct allusion which we have to those mysterious jiropindics which 
the ancients attributed to certain Trei's, is to be found in tlu' second and third chapters 
of tieiK'sis. The planting of the Tri'cs of Life and Knowledge in the Garden of Eden is 
ihei-e described in minute detail, and judging from subs(‘quent forms of the story, their 
custody seems to have been intrusted to the .serpent, 'faken by itself, tin’s narrative has 
always apjx'ared one of tin* least, inttdiigibh! ])arts of the I’entateueh, and numberless 
theories have hi'cn formed to account for what sc'cmed .so compl(?tely outside the 
range of ordinary human experience. With the knowledge we now pos.scss, it does not 
seem so dilfieult to understand tvhat was meant by the cm’.se on the serpent, or the 
prohibition to eat the fruit of the trees. When the writers of the Pentateuch set 


• II. 71. ilbli.Tti, tit' AniftL'tl. XA'Tl. .*>. (Monions Alt‘X. TTI, p, 93. 

- IMiitiurli. tl»‘ ct Osii i, 1 1. Wilkin-t.n’-. Aiipiunt vol. V. p. 2G1, ol, sitq. 

- Wilkinson, vol. IV. p. 391, pltitos .‘>G and 54, 

* On Mifli :i iiKUtnniriil, lot iii'.janci’, llu- S.iicopliaj»;ns nf Mi no[)litlinli, in Sir flolin Soano’s Mnsouin, whore 
iho S(‘r|n iu tnciifs iiK.n* In(|(i(':iilv lli:in on .unv niMtinininl of tlu- same extent 1 am aequiiinted willi, and in a 
inon' inipni lant cliartu'trr, iliun* i‘' not one insianco in whicli it can 1)0 said lie is hinn^ worshipped. Jle is tho 
i( |)rom'nl;ill\o ol licavm a op o\ il noniu '. — n prutoctor or dr^royer — a mere hieroglyphic — anything, in 
short, hut uevur a g<'d. — St't; iJonoini'* inihlishiol aoconnt of tlu* Sarcoplifigus : Longman, IHGd. 
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themselves to introduce the purer and loftier worship of the Elohini, or of Jehovah, 
it was first necessary to get rid of that earlier form of faith which the primitive' 
inhabitants of the earth had fashioned for themselves. The; serpent, ns the princi])al 
deity of that early religion, was cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of tbe 
field and in future there was to be for ever enmity betw(^cn the serpent and 

“ man of woman born.” The confusion of ideas on this sulij^t sec'ins to hav(^ arisen 
from the assumption that th(5 curse was directed at the reptile as such, and not 
rather at a form of worship which the w'riters of the Pc'utateueh must have regavdc'd 
w'itb horror, and which they thought it necessary to denounce in the strongest terms 
and in the form they believed would b(; most intelligible by thos(' to whoni it was 
ad(lr(>ssed. The tree it was not necessary should be cursed ; the fruit f»f the tree* of 
knowledge had been cabm, and no further rc'sult could be obtaiiu'd by access to it, 
while the tree of life was guarded by a cherub with a flaming sword, and all ai)proacb 
prevented. Its fruits could not then be obtained, nor have they to tlui prc'sent. day. 

The two chapters which refer to this, however, — as indeed the whole of the lirst 
eight of Genesis, — arc now generally admitted by scholars to lx* made up of fragments 
of earlier books or earlier traditions belonging, properly speaking, to Mesopotamian 
rather than to Jewish history, the exact meaning of Avhich the writers of the 
Pentateuch seem hardly to have appreciatc'd when they transcrilx'd them in the form 
in which they are now found. The history of the .h'ws and of tlu' , Jewish religion 
commences with the call of Abraham, and from that timi* forward the' worship of 
Serpents and Trees took an infinitely less important position, though still occasionally 
cropping up, often when least expected, but apparently not as a religion of the 
Jews, but as a backsliding towards the feelings of the pre-existing races among whom 
they Avere located. 

There is apparently no mention of serpents, cither in the Bible or in any of 
the traditions in (onnexion Avith Abraham or his immediate! d(!S(,‘('ndants ; but, that 
Patriarch “planted a grove at the aa'cII of th(! coA'cnant (Bcersheba), and called there 
“ on tlu! name of the Lord”'-’ — a circumstance th(' mori! Avorthy of noU', as it is the 
earliest mention of a form of Avorship to which continual allusions an* afterAA'ards mad(! 
in JoAvish history. The qpk, or rather the tx'rebinth tree, under which Ahmham is said 
to have entertained the angels at Mamre, bee, aim' an object of ('xtrenu' Aa'iieration to his 
descendants, and, if avo may trust Eusebius, was Avorsbipjiid dfiAim to the tinu' of 
Constantine.^ The pious zeal of that ('inperor h'd him to des(!eratc its altars, and 
apparently to cut doAvn the sacred tree to make w.ay lV)r a Christian (^lureh which he 
erected on the spot, and Avliich was then or afterAA’ards dedicati'd to 8t. George.* 

With the time of Moses the indications became! more distinct and paljiahh'. We 
gather from the context in the Bible,’ and still more from the narrative of Jos(>phus," 
that the tree or bush on Hcm'h, from Avhieh tlu! Lord app(!ared to Mosc's as a Haim', had 
been consider(!d saci’ed before that('V('nt. It was, indc'ed, apparently in consc'qiu'iice of 
its sanctity that it was chosen for the delivery of tlu! orach', AV'hili' the conA’crsion on 

* GcncHis, iii. 14. 2 ( xxi. * Kiist'bius, Vitti ('ousiujitiin, 

^ 'Pho oak now pointed out at llcliron hh AlualiaiiiVlrec is in (jiiilc nnollu r locjilih. 

® Exodus, iii. ,5. # ^ Joseplius, Antiq. Jii. II. 1. 
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that occasion of Moses* rod into a serpent brings thcsci two names into the juxtaposition 
in which they arc so frccpiently found. This miracle on Horeb Avould, however, be more 
impressive and more' to th(i point were it not that it was repeated by Aaron before 
Pbamoh, and cojned by the Egyptians;^ but at the burning bush it stands alone, and 
without any apjiaront motive foi* its exhibition there, except the appropriateness of 
the combination. I 

Witli the llrazcMi Serpent in tlu' Wilderiu'ss “ wc^ I read on surer ground; it is the 
lirst r(i(*ord we have of acdual n^orsliip bedng porfonm^d to the Serpent, and it is also 
j*(*markal)le, as the cause; of this adoration is said to have been its healing powers. 
Erom th(‘ readiness Avhich this explanation nas adopted by the Jews, it would 

s<a*m as if lhat chaiaci eristic had beem ascribed to llic Serpent lu^fon* that time. Wo 
now, howt'vcr, h^arn it lor the first tim(‘, thougli we afterwards become so familiar 
witli it in f}r(M‘l\ mytliology, where the Serpemt himself represents J^lsculapius, and is 
lh(' in(lisp(‘nsabh‘ (‘oncomitant of Ilygeia. 

tVom this tinu' avc 1os(' the sight of th(' worship of the Scri)cnt from the narrative of 
the nil)l(\ till it somewhat unexpectedly r(‘appears in the time of Hezekiah. We then 
learn that the braz(‘n image' that Moses had S(*t up, had for more than five centuries 
be('n preserv(‘(l in tlu' Temple, and that “unto those days the (‘hildren of Israel did 
burn inc('ns(' to it.” ’ It was only then, after six centuries of toleration, that it was 
resohed to |)nt an end to this idolatry, together with the kindred worship of the 
(iro\('s. in tli(' int(‘rmediat(' period there is hardly any ('xpression that count(manc('s 
the l)(‘lief that tin* w'orshi[) of Serp(*nts gciUTally prc'vaih'd among the Jiwvs, unless it, 
he one in tin* Wisdom of Solomon, wdicrc* it is said, “ 'J'luy worshipped serp(‘nts void 
of reason,”' in strange; contrast with the N('w T(\stam(*nt cxjm'ssion, “lie yo wise as 
ser])cnts,” ' 

Neither in tin* ih’bh*, howa'ver, nor in the TalminV is 'there anything that would 
justily tin* ass(*rtion that Si'rpent Worship, (;v(*n in tin; most rnodilh'd form, prevailed 
among tlu* Jews ali(‘r its abolition by Ifi'zc'kiah. It croppt*d u]) again, as w'c shall 
presently s('(*, in the Christian sect, of Ophites, bnt ])robably in this instance the 
superstition was derived from IVrsia. 

Tilt* cas(' is dill(*rent with the worship of Trees or (Jroves. The first form of this 
ai)|)ears to have aris(*n from the veiu*ration paid to Jiatural^ grov(*s, and the worship 
offered tli('i*(*in to BaaP and other foreign gods, but the Grove or Aslicrah is also 
lrc([uenlly Jiii image, no doubt like that enibhmi so often represented on the Assyrian 
senlptnres.'' This is an artificial tree, such as might, have; l)('eu placed’filongsidc of the 
Braz(‘u S('r|)cnt?wdthin the Temple at Jerusalem.” 

It hai’dly adjuits ot doubt hut that this wT)rship of the Ashorah or of Groves 
was a true and essential form of Tree Worship, hut it seems to have been local, and 


' Kxodu-'', vii. H. 

- XuiuIkts, \xi. 9 . 

2 Iviii”?*, x\iii. 4. 

^ Wisdom, xi. lo. 

' Matt hr w, X. 10. 

I makr lilt* assertion on Uie aullmvity of Mr. 
Ihmtsclu of the Rritivh Museum, has kindly 


looked through lln* 'ralmiid for me with reference to 
the question. * 

' 2 Kings, xvii. 10. 

fiord Ab<*nl(H*n’s black stoiu*, History of Archi- 
tecture, VV.C. 7/i ; sec also British Museum Sculp- 
lures, and Lnyard’s and Botta’s plates, passim, 

1 Kings, x\ i. Xi ; 2 Kings, xxi. a, xxiii. 4 A 0 j 
Isaiah, xvii. S, xxvii. 9, Ae, 
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entirely opposed to the spirit of the Jewish religion. As a rule if is reprobated by 
their chroniclers and prophets, and eventually disappears. Had it ever been really 
adopted by the Jc'wish legislators, we might perhaps be able to aseerf ain more correctly 
its origin and alTdiations. Possibly we may do so when the Assyrian antiquities arc', 
more completely investigated than lliey now are. Por the present we must rc'st 
content with the knoAvdedge; that both Ti'cc's and ScrjACnts wetc worshijApc'd in JikIcsa, 
and hope that some nenv light may some day be thrown on the subject. 

hlven, however, if in abccyance, we can hardly suppose that Serpent Worship was 
extinguished in Judea, inasmuch as immediately after the Christian ('ra Ave found if, 
bursting forth again with Avoud(*rfid cx\iboranc(! in tho S('(!ts of tlu' NicAolaitnns, tlu; 
Ctnosties, and more especially that called the Ophites (Octfrai). Of the lattei*, Tertulliaii 
tells us, “they (weu preh'r thiA Serpent to Christ, because the fornu'r brought the 


“ knowledge of good and (wil into the world. They point also to his majesty and 
“ poAver, inasmuch as when Moses raised the Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness, 
“ AvlKX'Avr looked on it Avas healed ; and they (wen quote the Cospels to prove that 
“ Christ Avas an imitation of the .serpent, becairse it is .said, ‘As IMoses lifted uj) the 
“ ‘serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up’ ” (.John, iii. It).' 
Epiphanius deserib('s these ceremonies in the folloAving terms : “ They keeji a living 
“ serpent in a chest, and at thetiiiAe of the mysteiies entices him out 


“ by placing bread Ix'l'ore him. The door Ix'ing opened lu* issiies forth, 
“ and ha\ ing :is(A'nded the tabh' folds hims('lf ahovc the bread." This 
“ they call a perlect sacrifice. They not only break and distribute 
“ this amongst tlu* A'otaries, bAit whosoever Avishes it may kiss the 
“ serpent. This the Avretehed jx'cqdc' call the Eucharist. They eon- 
“ elude the ceremonies by singing a hymn through him to the Suprenu! 
“ Father.” ' 



("isl'A, ritOM V IlOM \v 
( ^US uF A-|)H V.M^im m. 


There arc other paragraphs to the same elfect, and the rejn-esentations of serpents 
and Serpent AVorship iji the so-(!alled Gnostic form are too numerous and too familiar to 
require further notice here. 

AA''e have no means of knoAving hoAv long this AA'orshij) of the Serpent continued to 
prevail in Syria — most prol)ably down to the seventh century, aa hen tiu' Alahoiuedau 
invasion sAvept aAAay a largo mass of the, parasilut superstilions Avhich had fastened 
thcmselvc's on Clu-istianity ; but tho literature of that ago is so mixed up Avitb fables 
and misreproscutations, th.at it is very diflicult to wi’itc confidently about anything it 
describes. 

Except the instance above alluded to, of the Terebinth at Mature, I am not awaiv 
of any authentic instanct! of direct Tree AVorship in Syria after the Christian era,' but 
there may be, though, as they have not hitherto been looked for, they may st,ill 
remain unknoAvn.® 


* Tcrtullifiii, <lc I’rc.'script. Hcrcticoruiii, c. xlvii. 

^ iMbctiir circa iloniiria MTjXMis. — Ovid, Arnor. Klc^. lilt. ii. 

Epiphanius, lib. ]. Hares: XXXV IE p. 2(>7, ct scq. 

^ On tho Koniaii imperial e.oin repre.'^entin^ tin* Trinplo at Ihuilltee, a cypress sncrctl to tlio sun is the 
numeric shown in tho oontro, through tlio opeming iu tho groat Propyloii, whore in almost every other iu, stance the 
statiio of the Deity is r(*prc,s(*nted. (Donaldson, Architoctum Numismatica. N. 3d. Ecklich III. do.'j, <fec.) 

Though not bearing directly on the siihjcet, tin* “Legend of the True is a, curiou.s exnuiple of a 

cognate superstition. Like most Mc’diicval legends, it is .so childish that it would be Inirdlv woilli while to 
( 8215 .) ^ 
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ill iiddilioii to tlu' Tynan coins and other monuments whicdi in them.selves would 
snfTiee to i)rov(‘ tin* pn-valenee of Sf'vpent Worship on llic seaboard of Syria, we have 
a direct testimony in a (piotation from Saindioniatlion, an author wlio is supposed to 
have liv('d Ixd'ore tli(> 'I'rojan war.' This j)assau:e is in itscdf so curious as throwing 
liglit on the f(>elings of tlie ancients on this subject, that it may bo worth while to 
([note it nearly entire'. “'I'aautus attributed a certain divine nature' to dragons and 
“ se'i'pents, an ojeinioii which was afte'rwarels adople;d botli by the' Pheenieiaus and 
“ Egyptians, lie' te'ae'lu's that this genus eef animals abounels in fewee and spirit more 
“ than any ejthe'i' reptile's; tliat the're' is semie'thing tie'ry in their nature; and though 
“ i)e)SHe'ssing ne'ither fe'et noi- any eixte'rnal membe'rs for medion common to other 
“ animals, thi'y an' ye't niorei rapiel in the-ir meetiem than any otlu'rs. Not emly has 
“ it the powe'r of reiK'wing its youth, but in doing se) receive's an iue're>ase of size anel 
“ stre'iigth, se) that afte'r having run threeugh a certain te'rm of ye'ars it is again absorbed 
“ Avithin itself, hor these re'asons this edass of animals AA'cre aelmittcel into temiples, anel 
“ nse-el in sae're'd mysteries. By the Pheenie'i.ans they Ave'ree called the good dfeuton, 
“ Avhieh Avas the te'rm alse) applie'd by the' Kgyptians tee Cne'])h, whee adeled to him the 
“ he'ael e)f a liaAvk to symbolize the a ivac'ity of that birel.” 

Afte'r this, Euse'hius e)r Bhih) go em to (pieetee seA'e'ral edhe'r authors to the same effect, 
anieeng eethe'rs the ^lagian Zeereiaste'r, Avhe) eh'se'ribes tlu' hawk-headed ele'ity as “ the chief. 


nllutlp to it, but it cofitniiis an tdirlior oriental element, wliieli may he coiiMMeretl n.s tJiruwiii^r lin-ht on the 

oltl I'orm ol* worsliij). 

'rim le;:eml relates dial when Atlam was on hi^ tleath-l)e<|, he ‘(‘iit Seth lo try aiul re-^aiii admission to 
Puradi.se. 'I’lii.s oh eonrse, wa^ impossihle, hut he was allowed by the an«;e] wlio ;'narded it to look in at th(‘ 
«;ate. lie MlV, amoii^' odier thin^^s, die tree wliieh liad borne the I’nlal fruit, its root's then extcndin«r to hell, 
but ith ujiper braiiehes reaeldii;,^ to luaiven. 'I'hg ani^el pjave him diree .seetls ireommendin^r him to jdaee them 
in Adam's mondi, when Ik* died. He did so, ami lliey produeed lliree tret*-, a eetlar, a cypre-.s, and a pine 
'I'hese afterwanls nnitetl into one, and tlieir branches performed many miraele-. Soloinuii cut down the tree 
and tried in vain to u.se it.s trunk to Mij.port the roof of his palace. It disdained sneh a use, and was 
consequently thrown aero.ss tin* IJrook C'ednm to he troilden upon. It wjvs reseiicd from this i'^uioniiny by the 
(^neen of Sheba, ami burit'tl la-low the I'ool of Belhesda, which owed it^ ht'alin;; liroperlies to its virtues. It 
came to the -urface when wanted for dit* Cross, ami afterwards was biirital in Calvary, wIk'IT*. it was recon’iii/ed 
by du! Kmpress Helena in eonsetpienee of its miraenlons bealiiifr pcm-eiN. It was taken to Persia by Chasrocs, 
and recovered by Herm-Iins, and afterwards, as is well known, throni^hout die middle a,i;cs a pi?^e of the woo(l 
of the 'rrm* Crov.^ was prized l.y emiM-iors and kin;;s beyond all other (‘arlhly pnssi-.s-ions. So imleed 

was the demand that it uas endowed ^iih the properly of sclf-nmhijdication, but ,-vc*n this dkl not sumce 
to brino- it into contempt, and as late as 124S Philip Aiicrnstus erected flic Sainte Chnpelle to enshrine 
a morsel of th(* wood of the tree of Paradise. 'Ihe Sainte C’hapello may thus he considered as the hist as it 
t»robably is amon^ the most beautiful, temples ever erected to Tree Worship. 

All tills is so silly that the only excuse for alludiii^^ lo it Is, that thiou^rhout the earlier past there runs a 
thread of oriental myth different from tin* elunisy inventions of <.rdiimry media vul miracle moiij^ers, and this 
if pro|n*rly invcstioateil, ini^dil perhaps throw some liglit on the fe(‘lincxs with which sacred trees were reo^urded 
in ancient limes, and tell us somethin^; of the (causes wlmh led to their bein«r so universally wor.sliippod.* 

1 Kusebins, iVa*. Kvan. 1. d. (p. (id, (daisfonl). See also Millers Kra^nnenta, HI. .172. 


♦ Tlu* fo]).>win^r authorities for the h-^M-ua aie quoted h^ S. Barin^,r Gould, in his “ Myths of the Middle Ages ” from which th 
above is abridged ; Vita Chri.sti, Troyes. 1517; hegeuda Aurea do Jacques do Voragine ; (Jeseliicdenis van bet Ilevll^h^ (Vn./. 
Speculinii Ilistoriale, by (lottfried \oii Viterbo. &c. . ^ ^ Cruys , 
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the best, and most learned of tlie "ods ; ” but from the context it a|)])ears that (lu'rc 
is hm; some confusion between the Serpent god and the eagle-lieaded deity of the 
Assyrians, who is generally supposed to represent Xisroeh,' and wlioso image so 
frequently occurs in the Seul])tures. It scarcely, however, admits of a doubt but that 
this eaglc-ht^ad(^d deity of the Assyrians became tbc (laruda of the Hindu mythology^ 
who, before the time when llusebius wrote, had taken so important a ])osition in the 
Serpent Worship of the Hindus, as we shall afterwards sea*, but still it is not clear 
how the confusion between the two objc'cts en'pt into tlu' 2 >assago as wt; now lind it. 
Eusebius certainly understood the quotation as applying to the ser]>cnt, but. the ascription 
to the seriicnt of these qualities cannot, I fear, be relied upon. It suHices to show, 
however, what importance the Christian writers of the fourth c(‘ntury were ineliiu'd to 
attribnte to the Serjx'nt Worship of the Centiles. 

The coins of'l'yre rej)resent. in some instance's a ins' with a serj)cnt e^oilt'd round 
its trunk, and on either hand two rude stone pillars (I’etnc Ambrosim ?) or an altar 
with two serpents rising from the angles of its base. Others reiireseut tlu' ser|)en1 coih'd 
around a riuh* stone obelisk, with the Tyrian Hercules (contending with a sc'rjxmt." 

Tak(‘n in conjunction with the above <|notation, tlics(‘, with otluws that might be 
([noted, sntricc to show that the seiqient was honoured, perhaps worshipp('d, in Tyne 
from an (early jxwiod down to the time* of Alexamh'r. Hon*, probably, might be found 
if look('d for, but they are not necessary for our present purjmse. 

Hksopota.mia. 

As hinted above, th«' Oanhm of Kden wns snpimsed to have Ins'ii si1uat(‘il sonu'- 
where on tin* L()W(t Eiqdirates, and tin* story of the ('arlier patriarchs down to Noah 
(Xisuthrus) being common to tin' narrativ('s of Hi'rosus and ]Moses, we naturally tiiru 
to Habylonia in tine luque of being able to [xtint out the mvlhical relations of lliat 
strange faith wbieli is first numlioned as existing in that country. Unfortunately, 
long before the Gnx'ks or any fondgn travelh'rs visiti'd Babylonia, thi' gri'at wave 
of the dominion of the Sinnitic Assyrian had ])ass('(l ov(T it, and lu'arly oiiliteraticd 
all traces of the earlii'r Chahk'an forms, and as strangi'rs ignorant of tin* languagt*, 
it is hardly to be exjiected that they would have dug up the fossil remains of an 
extinct religion. The earliest native historian (Berosus) lived afti-i' the limi' of 
Alexander (js.c. 270 ?), so that he too was likely to pass over what had been so long 
forgotten. The one chance that now remains to us for nccovering it is from tlu' cunei- 
form inscriptions. tSeiqxmt Worshij), so far as I know, has not yet hi'cn looked IVjr 
among them, and till tluiy arc examined with spc(;ial nderence to tluc impiiry, it is 
impossible to say whcric it may or may not he found. In the meanwhile, Sir Henry 
BaAvlinson informs us, that Hea, or Hoa, the, third jicrson in the, Babylonian trinity 
of great gods, may be considered as the serpent deity, “ since there an* v('ry strong 
“ grounds for connecting him with the serpent of Seriptnre, and the [laradisaical 
“ traditions of the tree of knowlcdg(‘ and the tree of life.”^ 

^ LaynnI, Nin(*vt*h and its Remains, abridged I’iiition, p. 16. 

^ Maurict*, vol. VI. pi. .5. p. 273. 

^ Herodotus translated, &r., by (leo. Rawlinson, vol. I., p. 600. 
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Tluj only direct losliinony we luiv(! of S(?r])eiit Worsln'j) in BaLyloii is in that part 
of the Book of llani('l which is now printed seijarately in the Apocryjdia/ and which 
gives an aeeonnt of the deslrutdion of Bel’s great Dragon which they of Babylon 
worshipped. The story told there! of the Irand of the priests and the indignation of 
the pe'ople ;it. the destruct ion of tlu'ir god all hear so strong an impress of probability 
that it is ditfu-ult to doul)t their truth. 

The story as it stands, cxce'pt, in its catastrophe, is Jiot unlike one related by 
ylilian,' as occurring in Egyj)t, in tin* days of Btrdemy Eiurgelcs. The description 
of the serpents of ]Metclc is nearly idemlical with this of Babylon, but there the only 
result Avas that the prying ]iriest went mad, and for all we know the sei'pent continued 
to receive! his daily doh' lor long afterwards. 

Tleredotus, strange to say, deserts us in this dilliculty, and the only indication in 
Diodorus is in his desciaption of the three statues that adorne'd the great Temple of 
Bedus; tliat of llhca being accompanied by two very large silver imag(!s of serpemts, 
each wc'ighing .‘lO talfuits; and that of Juno, stajiding Avith ho- right hand resting 
on a serpent's head." 

No mention of Tret; IVoiship has, so far as knoAvn, beem brought to light in Baby- 
Ionia, but in Assyria it is among the most commmi foi-ms of idolatrous A'eneration. 
The r('[)res(Milations of this on Lord Aberdeen’s black stone has already been alluded 
to, and it occurs at least twenty times as a principal object in Layard’s plates, and 
very I'requeutly also in Botta.' 

1|. can hardly he doubted biit that this is tiu' Ashcrah or (IroAX' so frcqueutlv 
mentioned in tin* IlihK', and is a true torm of Trc'f* orshipj but no thorough invi'sti- 
gation has yet been mad(! by any one eompetmit to the task, in ovdc'r to a.scertain 
how and Avluav it arose, or Avhat tlu! exact ideas w('re AA'hich it rejircsented. Judging 
a priori, \ Avould feel inclined to suggest that the Sm-pent Worship Avas a peculiarity 
of the 1 Uranian Bah,\ lonians of the old Chaldean Empire - Tre(! AVorship that of the 
Semitic Assyrians; hut a gri'at deal has yet to be done befori' this can be either 
positiAA'Iy alUrnu'd or rejected, and the reasons for even suggi'sting it AAiQ be more 
easily understood Avhen our |)reseut task is furtlu'r adA'anced.’ 


Grujjce. 


In attempting to ex|)lain the phenomena presimti'd by the arehiteetiii’al history of 
Greece, it, seems necessary, as a basis for any reasoning on the subject, tO assume the 
('xistence in that country of two distinct and antagonistic races at one period of the 


O. 1,1 


' Story of I!| | jiinl llir Di-.i^dn, 
- Aiiiinjil. X\'I. 

OiiG instance may he a^ wrll 



ClLlNDEU, >\ ITII ANIi SmiI’LNT, 

Jbroin Lujard. 


lii), el M*i|. I i Dioilonis, Jl. J). r>. 

I * Moiiunit;nf.(loMiiii\o, 5 voK folio. Taris, 18 16 - 50 . 
(juoted hem, not a>, bearing iliivctly on the Ibibylonijm form of wttr.ship, but 
bom it.s similarity to npn*sentatioi)s >vo fiml on roirus* clscwlicrc in India. 

Tim c’ylindtM- IVom which the reprt^enlaf ion is taken is in the collection 
nf' Mr. Sfenarl, and is engraved in Lajard’.s Cnlrt* de Mithrii, Plate VI., 
iMg. 4 , l>ut without any iiidiention by whieii its age could he deb’rniined. 
My impression i^, |)ia( nmiiy of fhesc cylinders, ami this among Ihc number, 
Jiro mort' imalein than is gomn-ally supposed, and may come down t() 
AclmMiienian time.s. 

* J. A. S. B., vol. VII., Plato XXXII. 
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story. Tho one race is represented Ly the tombs, or so-called treasuri(!s, of Myeeiue 
and Orchomenos, and the mogalithic polygonal mas(»ury of tin* walls of the most 
ancient cities. To tho other belongs the chaste intolh'ctnal I’etimmient of tlie Boiie 
order, while between the two intervenes the elegant and ornate^ Ionic as a compromise 
combining the pcieuliarities of each. 

Tho first class of hnildings have been ascribed to the I’elasgi ; and though con- 
sideriihlc difference of opinion exists as to the exact ethnological ])Ositi(tn of those 
people, and whence they came, there seems no valid objection to assuming that 
they were a people of a race entirely different to the Hellenes, who atterwards stipi'r- 
seded them. If not of purely Tiu’anian race, they must luive Ixam so closely allit'd 
to that family that, till the contrary is shown, they may be conslder('d as belonging 
to it. 

In like manner the Ionic order as certainly represents an Asiatic. To sonu* (‘xtent 
it may be a Semitic element in the population of Greece, whih' the Horic remains the 
exponent of the intellectual reliucment to which (ho Aryan elenn nt attained during 
the short but dazzling outburst of tlu'ir greatness. 

The same distinction seems indispensable in trc'ating of tin* mythology of ancient 
Greece. Assuming the Veda and the Zend Avesta to lx* (“xponents of the religious 
feelings of the Aryans, it is impossible to unden’stand - if language is au,v les( in such 
a matter — how a peoph* speaking a tongue .so ]nirely Aryan as (he Greek, could so 
completely have relapsed into a Turanian ancestml worship as we find that of Gre('c(' 
in its great age. Unless a great substratum of (he iidiabitants of Grc'cec' belonged 
to the Turanian family, their rc'ligion, like tlunr language, ought to have present('d a 
much closer affinity to tlni earlii'r scriptures of the Aryan race than we tind to be 
the ease. The curious anthropic mythology of the Grecian I'antlu'on s(>ems only 
explicable on the assumption of a potential Turanian elenu'nt in tlu' jiopulation, 
though tho study of the language fails to reveal to us its ('xisteuce. 

Such an hypothesis is still more indispensable when wi‘ relei‘ to ilu; 'fri'c and 
Serjient Worship that certainly prevailed to a greater or less extent during tlu' wholi’ 
period of Grecian history, though of cour.se more jiromimmtly during I lie ('arlier jiart. 
Here again it is necessary to make a further distinction. All the (‘arlier myths refi'r to 
the destruction of serjicnts or of stwpent races. This continues down to the return of 
tho Heraclidtc; after that time, Avhen Hcdlenic supremacy Avas assured, avc meet Avith 
a kindlier feeling. The serpent then became the oracle — the guardi.an of the city, or 
tho healing god, — the Agathodsomon in short. In Greeci', as everywhere else, uhena 
new faith once feels secure in its position, it no longer obji'ets to the forms Avhich it 
superseded, and these by degrees crop up again, and eventually become jiart at. hxast 
of the outward faith of people whose real sentiments may, never thel(3ss, be most 
diametrically opposed to such superstition. 

One of the oldest and most celebrated myths of Greece relatx's the destruction of 
the dragon* Python by Apollo, and his taking possession of the oracle Aihich the 

' There soeiiis to 1)0 no real or soioiitilio tliilorcncc in (ireok helwcon tlio word ninl "Or/ns-. (ioncnill} , 

howevtT, Dra(!o is applied to tho lur^or, and serpent to tin* smaller kiml of suakos. Draeo woiiM hardly In* 
applied to an asp or cohra; nor Ophis to one of the ^real guardian serpents so frotiueiitly allmlcd to. 1 ean 
hardly admit, however, the popular detinition Angiiis aquarian, Serpens terraruni, I)ra(*o templorum. 
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scr])ent guarded.' Cadmus foriglit and kilic'd tlic di-agou that devoured his men, and 
sowing its teeth raised soldiers for his own purposes. In Indian language, he killed 
the NA,ga Mja of TIkOm's, and made sepoys of his suhjecds. The tradition of the close 
of the ear(>(>r of Cadmus and his wife is even more suggestive of Serpent Worship 
than the ev(“nts of their life. Their conversion into serpents as a cure for ills that 
had heeonu; unhearable, and the respc'ct Avith Avhich it is represented they were after- 
Avards r(>gardt>d, ])oint to a form of faith that must have been at that time familiar 
to the inhabitants of (Irecee.- 

Th(' Argonaiitie Evpc'dition was undertaken to Vi'coA'er a fleece that hung on a 
sa<‘red li'ce, guarded by a dragon that Jason and his (iompanions would have been 
miahl(‘ to cope witli, unless they had been aided by the (‘uchaulmenls of Medea. But 
tin; great destroyed of .serpents in tho.se days Avas Ilcrcules. Most ap])ropriatcly AA'as he 
repiA'sented as strangling two ser])euts sent by Juno to destroy him Avhile he Avais yet 
in bis cradle. Jlis adA'cntiires in the Carden of the H(is2)erid»“S is the pagan form of 
the myth that most res('mbles the pr<‘eious .serp(‘nt-guardcd fruit of the Garden of Eden, 
though tli(' moral of tlx' fable is so Avidcly ditfc'rent. Ilis light Avith the many-headed 
L('rn('an Hydra, <tn the other hand, suggests the origin in the West of raany-hcaded 
serpimts with which avc ai’e becoming so familiar in tin' East. In the earlier rejAre- 
sentatioiis, appareaitly, be had only seven heads, but afterwards, as was also the case 
in India, they Aver(! indelinitoly multiplied.' A still earlier, perhaps tho earliest, 
mention of this mythological animal is in TIomer, avIio speaks of a three-headed snake 
as adorning the baldrick of tin' buckh'r of AgamcnunoTi.^ .Vs a Grecian peculiarity, 
this many-hea(l<'dness might he ])ass<Hl over, but it is interesting as bearing on the 
subject AAa' have spc'cially in hand. 

Thougli gciu'rally la'iAresentcsl as the destroyer of Serpents, Ilennih'S, on the other 
hand, is said to hav(‘ Ix’en the ])rogenitor of the Avhole rac(‘ of Sen-pent- Avorshipping 
Seytliians, through liis inte-rcourse' Avith the Serpent lilchidna."' There is nothing, 
however, inconsisti-nt in this. The age- in Avhich he is said to have lived Avas one; of 
transition l)etAV('en two civilizations. An old Turanian Serpent-Avorshipping race Avere, 
in Gree-ee*, ])assing away Avith their religion, to make place for the Aryans and their 
more intelle-ctual form of faith. Hercules was the popular embodiment of all the 
favourite- myths of the age- ; euiel to him eaen.se-epicntly AA^as ascribeel the dcstructiem of 
Avhate-ve-r av.is eelel Avlie-re-vcr it Avas destre)ye!el, as Avcll as the pe-rpetuation of whate'ver 
re-mee ineel wherever it was IsuoAvn tee haA'c be-e-n preserved. 


^ l*)’1hon terra* tiliiis dmoo in«;eiis. Hie ante Apolliiu'in ex ornculo in Monto Panm.sso responsa dare solitus 
eiat. — l‘al). 140. Ii‘ we niny trn.st Lueiaii, dc Astrologiu, |>. o44, at Delplii a virgin tlelivers the oracle, 
(lienco, the syiuitol of the cunstellalutn Vir«;o,) and a draj^on speaks from nnd(‘r the tripod, because the 
constelliilion Draco jippcars anionjj; tin* stars, 

- Ovid’s Melaniorpli. III. 1. and IV. 9. 

^ In tln^ (‘ast(‘rn corridor of tin* Ullizi, at Florence, there is a niarhlo sarcophugus of a ^ood age (68), on the 
lioiil ol which arc sculpluri*<l (he hiliours of llerculc.s. Tint Hydra is here rciwesonted with the hcatl and 
«honhIrrs of a human heiri<i[, the lower part only from the waist downwards bein^jf ser[»entine. From tho shoulders 
list* sev(‘ii serpents. The <iiff(*reneo between (hem ami the* Indian exnmph‘s i.s, that each of the Heipents at 
Florence have a separate neck and hctul. In India they are generally combined. In other respects the images 
arc id(‘ntical. 

4 Iliad, XI. 38. 

® Ileroflotiis, IV. 9. 
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Ailer the return of the IIeraclida3, serpents — as liinte^d above — seem to have been 
kept at Delphi and in tluj caves of Troplionius ; ^ in both instances, appanuitly, for 
oracular pui’poses. But the "reat centre of Serpent Worshii) was Ei)idaurus, where 
stood the famous temple of iEseulapius and the j^rove attached to it, in wliieli st'rpents 
were kept and fed down to tlie time of Pausanias. Some of these, aeeordiu!^ to liim, 

were of f^reat size, measuring, he says, 30 cubits in length.- It is not, lioweviT, clear 

whence the myth of ^Esculapius came, and when it was introduci'd into Orceec'. Tlnur 
was a temple dedicated to this god in Alexandria, in whi(‘li a huge serpcnit was ke])t ; ^ 
but this worship is as likely to have becni takem tb('r(' by tbe Grt'cks, as l)rongbt thenec', 
though the name and many feature's may l)e thought to betray an l^gy])lian oi*igiii. 

Perhaps tli(^ most remarka1)le event epmu'cted with tlie Epidaiirian s('rp('nt was 
the embassy sent from Hornet in th(', ja'ar M)2 A.u.c. under Quintus Ogulinus. Tlu* 
description of the advcnit- of tin' diviru'. S('rpent is one of the most animatc'd |)assages 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, ‘ and which, so far as the main facts go, is (‘ontinned l)y 
Livy,® Valerius Maximus, and Aurelius Vi(‘tor.' That sueli an embassy was sent, 
and brought back a ser])cnt, sec'ins undoubtc'd, as also that it was r(‘eeiv('d with 

divine honours by the populace of Home, and it may also be admitbid that tin' 

plague was stayc'd after its arrival, but whether in eonso(|ueuee of it or not is 
another cpicstion. Tlu^ Romans thought it was, and Si'rpent AVorsliip was ('slablished 
in Rome from that time forward. On Ihe ollua* hand, we leani from l^ausanias’ 
mention of it, that tin' yh]seulapiau serpent continued to bi' veneratc'd in Or(M'(*(i lill 
after tln^ Christian era. * 

Another, and almost as interesting an example for our present purposes, oeeurn'd 
in Athens. When Mini'rva eonleiuh'd with Neplune for tlu' city, slu' er(‘ated Ihe 
olive, which became sacred to her, and planted it on tin' Akrc)|)olis and bainhul over 
the care of it to tin' S(Tp(*nt God Erc'clithouios. lb' is sonn'tinn's n'piosc'nted like tin* 
giants, as only half a s('r])ont, tlu^ body of a man, tin* lowc'r ('xtn'mities as s(*rpentine. 
Snell, Iiowever, was not the usual or popular lielief, inasmueh as wc h'arn from 
JI(‘rodolus,'' tlnit wln'ii tin' Pi'rsians were approaching Atiu'ns tin' inliabiiants, though 
Avarned by the oracle, refused to l('av(' tln'ir hoim's till tln'y h'arin'd that the great 
serpent, the guardian of tin' citadel, had ri'fused its food, and b'ft tin' phn'c'. VVlieii 
their Serpent God had deserted them, tln'rc' was no long<'r any hop(*, and lh(*y Ih'd. 

Tlujre can be no doubt but that tin', ainnent Tn‘(i and Serpent lV'm])l(‘ stood wlnav 
the Ert'cditln'um now stands, and, b('ing d('strojx'd by the Pi'rsians, was n'huilt after- 
wards in its pri'st'iit form. 4die tn'i', I Ih'Ui^vi', occujiied the Caryatid Portico, tin' 
serpemt the lower cell adjoining, where! also tln^ w('ll of Meptune seems to havi' bc'c'ii 
situated. The fain' of tin' goddt'ss occupied the higher level, and was approacln'd by 
a dilTc'rent entrance."’ Be all this as it may, the r(*al jioint is that lu'ri'. w(' have iu 


* Vausanias, II. p. 137. ' ^ Viil. Max. 1, S, 2. 

- Lor. cit. nr). ^ All. Victor, XXIT. 1. 

^ iKliaii, <lr Animal. XVI. 39. I ” Loc. supra cit. 

* Metainorpli. XV. />. IIcixmI. VIII. 41. 

Liv. X. 47. I 

1 am uwnre that in (his distrihutioii of the parts 1 diller from Boult*, wlio oxouvatod tliis (ornplo, ami 
putilisbed the result of Ids resoarelirs. It wouM bt* out of place to aitt'iiipt to ji^ive my reasons iicro, but my 
objwtions to his plan are not given without tliio consideration. 
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Athoiis a temple' dedicated to Tree and Serpent Worship, and perhaps the only one 
Hpecially so devoted which is now standing in Greece.* 

Besides, liowever, tlie prominent instances in which the snake figures in Greek 
mythology as the representative of tin* gods, or as dclivm'ing its oracles, or guarding 
sacred place's or things, its infiuenee occasionally ero))s up in places where we should 
least sus])ect it, Nothing, for example, can Avell he more curious than the story of 
Ale.xander’s hirlh, ns told by Plutarch.- That Olympias his mother should have kept 
lame snakes in the.' house' is se.-ireely to he wondered at, as Illyria is a country where 
tlu^y ah(Hind, and Avhere also th('ir worshi]> was prevalent. It is curious, however, 
that it, shoidd he thought worthy of record that one was found in her bed, and 
that Pliilij) should have believed in the possibility of the serpent being the real father 
of Alexander lh<' Great. The same view is taken by Lucian,'* who seems to adopt 
without hesitation th(' id('a that Alexamh'r was born of a serpent. Even Cicero* does 
not diseonnt(mance the story wtu'ii he tells us that on the occasion of the illness of 
Ptoli'my, oiu' of Alexaiuh'r’s generals, from a poisoned wound, the serpent of Olympias 
appeared to him in a dn'am, having a root in his mouth. This Serpent, who, from the 
context, we are led to inter, was the fallu'r of Ah'xander, tlu'n pointed out the ])lacc 
Avhc're tin' herl) grew, and the wound cured by its application. 

It, is possible that tin* story may have arisc'ii from some connexion with the Bacchic 
mysf('ries, into which Olympias was initiated, and in which serpents .always played a 
prominent and import.'int part, and we know that, Alexander Avished to comu'ct his 
('.‘istei n eompiest \\ itii that of tlu' Indian Baitehus,' hut eSi)lain it as Ave Avill, the myth 
is eurioiis as arising in so advanced a singe of Grecian ('nlighlenment. 

Tlu' traces of Trc'c Worship in Gnu'cc; are even fulh'r and more defined than 
those of llt(' S('rp('nt CnUus just .‘dludc'd to. In this instance avc liaA’c^ fortunately 
an elaborate' treatise on the subject by a thoroughly competent scholar,' to Avhich 
the reader is referred, and tin' slightest ])ossil)le notice will consequently sAitfic'c for our 
pri'sent piirjxjse. 

As c'aeh sueceeding Buddha in the Indian mythology had a si'paratc and diffenmt 
Bo 'I'rei- assigned to him, so each god of the classical Pantheon seems to have had 
somi' tree appropriati'd as his emblem or r('presentativ('. Among the most lamiliar are 
the o:dv or hc'et'li of ,lu))iter,' the lam'('l of Apollo, tin* vine of Bacchus. The olive is 
the \\('lt-known tree of Alinerva. The myrtle AA.as siiered to Aphrodite. The apple or 
orangi' of tlu' Ih'sjx'rides hc'longed to Juno. The popuhis was the tree of Hercules,'* 
and the plain' tree was tin' “ nnmen” of the Atridoe. 

Of all these' tin' oldest, and most celebrated AV.as the oak, or rather grove at 
Godona, originally founded by the Pelasgi,*’ it may be some sixteen centuries before 
the Christian era; it, remained an oracle till the time of- Constautme.*" It thus 


^ If the .sfiilpliirc of the Wcsh'fu Pedimont ol‘ the Parthenon had not boon ho completely destroyed, T 
bolirN r wo .*^hould loivo fbiind the Olivo Tree of Minerva, and the Serpent at its base occupying the central 
po'^ition lu twi'cii tlic (‘onttMnliii^*^ doitirs. I liuvi* ^eeii it so restored, but I fear there is no real authority for it. 

^ Bdttichor, JBaiimcultiis der Ilellmicn. 8vo. 1856, 


riutiuvh, Vita Alex. 11. 

^ Liiei.Mii, ditd. Mori. Xlll. 1. pM*udo Kiillisthenc.s 

[. 10 . 

* Cicero <1(‘ Divi nut., 11. 66. 

Arrinn, V. 2 nnd 3. Quintus Curtins, Vlll. 

10 . 12 . 


j». 554, pi. 63. 

7 Puusanias, T, p. 40, VIT. 643. 

8 Pliny, 12. 2. 

» Strnlio, VII. p. 327. 

Aristides, I. p. 84, IT. p. 12. Max. Tyr. 14. 1. 
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certainly siu’vivcd, oven if its foundation did not precede, that of its great rival, the 
serpent oracle of the neighbouring Tcniple of Delphi. It was from the hranclu's of 
this time-honoiired tree that the sacred pigeons, combining the rustling of their wings 
with that of the leaves, made up those sounds whitdi woi'c interpreted as orades 
tlu’oughout the Avholc period of Grcician history. It was not, how'cver, only as a 
shelter for the sacred pigeons, or that the wind might rustle through tlunr leaves 
and agitate the hells that hung among (heir branches, that the tn'cs of the Dodoman 
grove w(we held to be sacred. Tmdidon ascribed to them the pow(;r of sp<\aking for 
themselves, and even when cut down, as in the case of tlu'. ship Argo, a piece of 
the sacred oak insertcid either in prow or keel, had the power of communicating to 
these adventurous navigators the will of .Tov<^.* 

It is not (luito clear whether or not any structural temph', propcn-ly so called, 
ever was erected in the grove at Dodona. None certainly is described by rausanias 
or anyone else, and on the Avhole, the context seems to bear out the conclusion 
that the -grove was the Uf^v, and that except altars and minor adjuncts it was not 
profaned by any works of human hands. 

4'h(; laurel at Delphi was as celebrated as Dodona’s oak. It was under its shade 
that Python the son of Earth sought refuge when wounded by the arrows of Apollo, and 
where his oracle ('xisted before the Sun god conquered it." Tlnj ejirliest temple here 
was constructed of laurel wood, afterwards of bronze, and only in later dayf of stoin*, 
when apparently the oracle and Avith it the site of tlus tr(‘c avcia; included in the 
sanctuary. 

The story of Daphne need hardly be alluded to." It is so Avell knoAVJi, and so is 
the continual use of the laurel throughout classical antiquity as a sacred emblem of 
Apollo, as a sign of victory, the indispensabh; accompaniment of every triiunpli, and 
also as a healing poAA'er almost as important as the serpent of yEsculapius.‘ 

In the opening cantos of the fliad then! is a scene whi(!h may serve as aatU as any 
otlier to illustrate tlu! feelings of the Greeks on this subject." When the host Avas 
detained in Aulis, and Agamemnon aaws sacrilicmg under tlu! shade of a saei od plane 
tree, a serpent creeps from Aiuder the altar, and, climbing the tree, devours deliln'rately, 
one after the otlu'r, the eight nestlings of a spaiTOAV. The ninth one Avas the motluT 
bird herself, thus j)rophesying the nine years they were to tarry before tiny (ionqiu'red 
the Avide-str(!etcd Troy. To authenticate the *Avonder, the serpent AA'as then meta- 
morphosed by J upiter into stone, and we learn aftei-Avards, that the tree Avas considered 
as sacu’c'd, inasmuch as Pausanias saAV the avockI of it pi’eserved in tlu! Temph! of 
Diana in the second century." That nothing may bo Avanting to complete this as an 
illustration of their Avorship, it Avas Avhilc tin! Greeks Averc detained at Aulis that 
Agamemnon was — like Abraham — constrained to sacrifice his child, but as a goat was 
accepted for the one, so the Gr(!cian hero was saved from a similar sorroAV by the 
substitution of a deer by the goddess Diana. This looks like a period of transition, 
Avhen at least the most objectionable features of the old faith Averc becoming obsolete, 
and might practically bo set aside. 


1 See Botticlipr, Baunicultus, pp. 113, 161. 

2 Euripides, Iph. in Taur. 1245. 

^ At ooiijux quoniam mea non potes esse. 

Arlwr eris certe, dixit, mea. — Ovid, Meta. L 658. 
(, 8215 .) 


* See Bolticlicr, pp. 338-393. 
® Pausanias, IX. 748. 

® Homer, Iliad II. 304, ct »eq. 
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It would bo easy to multiply these instances of Tree and Serpent Worship among 
the Greeks to almost any extent; hut enough has probably been adduced to show how 
important a part it played in the mythology of Greece dm’ing the whole period of her 
independent history. When to this we add the knowledge of the purely anthropic and 
ancestral character of her popular Pantheon, we cannot but feel how little title Greece 
has to that purely Aryan rank udiicli her language would seem to assign to her. There 
must always have been a very largo admixture of Turanian blood in the veins of the 
inhabitants of that country, varying, of course, in extent in the different states, but 
except, perhaps, in Sparta, nowhere entirely evanescent. 


Italy. 

It does not appear, from anything that has yet been brought to light, that the 
Etruscans were cither Avorshij)pers of ScTptmts or of Trees. It is true the evidence is 
not conclusive, and is at best merely negative. Wo have none of the scriptures of the 
people. We cannot read their inscriptions, and such temples and religious oditices 
as remain are all of late date, eontem])or.ary with the advanced Homan civilization, 
and when couse([uently they may hav(5 been we.aned from their earlier superstitions. 
It may also bo observed that Serpent and Tree Worship arc exactly those fonns Avhich 
ar(! least likely to leave permanent traces of their existence excc])t through the traditions 
of the people in some form of writing. When the Tree or Grove is cut down all 
traces of it are soon obliterated, and natural decay alone is quite sulficient to cause 
its completes disappearance, and when the Serpent dies there is no longer a god or an 
imago of one in the sanctuary. 

Those considerations must make us pause before giving any very decided opinion 
on the subject ; for, reasoning a prion, the Etruscans were just such a people as one 
Avould suspect of being likely to indulge in such a form of faith. 

Their quasi Turanian on’gin, tlicii* ancestral worship, the importance they attached 
to se]nilehral rites, the very abseiujo of temples of a permanent charach'r, and many 
other circumsinnc(>s, would lead us to expect to find this worship among them, but 

till it is found it is needless to insist on what at best arc miTC analogies. 

One, however, of the first religious acts of the Homans brings us back to an old 
lino of memories. When Homulus, sp says the tradition, had slain Acron king of 
C('nina in single? combat, he hung the “Spolia Opinia” on an ancient oak on the 
Capitolinc Ilill, which the shepherds before that time had considcrcd,p,8 sacred, and 
there marked out the. boundaries of the Temple of Jupiter, which was the first and 
became afterwards the most sacred of Homan temples.^ 

On the other hand, almost the only tradition that seems to give a local nnd 
indigenous form to Serpent Worship is that connected Avith Lanuvium, a place sixteen 
miles south of Home. Ilcro avo learn from AlUan there existed a large and dark 

groA-e, and near it a temple of the Argivo Juno. In this place was a vast and deep 

caA'c, the abode of a gi’cat serpent. To this grove the Arirgins of Latiiim were taken 
annually to ascertain their chastity, Avhich was indicated by the dragon.^ If the 
serpent acc(‘pted the otRjring, not only was their purity considered as established, but a 
good and fertile season was sure to result from the success of the ordeal.* A similar 


‘ Livy, I, 10. a ililian, Var. Hist. IX. 16. » Propertiu-s, Eleg. VIII. 4. 
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oracle seems to have existed in Epirus, ■whore a circular grove once stood surrounded 
by a wall in which the sacred ser];)ent8 were kept, descended it is said from the great 
Python of Delphi, and here dedicated to Apollo. On the great festival of the year a 
virgin priestess cntciod the grove naked, holding in her hand the sacrod food. If 
they took it readily, a fruitful harvest and a plentiful year were sure to follow, if 
they refused, it was considered as the gloomiest of augurhis.^ Tlic one ditfcrcnce 
between the two oracles being that in the Eastern oracle the serpents were not called 
upon to decide as to the <;hastity of the priestess, hut merely to prophesy as to the 
prospects of the year. 

Except in the instance of Lanuviuju the traces of this primilivo religion became 
infinitely more scarce in Italy than they wci-e found to bo in Greece, but whether 
this arises from their non-existcuce, or merely because tlu'y wnv, not recorded, is by no 
means clear. As mentioned on a previous page,'= the actual worship of the serpent 
was introduced from Epidaurus to llmnc 4G2 A.U.C., but the fact of such an cimhassy 
being sent on this occasion indicates a degree of faith on the part ol the people, which 
could only have arisen from previous familiarity. 

In tlic Augustan age, t'nlightenment Avas too far advanced for such a primitive form 
of faith to have any real hold on the public mind. Tndec'd, Avben such a treatise as 
that of Cicero “De Natura Deorum” became popular many imudi more advanced beliefs 
than that in serpents Avero trembling in the balance, but the po('ts still delighted in 
refen-ing to those forms Avhich time and mystery had long rendered venerable. Ovid’s 
M(damorphoses an; full of passages referring to tiu* important part Avhieh the Serpent 
performed in all tin; traditions of Classic Mythology. 

Every one is familiar with the circumstances of the tAvo suak(!S sent hy Jlinerva 
to destroy Laocoon,** for his attempt to undeia'ivt; the fated Trojans. Their task 
accomplished, tlu'y sought refuge behind the shield of Pallas in her temple in the 
toAvn. Still more ehara<!teristic Avas tlu'. appearance of a serpent from the tomb, 
when iEncas Avas sacrificing to the manes of his father Anehises,* and his hesitation 
as to whether the unexpected apparition 'should be (;ousidercd as the ffcuiifs loci, or 
an attcfidaut on his deceased parent. 

In the other poets then! are numerous allusions to Serpents and Serpent Worship, 
which in themselves, taken separately, Avould not bo of much importance, and which 
consequently it would be tedious to quote, though taken altogether, Avith the other 
information wo possess, they do indicate a prevalence of reverence for the serpent in 
Eome greater than might he expected from so enlightened and so frecthinking a 
community. There is one passage*, hoAvcver, in Perseus® Avhich it is impossibli! to 
pass over. It is that in Avhich the satirist orders “two serpents to he painted 
“ on the wall to indicate that the place is sacred.” The form of this painting we 
learn fnim scvci-al examples at Pompeii and nerculancum,“ Avhere Iavo of somi'what 
conventional form, and in very conventional attitudes, approach an altar or some 
object which their presence seems intended to sanctify. Tluwe is every reason to 
suppose that such representations were much more common than the few remains 


^ (lu Animal. XL 2. 

2 Vific a?i(e, p. 15. 

» Virgil, Ahnekl. II. 200 and 227. 
^ Ibid, V. 84, et seq. 


® Pingo duos anguca : 

Pucri, sacer cst ItXJus, — Sat. 1. 112. 

Aiitidiita d’Lrcolano, IV., p. 65, pi. xii, ; 
MazoiH, II. pi. 24, &c. 
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Ave possess miglit at lirst sight l(‘atl us to suppose, and that the serpents Avere also 
frofpxently repi’cscnted as the genii loci, and as mixed up AA'ith Mitliraic or Tree 
Worshi]).* The instances in Avhicih this occurs are so numerous that if collected 
together tlu'y Avould appc'ar at lirst sight to mak(! out a strong case, hut notAA'ith- 
standing :ill this the inhahitants of Impcu’ial llonu; cannot fairly Ixi said to have 
been either a Tree or Sci’pent Avorshipping race. It is curious to ohseiTc, hoAvever, 
hoAv some of the great men among the Homans still (ilun-ished the remnants of this 
superstition. Sea'pio Africanus is reported to haA'o believed that he had been nursed 
by a sei’pent, and Augustus allowed it to be understood that his mother Atia had 
received him Irom a serpent, rciuembering ])robably the story of Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander tlie Great. ‘ The people of Home, it is said, on one occasion showed 
more sympatliy Avith tlic young Uomitius (aftcnmnirds Nero) than with his half-brother 
Hritannieus, b('caus(( “ serpents had once Avalclusl over his cliildliood.’’ ’ 

Th(! Emperor Tiberius" kept a tame serpent for his amusement, but Avhen ho 
found it one morning eaten hy ants he drew llu; anguiy that he must lumccfonvard 
guard himself against an attack from the many-headed multitude. Hadrian, it is 
said, ])ro(!ur(><l a large ser|)cnt from India, Avhieh ho placed in the Temple of Jupiter 
Olymiuus at Athens," AAdiieh he had just rebuilt. 

It is a diiricult question to determine. hoAV far tlu; A’oprcsentalion of serpents on 
coins may h(i taken as indicating tlu^ cxistciiee of Serpemt Worship in the cities to 
Avhieh liny belong, or to Avhat extent tiny should be eonsidensl as merely luTahlic, 
lik(! other animals f»r plants which w('r(! (>mblcmatic of other cilicis.’ If tiny might 
be enlisted, the coins of Tyre” Avould go far to confirm what avc gather from other 
sources {aide, ]). 10) of the prcA'alence of S(a’pent Worship there. The most remarkable 
series, hoAvever, of coins of this class are those known as Cistophoroi, belonging to 
certain cities of Asia I\1inor. On tin* obAawsci of these there is generally 
in the ccutn; a boAV ease snj)porti'd by Iavo serpents standing erect, 
the one apparently mal(>, the other female, and accompanied by 
emblems, the; meaning of Avhich is not easily determined. On the 
revd'se tluy generally bav('. a cista mistica, half open, and from it a 
serpent is issuing (Woodcut No. 1). Around this there is a Avreath 
, of vine leaves and grapes, indicating clearly a connexion Avith the 

1{0MAN rUOUON.SULMl ^ . . , , . 

C(.iN OK thai.i.es. liaccluc mystc'iies, Avlierc such a cist was employed, and in which 
serpents alAAays ])ei’formed an important part. 

All tlu'sc serpent coins belong to tlic Homan period, the (>arliest apparently l)cing 
struck during the pro-eonsul.ship of Q. Tullius Cicero (brother of the orator) n.c. 91, 
and aft(!r being the (joinage. of Asia Minor for more than a centmy they fade into 



^ AnticliitH (rKrcoljino, vol. I. p], xxxix. 

2 Sorpuiit iilwtiy.s plays an important part in all represent at ions connected with the worship of Mithra. 
In the recently discovered Milhraic 'rcmplo under the church of St. C'leineiite, at Home, the whole of the face of 
tlic altar, hcliind that occupied hy the principal divinity, is devoted to tlie a])paivut.ly eo-etjuiil Serpent God. 

^ Gellius, Noct. Att. VT. I. « Suetonius, Yit. 'Vih, 72. 

* Suetonius in Aug. e. 94. 7 Xiphilin, Horn. Hist. Script. III. 358» 

Tacitus, XI. 11. 

® Tin* British Mus(*iim has recently a<!quire«l an imperial copper coin representing an image of Diana Artemis 
on the summit of a tn*c, and two serpents guarding its base, apparently against the attacks of two men, who seem 
to he attempting to get possession of the image of the goddess, by cutting down the tree on which it is placed. 

® Maurice, Indian Ant. VI. p. 273.' 
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the imperial coinage of the empire.' 'fhoso which have been found up to the present 
time belong to the following ten cities (Pinder says eleven, but Parium is doubtful), 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardes, Laodicea, Adramyttium, Tralles,’ 
Apamea, and Nysa. As will ho observed, this list comprises all the Seven churches 
of Asia, with the exoeption of Pliiladolphia, and it is by no means clear that it, too, 
may not be eventually included. Is this coincidence accidental? If not absolutely, 
it certainly is nearly correct to assert, that no pooph; adopted Buddhism except 
those among whom St'rpcnt Worship can certainly bo traced as pre-existing, and it 
appears probable that the worshippcivs of ibc sc'rpent should in like maimer bo more 
open to the influence of Christianity than the refined and sceptical Greek or Homan. 

This is not the phice to attempt tlu' investigation of such a subject, even if 
the materials existed for fhe purpose, but I may state, that my imjiression is, tliat 
these coins and other evidence “ do prove the existence of a form of Serpemt Worship 
in the cities of Asia Minor till after the Christian era. And, if I am not mislakoii, 
the presence of such a form of faith may have inllucuecd the early spread of 
Chi;istianity in these cities to an extent not hitherto suspected. 


Gekmany. 

We look in vain through the classical authors for any Iracc; of Serpimt Worship 
among the Germans, nor indeiMl ought av(! to (ixjicct to find any among a people so 
essentially Aryan as they arc*, and always were; while, on the; othen* hand, we have 
not in Germany, as we find in Greece, any traces of that underlying raec^ of hiss 
intellectual 'I'uraniaus who seem everywhere to have been the Serpent worshippers 
all the world over. 

By whatever name they may have? bec'ii known, these Ophitci races seem, in 
Europe at least, never to have penetrated far inland from the shore! of the sea. 'I’hc 
. deeply-indcntcid coasts of Greece thus [U’csentcd a singularly favourable locality for 
their scitth'ment. They swarmed up the riv<!rs of Erance*, and the shores of such an 
inland sea as the Baltic Avas also Avell suited to their habits. They Averc adej)ts at 
draining lakes or embanking tlui estuaries of the riA^ers on Avhich they settled. J’’ish 
seems to have been their principal food, and fishing consequently their chief octiupation. 
What domestic animals they possoss(!d they pastured on the alluvial ])lains which 
Avere kept chsir of foi’osts and fertilized by the floods. Such a pcoph* Avere, hoAA'ov(*r, 
utterly incompetent to deal Avith the forcists that covenal the soil of Germany, and 
incapable of that stciwly organization of labour Avithout Avhich success in agriculture 
is impossible ; especially under so rigorous a climate, and conditions so uni'avourable 
as those Avhich the surface of Germany must have presented to the earliest settlers 
there. 

If, hoAvever, Ave find no traces of Serpent Worship among the ])urcly Teutonic rac(!s, 
the evidences of Tree Worship are numerous and complete. Taciitus, in liis Germania 


* The iKist account, so far as 1 know, of these coins is in n paper by M. Pinder, in tlic Tnuisactions of tin* 
AkaJ. dcr Wisscnschafton. Berlin, 18oo. As what is said in the teat is inuinly based on this, it will nut 
be nocessui-y to refer to it again. 

* Those of Tralles have also the Indian humped bull on tho obverse (pi. 1, figs. IS and 20), tlioiigh what 

this may mean it is impossible to say. S'S, ■ 

* Herodotus, I. 78. 
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alludes to it frequently. In one place he distinctly states that the Oenuans have no 
images, and decline to enclose their gods within walls, but consecrate groves and woods, 
within wliiclj they call on the name of God.’ They called together the people of 
their owji race in woods sauetified by the auguries of their forefathers or pristine awe,® 
and sacred groves and trees arc mcnlional by name both by him and Cmsar.* The 
most fre([ucnt mention, lio^vcvcr, of the sacred groves and trees of the Germans is to 
bo found in the earlier Clivistian wrih^rs, who, when narrating the events that 
accompanied the conversion of (lie nation fo Christianity, relate how these were cut 
down and destroyed, in ordc!r that the old superstitions might bo eradicated. These 
have l)een collected and arraiigcsl by Grimm ‘ with his usual industry and intelligence, 
so tliat it is hardly necessary here to go over the same ground again. The conclusion 
he arrives at (p. GO) is that “ iudividual gods might have dwelt on hill-tops, or in 
“ caves, or rivers, but the festal universal religion of the people had its abode in 
“ woods, and nowhere has another temple yet been found.” 

Tlie iirst care of the Christian missionaries, Avherevor they went, was to cut down 
the groves of the Pagans, and to desecrate! their ancient idaccs of worship, or to speak 
nnnv' correefly, lo consecrate them to their own ndigion by the erection of a chapel 
or clinrcli within their sacred precincts. They soon discovered that by the first com’se 
they only excited the wrath and immity of the natives, by the latter they conciliated 
tlK'in, and drew them insensildy towards the purer faith; but they fail to tell us how 
long thes(‘ (|iiasi couv(!rts persisted in venerating in thcii‘ hearts the god-like grove 
ratlu'r tliaii tlie miserable stone and mortar house in which the priests told them 
their new god alone consented to dwell. 

It wijiild be ncll worth while, if anyone would lake the trouble, to trace how 
long trees and groves continued to be objects of veneration after the Germans were 
converted to Cliristianity. One of the last and best known examples is that of the 
“Stock am Eben” in Vienna, the sacred tree into which every apprentice, down to 
very recent times, before setting out on his “ Wanderjahre,” ih’ove a nail for luck. It 
now stands in the c('ntre of that great capital, the last remaining V(*stigo of the sacred 
grove round which the city has grown up, and in sight of the proud cathedral of the 
Christian, wliieh has superseded and replaced its more venerable shade.’ 


Sakmatia. 

If a line W(*rc drawn from the shores of the Caspian Sea north 9f the Caucasus 
to the mouth of the Vistula or Gwiua in the Baltic, it would be coincident with one 


^ Tacit Germ. 1). 2 iVLsca formidino, Loc. cit. 39. 

^ Loc. cit. do. 4d. CV^ar, Ann. 2. 12 ; 4. 73. 

“T1h‘ Khond.s use neither temples nor images in ihclr worship. They cannot comprehend, and regard 
a.s sih.surd tlie idea of huihling a hou.se in honour of the deity, or the expectation that ho will bo peculiarly 
present in iiny place rcscinhling a hunniii habitation. Groves kept sacred from tho axe, hoar nx'ks and hill tops, 
roiinttiins and tho banks of strojiins, arc in tludr eyc.s Iho fittest places for worship.” — Major Charteris 
MaePherson, Journal Koyal Asiatic, Society, vol. XTII. 235. 

* Deutsche Mythologie, c. IV. pp. 57 to 77. 

P The hkstival of the Cliristinns tree at tlic presvmt day, so common throughout tho whole of Germany, is 
almost uiidonhtedly a remnant of the Tree Worship of their ancestors. 
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of the oldest routes of communication between the oast and the west. If wo arc 
correct in assuming that Tree and Serpent Worship had their origin in the East , it 
was most probably by this road that any traces of them that are found in the north 
of Europe must have found their way thither. It was on this route that Ili'reuh's 
met the serpent-maiden Echidna, and Avhere slie gave hirth to the Eponymous hero 
of the Scytliian nation.' Ilcrc, too, resided the Amazons, the female warrior-s, whoso 
institutions seem so mysteriously connected witli Serpent Worship. At tlic far (uid 
of this route Procopius teUs us that “in his day the barbarians worshipped forests 
“ and groves, and in their barbarous simplicity placed trees among their gods.” - 

In Sarmatia, according to Erasmus Stella, “ for some time they had no sacred rites ; 
“ at length they arrived at such a pitch of wickedness that they worshi]ii)ed scriicnts 
“ and trees.” The Samogitao, we are told, worsliipped the. serpemt as a god, and if 
any adversity bcfcl them, concluded that their donu'stic serpents had been ncglig<mtly 
served. In Lithuania the people “ believed vipers and serpents to he gods, and 
“ worshipped them with great veneration.” Jerome of Prague, in tlur fil'leenth (century, 
according to Silvius, saw these wretched idolaters offer sacrifices to serpents. J'lvcry 
householder had a snake in the corner of his house, to which ho gjxve food and offiaxHl 
sacrifice. Cromer '* charges the Prussians with the same idolatiy, and Masius * men- 
tions a royal town near Wilna where in his day {adliitc) serpents werii worshipped 
by many of the inhabitants, and in Livonia it is characteristi(%'illy added llial the 
inhabitants were accustomed to sacrifice their most beautiful eaplives to tlieir s(!i-])('nt 
gods.’ 

None of these indications arc worth much in themselves, and the authorities on 
which they rest are not such as will bear the test of critical examination, but the 
general impression they leave is, that Scrjxcut Worship must have ^xrovailed iji Eastenm 
Europe to a great extent during the muhllo ages. It seems incredibh' that the authors 
named, and especially such a work as that of Olaus Magnus, should be so full of 
anecdotes of serpents and Sei’pcnt Worship in a country where nothing largx'r than 
a viper or adder naturally is found, if there Avero not some foundation for their 
belief. 

Olaus Magnus," quoting from Crantzius and Mechavita, states that t.h(x I’oles 
worshipped their gods, Eire, IScrpents, and Ti-ee.s,’ in woods. This state of things, he 
says, lasted in Poland doAvn to the year 138(i, when tin; prince and his brethren 
AAHiro converted to Christianity ; but he adds, th,at though nearly (“xfinguislu'd, tlu'sc 
superstitions still linger (1565) in remote parts of NorAvay and Wermclandia. In 
addition to this, hoAvever, Ave have evidence Avhich it seems impossible to doubt, that 


1 Herotlotus, TV. 9. I » ])« Rebus Poloii. IIT. 13. 

* Do Bollo Gotico, II. 471, Bonn, 1833. I * Do Dii.s Gorinmi. c. 29. 

» This parngraph is abridged from Deane’s .Serpent Wor.sliip, p. 215, et seip I have not been .able to 
verify tlie references. 

« Lib. in. cb. I. 

^ RubeniiP, ii Benedictine monk, being ordered to visit Dorpat in 158S, «on hi.s way pnssod tbroiigb tlie 
“ sacred woods of the Esthonians. lie saw there a pine tree of extraordinary bigness, tlio branebes of which 
“ were full of pieces of old cloth, and the roots covered with many bundles of hay and .straw. 

“ He asked what was the meaning of it, and was answered that the inhabilant.s adored that tree, and tlmt 
women after a safe delivery brought these bundles. They had also a castom at certain times to ofl'er a tun 
of beer, &c** Bayle’s Dictionary, English translation, 1737, vol. IV, p. 92S. 
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liotli Trees JiTid Sovponts 'wevo worsliipj)^^^ pcjisflnti'y in liistliOQifl/ nnd Imilsjid 

within the limits of tlio pr(>sent <'enlnry (see Ai)pcndix A), and even then with all the 
chavaeterlsties possessed hy tlir« old faitli wlicn we first become acquainted with it.' 


Scandinavia. 

Amoni? the problems tliat perplex lh<! investigator of northern antiquities there 
are fi'W tliat pn'sc'iit so many difiieulties -as those which concern the advent of 
Woden, and tb(' origin of the religion of which he was the chief. Ilitherto a solution 
lias frequently been sought in a connexion supposed to exist between the northern 
reh^ioii and that hnown in India under the title of Ihuldbism. By assuming Woden 
to hai'c migrated from the easi, and brought that religion with him, the difficulties 
which [icrplex the subject have to a certain extent been assumed as explained. The 
more closely, however, the question is examined the less hope does there ajipear to be 
that a solution can be reached in this direction. 

'I’lu'vi' are not, jim-haps, in the whole wm-ld two religions so diametrically and so 
essentiallv o|)pos(>d to one another as Buddhism and Wodenism, nor two persons so 
dilleri'iit as the gentle Sakya Muni, Avho left a kingdom, family, .and friends to devote 
fifty-three years of his blameless life to the attempt to alleviate the sufferings of 
mankind, and Odin, “the terrible and severe God, the Bather of slaughter: he Avho 
“ givi'th victory and rcA'ivi'th coumgc in the conflict: Avho nameth those that ai*e 
“ to be slain.”" 

The leading doctrinal characterist ic of Buddhism in its early form is its atheism ; 
the Seandiiiiiviau, on the other hand, had Woden, Thor, hVeya, .and a ho.st of 
minor gods, rulers of men during their lifetime, and continuing the active personal 
intca-lerenee with the atfairs of men aft(*r their elevation. Among the practical 
charaetiaastics of Ihuldhism there Avas, first, the remarkable extension of the Jewish 
Conunandment, “Thou shalt do no murder” into “Thou shalt not kill,” including 
in the prohibition cA'crytliing that had life; Avhilo the greatest gloiy of the northern 
hero was the number of his enemies he had slain, and nothing escaped from his 
joyous hloodthirstiiK'ss. Another peculiarity of Buddliism was the negation of all 
worldly pleasures and ('ujoyments. It is hardly possible to conceive anything 
mon^ incongruous than would ImA'c been the presence among the roistering mead- 
drinking Av.arnors of the north, of a yeUoAv-robed ascetic, sworn to celibacy, living 
on alms, and deA’otiiig his life to pious contemplation ; his one hflpe and highest 
.aspiration being, that after infinite transmigrations he might be so purified by 
sulfering that he might eventually obtain absolute re.st by annihilation and absorp- 
tion into the original essence of all things. IIow diffiu’cnt this from the northern 
Walhalla. “'J'hc heroes,” says the Edda,* “avIio arc received into tlio palace of 
“ Odin haA'c cvei’y day the pleasure; of arming themselves, of passing in review, 
“ of ranging themselves in order of battle, and of cutting one another to pieces; 
“ but so soon as the time of repast approaches they return on horseback aU safe 


^ Dor Kliston aborgliiubi.schc gebraiiclio, von J. W. DoocUt, beleiichtet von F. R. Kreutzwald. St. 
retersbiiig, 18o4. 

* Mailer, Northern Anthi. (liohn’s edition), p. 21, 

3 Mallet, Northern Antiti-, p. 104. 
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** and sound to tlio hall of Odin, and fall to eatin;^ and drinkinsij. Though tlio 

“ number of thimi cannot be counted, tlu'. ilesh of the boar, Sichriiniur,^ is sufficient 

‘‘ for them all; every day it is served up at table', and eveny day rc'newed entire. 
Their beverage is ale and mead. One single goat, whose milk is nu'ad, furnishes 
enough of that liquor to intoxicate all the heroes. Odin alone', elrinks Avino; 

‘‘ wine is for him bejth me'at and drink. A crowd of virgins wait em the he'rex's 
“ at table, and fill their cups as fast as they empty them.” 

This, certainly, is not Buddhism, at* least as that religion is known to ns by 
anything that has hitlierto liecii publishexl on the'! subje'ct. lloAV far the'. rcA^elatiems 
of the sculpture's of the Sanehi Tope and Cuttae'k Cave's may induce us to cliange' 
emr opiniems of the' e'arlie'r forms of that faith remains to be' se'e'ii. The're' is, 

certainly, a much greater vsimilarity be'twe'cn the' Buddhism of the To])es anel the* 
S(*andinavian mytholeigy than lie'tweeii it anel the Buddliism of tlio books, or as 
pivaehod by Sakya Muni; but still the gulf be'tavee'n the' twe) is imme'iise, and if 
any traces of the doctrines of the geiitle ascetic ever e'xisteel in the' bosoms of Oelin 
or his fedlowers, all that (*an be' said is, that they siitfereel fe'arful shi])\M*e‘cl< ameing 
the rocks of the savage su])erstitious of the neu-th, and sank, ni'Ae'r again to ajipe'ar 
on the'- surface of Scandinavian .mythology. If the two religions came anywhere 
in contact it is at their base, and before the Indian fen-m was re'formeel in the> sixth 
century, n.c., for underlying both there sec'ins to have' e'xiste'd a strange' sulistratum 
of Tre'e^ and Serpent Weirship; em this the^ two structures se'cin to leave' bce'ii raise'd, 
though they afteTwarels diverged into forms sei sirange'ly eli.ssimilar. 

As Avill b(' seen in a subsceiuent part of this work, re'ea'ut eliscove'rie's have 
narrowed, to a ce.'rtain e'xte*nt, the gulf Avhie.*h se'parateel Ihe'iii at tlu' time' ejf the'ir 
grcate'sl deve'Iopme'iil, and it is liy no nu'ans impossible tliat if avc aiv able' lo ge> 
further haerk they ]uay he found to approximate' still jne)rc elosidy. \Vv do not liow- 
ever, at prese'nt, se^e much ])rospeet of re'aehing a point wluTe the two may come in 
contact, except at the'- poijit where the'y both start from the'ii* fnnelame'iilal S(*r])ent 
AVorship; but the inquiry is too ue'w, and the faets yet gallu'rexl arei far from he'ing 
sufficiemt to enable us to speak Avitli anything likei certainty, exeept regarding the 
later forms e^f eithe'i* of these faiths. 

Tlie myth of tlie Yggdrasil ash Is told in cousidernhie' ele'lail in the' Prose' 
Edda, though its meaning Avill liardly be underslood till Ave* arc more familiar Avith 
the (X)rresponding featnre^s in Indian mythology. 

“It was under the asli, the chiefest and holiest seat of the gods, that tlu'v 
assembh'd cA^ery day in ce)uucil. Tlie^ branches spnxid over the' wliole* Avorld, and 
‘‘ e\Tn reach to heaven above. It lias three roots, one', stood over Mimir’s Ave'll, in 
“ Avhich Avisej^in and aauI lie hidden; and one over Nidhcirn, a place' Avlu're^ those 
‘‘ wicked people are sent Avlia die from natural causes, and this root it is, that is 
“ ('outinually gnawed hy the serpent Nidhogg, Avitli Avhom in llAvergelmir thcrc^ arii 
‘‘ so many snakes that no tongue can recount them.- The third root of the ash is 


1 Mallet, Prose Kclda, 429. 

^ Pliny refers to the conne*xion of the serpent with the tisli, hut in a different srsise (XVI. Id). lie says 
snakes will not rest in its shadow, hut shun it at a distance, and mlds, from “ personal experience,” that, “ if a 
“ scrp(*nt is so suiTounded by a fence of ash leaves that lie cannot escape except by passing through fire, he will 
“ prefer the fire rather than pass through the leiives.” 

( 8215 .) 
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“ in heaven, undoi’ it is the holy Urdar fount ; it is here the gods sit in judgment. 
“ Near this sit the three Norns or fates, who fix the lifetinu; of all men. In its 
“ hi-anches sits an eagle who knows many things, and a squirrel, Ratatiisk, runs 
“ up and down, and seeks to cause strife l)ctwa*en the Eagle and Nidhogg. Four 
“ harts lun sieross the hranelies of the tree and hite the buds.” In addition to 
this is th(3 great Midgard serpent .Tiirmungand, “who being of p.arcntage of had 
“ augury, was thrown by All-Father (Odin) into tlie ocean, hut the monster grew 
“ to sueli .‘in enormous size, that holding his tail in his mouth, ho encircles the 
“ whole earth.” ‘ 

Without continuing these quotations further at present, enough has perhaps been 
brought forward to sliow that Yggdmsil is in the first place a remiuiseenec of the trees 
of fate and knowledge of tlu; Oardeu of Eden, though wisdom lay in a well of water 
at the root of the northern tret', of which Odin drank and gained knowledge,^ instead 
of eating its fruit, which, with .an ash, was not a probable form of the myth. It is 
also |)rohahly t'nough to enable us to recognize in tlie cagh', the Garuda, and in the 
Nidhogg, tlu! Nagiis of eastern I'ahle, though the squirrel dot's not there appear to 
havt' htH'U nt'ct'ssary to keep alive the enmity that .'ilways existed between them. 
And in Thor fishing ftir the Midgard seipent, anti the part he is to pl.ay at the 
t'tid of all tilings, wti may without dillieulty rt'cognizo a reflex of the churning of 
the ocean and the renewal of all things by Vishnu through the instrumentality 
of the great .st'iptnit. As might he t'xpt'ctt'd frtim Iht' naturt' tif tlu' eountiy and 
style of its historians, we have fewer accounts of the actual form tif the woi'ship 
than tip its tloctrinal importimct*. Still we art* ttdd” that in front of the great 
Temple at Uiisala “ there gri'W a huge tree of unknown kind, that sjiread with 
“ largo houghs, and was green both summer 'and winti'i',” and near the same 
temple a sacri'd grove, every tree and every leaf of which was considered the most 
sacred thing in the world.* It Avas called Odin’s Grove, and in it the most soh'mn 
sacrifices Avere performed, especially every ninth year, when nine human victims 
Avere sacrificed from among the captivi's if in lum^ of Avar, or nine slaves if in time 
of pi'aee. 

The si'i'pent is not mentioned as an aidual object of worship in any AATitten 
history ; though no doubt the superst ition prevaih'd Avith the others doAvn to the 
time when the whole was abolished in the ninth century on the introduction of 
Christianity. Yet Ave are told that in the sixteenth century, “There are house 
“ serpi'iits which are accounted in tlu' northi'm parts of SAveden asniousehold gods; 
“ they are fi'd Avith sheep and croAvs’ milk and to hurt them is a deadly sin.” The 
same author tells us that “serpents mst deep under the roots of hh'ch trees, the 
“ multitude of them cause heat with their breath, and so keep the lyiYcs green in 
“ winter.” '' All this is foolish enough, hut the thousand and one stories about 
serpents Avhich croAvd the pages of the good Archbishop of Upsala suffice to show 
that even, in his day the superstition had not died out among the common people, 
and though si'rpents were no longer Avorsliippcd, the time Avhen they AA^ero so was 


1 Triitishition of Prost* Pdilu, 110, ct .scq. * Mallet, p. 113. 

^ Paj^o 411. 1 ® OlftU» Magnus, XXI. 47 and 48. 

3 Glaus Magnus, 111 . o. * ' 
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not yet forgotten.’ At tlie same time it seems tolerably elear that sneli a serpent 
mythology as existed in Sweden could never have sprung up naturally in so northern 
a climate, when^ all the snake tribe are so insignificant. It must have been im- 
ported from the East, though wo have yet to learn by whom this was done, and at 
what exact time it was effect ed. 


Eji.vxce. 

Wo seem to know less of the primitive worship of tin; early inhabitants of Gaul 
than of that of almost any other countiy of Europe. This may arise partly because 
the Gauls were so far civiliz('(l hed’ore the classical authors bc'camc atapiaintcd with 
them, that their old beliefs had lost much of their individuality and freshness, while 
they Avere not so far advaneed or civiliz<'d at the time when Christianity blotted out 
the old religions, as to fe('l sufllcient interest, in them to care to rceord tlunr foi-ms. 
A good deal also is no doubt (hie to the faift that tiu' subject has not, been eanv 
fully investigated by any competent authority since the new school of eriticism 
Avas introduced. The french anticpiarians do not yet seem to have discoAO-red the 
safe ehannc'l betAvecn the whirlpools of cnslulity and th(> dry sand banks of frigid 
scepticism. 

Nearly all that avo kuoAv of the religion of the ancient Gauls is gathered from 
the eelchrated passage in Cicsars Commentaries,’ wIkmi he pauses from the narrativi' 
of his exploits to deserihe (he civil and religious institutions of the people he had 
conquered. In this account there is absolutely no numtion of either Tivi' or Serpiut 
Worship; on (In' contrary, he tells us that their principal deity was iMiwimry, not 
probably tlu' god knoAvn by that luflne in the Homan Vantlu'On, hut it. may he Woden 
or some such synonym. Aftc'r him came Apollo, TMars, Jupiter, and jMineiwa. 
Hather a strange selection, and strangi'r classification if avc are to aeecj)! tluau as the 
Homan gods avIios.' names they hear; hut most probably they were local didlies Avho, 
to Ids aiiprehension, moia; clo.sely resemhh'd these gods than any otluir his readers 
might be acquainted Avith. 

Cmsar’s assen-tion that the Druids Avcri* the ])riest.s, and hy inference t,hc only 
priests of the Gauls, is considi'rahly modified by the suhsiapient testimony ot both 
Strabo' and Diodorus' avIio divide the priests into three classes, the Hauls, the 
Druids, and the Soothsayi'rs. All these authoi-s agree in describing the principal rite 
to consist in sacrilici's, performed apparently in the opi'u air, and hy inference in 
groves. They also agrees in stating that human victims Avere freiiucntly immolated 
in what a[)pcars to have been cousidived the most solemn and acceptable ot their 
sacred rites. * 


' ('a.-trcii, ill his Travels in Liiplimil, gees soiiio very enrimis .lelails nliont. Ilio feilin^'s of tlio Lapli.s 
with rfjrnr.l to Serpent an.l Tree Wor.-liip at tlic present .lay. AeeorilinK h. ll.eir Ira.lilions, Snakes, 
like men, live in societle.s each with a eaptain an.l s.il.oi.linate otlicrs; one., a year caeli .•ommunity 
inecls iu fteucral ass.'uihly, an.l n.,t only has on. h s.-iia.iit ih.' rifrht to bring his own gri.'van.'. s forwur.l, but llie 
jurisdiction of llic cl.i.'f ..xteii.ls to men who have slain or olf. n.le.l any of l.is siibj...:ts. /fr.-se Ivnniinimjv,, 
mis den Johren 183H-44, pp. ti()-77. A good .leal of inf..rinali.>n on this subject will be foun.l in a Swedish 
work by llylteu-Cavallius, .-ntillcl Wiircn.l .xdi AVinlarno, p. 142, for the worship of Trees as at pres.-nt 
existing, and pp. 329 to 332 for that of Serpents. 

•i J)e BeUo Gall. VI. 13, "20. Geographien, IV. 27.'.. * V. 31. 
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Nolwithstrindiny IIk' silence of tlu' principal authorities, wc are not without 
evidence as lo Trec^ AVorship haviiifj prcv'aih'd. Maximus Tyrius-/ for instance, 
distinctly asscTts llial the“C(dts worsliip Jupiter, l)ut under the form of a tall oak 
tree;’’ and Pliny" d(‘S(‘rilK‘s in detail the veinn-alion of the Druids for the oak, 
(‘s])(‘cially tli(‘ inisthdoe, whicli grew on the oak, tin* (icreinony accompanyinj^ its 
nanoval hriu^^ apparently in Pliny’s eyes tiui most important of those connected with 
llie worship. It is, Iiowev(n*, nioii' from Christian writers tliat we acquire a conviction 
that Tree Worshij) pr(‘vailed (‘xtensiv'cly among tln^ Cedts.^ 

Tli('r(‘ is, Tor instance', tin* fajiious pear 1r('(', tliat grcAV at Aux(*rre in the fourth 
C(‘ntiiry, Avliich Avas liung witli trophies of the (diase, and veniTatc'd as god l)y the 
])e()ple to such an ('xtc'nt that its destruction by the Holy Amator was considered a 
t]*iumj)h, not only Avorthy to he ndated at length in tln^ life of (Jenarius,* but sung 
in iiidilh'rc'iit Latin A('rse some centuries afterwards l)y lI('iTi(*ns.' Prom the Life of 
St. Amandus AV(' h'arn that groAcs aiid trees (itrhores rf U(pi(i pro diis oolemit) aatto 
Avorshipp('d in tlie nortli of Pran(*(', near Ihvun^ais (Belvac('nc('), and the destniction 
of lh(‘ trc'c, wliich was (l('dicated to tlu' dcAul {arhorrni (pur rral (hanoui dcdica/a), 
is uM^orded as a Jiiost meiitojMous act. 


s('cond Council of Arh's" demounced tlmse wlio vauK'rated trees, or fountains, 
or stoiu's, and dt'clarc'd those* guilty of sacrilege who n(*gl(H*t('d to destroy tli(*m. That 
ol* Tours'' issiK'd a similar deenn*, almost in the sann^ Avords. These instance's might 
no doubt he multiplic'd to almost any extent if anyoin* AA’ould take the trouble to 
look for tlu'in, hut, as Ixdore mentioiK'd, the French archaeologists have hardly 
luriK'd tlu'ir atU'iilion to the subject.’' 

The traces of S(‘rp('nt Worship in (Jaiil are so fcAV and so (‘vanescent that, in 
ordinary circumstance's, an author Avould be jiistitigd in asserting that it did not exist 
among tlu' Celts any more than it. did among the Germans, ajid in passing by the 
subject altogetluT. Such a siquavstrLudure, hoAAancr, has been raised on a passage in 
Pliny " that it is iin])ossihl(^ to treat it thus. Among tluMuany marvels and puerilities 
of his Natural History, th(*r(^ is iioiu* mon* absurd than that of tin* egg {anyuhunn) 
])rodueed by the breath of a number of serpents, Avho meet together for the purpose 
ol producing it, ap])areurly on midsumnuT (*.v('. (t is proj('ctcd by them into the air, 
and must he* caught in a blanket before it falls, and the fortunate 2)ossossor must bo 
on hors('hack, and gallop otf Avith it ; for if the snakes catch him befoiH^ he crosses 
running water, a wors(‘ fate than Tam o’ Shaiiter’s will befall him! This fable is 
rc'ported on tlu' authority ol the Druids, and it is added that tTiis anyuhium is 
consideri'd a charm by tlu'in. It is, I belima', tlui only passage in any classical 


^ J)is.s. S. (m 1. I. 14:^. : KfXToi o-f/SotTi /t4tv A/a, ayaA.a'st 6f KtAT/KiV S-C;. 

- Hist. Nat. WI.U.V 


^ ^ly tMnoicliun i-', llwit tlic (.•iirul ir olmrch at Lniilyll’ in Brittmiy was originally (Icdirated to 'J'lvc Wor.sliip. 

I Ikm’o is nolliing (_ lirisiinii uImhii its iorm or ^culpturos. 'Fhc* centre never was roorod, or intended to be ho, 
though the aisles wore, and there set ias no j^ood r(‘i son bn* doubting that the Yew Thm* wliioh ndorntnl its ventre, 
till wilhiii the la>t lew yeai^-. was really tin* “Nuiiieir’ lor which this trmpio Aytis built, ])robnbly in the tenth 
century of our I'ra. 


‘ 'Aet. Sanctor. i5olland, .‘U dulii, p. Ii03. 

® Quoted by Griiniu, Deutsi-he M) ih. (^‘Jd ed.), p. 69, 
Aeta Beiu'dict. M*e. 2, p. 714. 

^ Arles Coiu'il. II. can. 2.‘3. 

Coneil. Tur. II. caji. 16. 


” On Tree Worship in Gnnl, see I). Monnicr, Tra- 
(lilions Populaires company's. Paris, 1854. p. 716. If. 
Sec also Kudo Stone Moiiiiments by the Author, 
pp. 24—26. 

Hist. Nat. XXIX. 3. 
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author that connects the Druids with serpents, or by implication would lead us to 
suspect that some superstition regarding serpents may have ('xisted in (Jaul. 

If the records of the early provincial Cliristian councils in Fraiuu' nere examined, 
it is possible that some denunciation of Serpent Worship may b(' found. If General 
Penhouet^ is to bo tmsted, there are frequent traditions of the destruction of serpents 
by the early Clii*istian missionaries, and these may fairly be construed as mc'aning 
Serpent Worshippers, if such passages exist; but till they are abstracdinl and published, 
no argumtmt. can be based on them." 

There is still one argument which has occasionally b('(‘n hinted at in the prewious 
pages, which may b(^ considen'd as tending to show that Si‘i‘pt*nt AVorshi]) may have 
prevailed among tln^ Celts. They certainly indulged in human sacrillc('s, and where 
this (!Ustom jwevails, W(^ generally find ScTpcnt AAh)rship accompanying it. Tlu' (*on- 
versc also is generally true. The Avorshippers of the siTpent AV(‘re those Avho, so far 
as Ave ImoAV, AA^ere most addicted to the sa(Tific(' of men. II Ihis pro])osilion could be 
established absolutely, it Avould be a sutlicii'nl- pi'ool of the prcAalenct* of Sea pent 
AVorship in Gaul, but the premises are as yet much too far from Ix'ing estahlislnxl to 
enabhi us to diw any siudi delijiiti^ conclusion from them. Thi^y may eventually bi^ 
brought to do so. At present it must suffuM' to indicate tlu' form of lln^ argnnumt 
Avithout attempting to base any theory on so sleiuh'r a loiindation. 

On the Avholc, therefore', avc are probably justifu'd in assuming that 'free' Worship 
did exist among the Celts as among the Germans tilt their (‘onversion to Christianity ; 
but, on the other hand, tlu'n' semns to lu' no sufficient evidence' to show that they 
Avorc AAWshippers of the s(*rpent, and if the Druids \\r\r ])ri('sts ot the Cells, Avhi(*h 
there seems no reason for denying, there is nothing to coniu.'ct tln'm Avith that laith, 
though no doubt they may not only hav(^ tolerated but indulgnMl in local siiptTstitions, 
as many Christians do at the presimt day. 

At the same' time rc'cent res('arc‘hes haAa* brought to light eirciiinstanc(*s which 
Avould h'ad us to believe that tlu're ('xistcxl in Prance an (‘arlier ])r('-C(‘lti(‘ rae(' 

^ 'riio R<‘v. nuiliui>l l>anc, AA'oi.ship of tlu- Sorpout, p. ‘JSa, ct snp 

- Tlui Ibllowiii^^ ouriouH particulars W(*re furnisluMl mu by my friend Sir A'iiicciit K}i(s of ccn-nioiiic^ 
witiH*ssc<l by liiiii in coiiip'iuy vvltb M'Vurjd I'.nj^li^li ticntloiiu-n ul Kunluni, iii M;iy iSfiO, and piddi'^lu'd by liiiii in 
the Atlu-im-mn July of that year. They curtaiuly aiv not, an uNidciu-c of Serpent AA'(n Jiip, but 1 (m.U Nery lik.* 
a ivniiniseoiice of a triumph over Serpent AA''oi>bii)pers. 

“ Sotnn singtdar rites ami (;en*iiioiiies, Avbieb appear to have Ijlm-ii bunded tlowii Irtuii reinoti*- lientben tinier, 
are still to be found in full force at Lnelion, in the Pyrenees, where it is <'nst„inary, on the r\e uf St.John, to 
sacrifice living serp(*iits, l)y juenus of a fiery and soinewlial ernel ordeal, in the folh>wiii;i; nnuniei : A hollow 
column, compo^;c<l of stron;,^ wicker-work, is raised to the liei^dit of aliont sixty feci in the centiv of the |)iincipal 
snbni'b, and interlaced with ^rc<*n ll)liae<' nj) to the \ery top, while the iiu>sl. heaiititul lloWi*rs and .sliiuhs 
procurable are artistienlly arranged in j^nonps below, s,, as to form a sort of hac-k^round to tlu^ ?-eene. Hie 
column is then filled with eoinbusiihle inati-rials, ready for irrnliion. At an appointed hour,— about S p.in.,— a 
t^raiul proee^^io^, composed of the elerjjy, followed l»y yonn- men and maidens in liolida\ attire, jamr foUh 
from the town eluintin*; hymns, ami take up their position around the columtu Meanwhile, hoiilires an- lit, with 
beautiful effect in tin- surrounding hills. As many li\ing sorpents as could he collected arc now thrown into tiie 
column, which is set on fire at the base, by means of torches, armcil with which about fifty hoys and men dance 
around with frantic^ gestures. The serpents, to avoid the flames, wriggle their way to tlie top, whence they are 
seen lashing out laterally until finally ohlig<-d to drop, tie- -r struggles fur life gi\ ing i i^e to cnlhnsiastic deliglit 
among the surrounding spe-etators. 

‘‘This is a favourite annual een-moiiy for the inhahilants of Luchon and its m-ighhourliood, and local 
tradition assigns to it a bentlu n origin.” 
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allied to the Esthonians and Einns. They may have hoen Serpent Worshippers, hut 
they seem lo have •been obliterated by the Celts in very early pre-Christian times, 
and their fossil remains have not yet been examined to a sufficient extent to enable 
any positive ojiinion to bo formed on the subject. 


Great Britain. 

If we have, reason lo complain tliat the I’rench anffimologists have not turned 
snffici<‘nt attention to their pvc-hisloric antiquities, the same reproach cannot certainly 
be apj)lied to those of this country. From the days of Aubrey and Stukeley to the 
present day vnlumo after volume has issued from the press, and the transactions of 
learned societies arc full of papers on tin' subject. Every barrow has been explored, 
(wei\y antiipiity measured and described, and it must be added every etymology has 
h(!en enlisted, and every sera]) of evidemec gatliered together and amplified, till a 
fabric has been raised of such mai’vcllous magnitudf? that it is startling to find on 
what slight foundation it vests, and how soon it would topple over if the breath of 
reason could only he Itrought to bear \ipon it. In the meanwhile, however, every 
upright stone has become a Druidieal remain, and every circle or line of stones aii 
Ophite tem]»le. There was a time, according to our antiquaries, when the Druids 
niled absolutely in this land, and wlum, under their auspuics. Serpent AVorship was 
as essentially the religion of the pcrople as Christianity is now. The belief that this 
was so has becoim' from reiteration so engrained, that modern science will probably 
have a havd(‘r task lo extirpate it, than the Homans had to abolish the real Druids, 
or the early Christian missionaries had to induce the people lo forsake the worship 
of Ihi' seip<‘nl in countries Avlu're it prevailed in n'ality. 

Eortunately the controversy lies in a very naxTOAV compass. There are, 1 believe, 
only two very short paragraphs in any classical authors which mentioji Druids in 
connexion. Avitli Britain, aud not one that mentions Serpent Worship, and no English 
author prior, at all events, to the 13th century allmh's to either the one or the other.‘ 

or the two classic;)! passjiges, that in T;icitus applies strictly to the Isle of Mona 
(Anglesea), and w ill he rcfcrrc'd to hereafter. The other is that in Ccesar’s Commen- 
taries," and is so import:int that, it must he quoted at length, aud in its own language. 
After desevihiug tin' Institution of the Druids in Gaul, he goes on to say f “ Disciplina 
“ (Druidum) in Britanni:i reperta, et inde in Galliam translata esse cxistirnatur, et 
“ nunc t|ui diligoitius ('am rem ('ognosccre volunt, plerumque illo diseondi enusa 
“ prollciseunl)ir.” Il:id this slight allusion not’ slipped from Caesar’s pen, there would 
have Im'cu ahsohit)'ly no evideiu'c of the existence of Druids in England; and after all 
it hangs on the value to he assigiu'd to the word “ exist imatur,” it is thought or belicvedl 
Xc'itlu'r Ciesar or any other Ptoman ever said he saw a Druid in this coimtry; they 
m'ver mention their temples or sacred places, and no one ever assisted at their rites. 
Still, with this parag)'a]ih hc'forc! us, and with tlu' knoAvledge that the majority of the 


* I malic till- iili'-KiliUc staicmciii with cunsiili'inlilc coiifldcncp, not only beciiuao no paragraph of the sort 
lias liccn qmilcd by any of llic a'l.ocatcs cf ihis failli, hut hiaaiiisc there is a very full awl careful index to the 
Moiiiimciita lli^torica Tlritamiica," mul tlio word Druid does not occur in it. 

■! DolhdIoUall. VI. 13. 
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inhabitants were Celts, it cannot he denied hut that Druids may have existed in 
England, but even then their connexion with Serpent Worship nists wholly on that very 
apocryphal passage in Pliny (vide ante), in which ho asserts that the Druids used the 
angtdmm as a chann. 

The other paragraph is more to the point.' In the ycur 01 a.d,, Paul inns Suetonius 
was called away to sui)press a revolt iu tlie Island of Mona. He there met the army of 
tlio natives on the shore, and saw that the women and Druidesses w<‘re nishing about 
with dishevelled locks, and torches in their hands, urging tin; men to tin; eoiitost.- 
When the rebellion was suppressed, tlie sacwc'd groves in which their hiunau .saerilices 
had been performed were eut down, and wc arc led to inAw Druidism suppressed. 
Tacitus then goes on to luirrate witli infinitely more detail the far more im])ortaut revolt 
of BoacUcea, but, strange to say, in that great national u])rising there is absolutely 
no mention of Druids, either in liis naiTativc or in that of Dion Cassius.'* Xo groves 
were cut down, no rites abolished, when it was suppressed; and if any legitimate 
inference can bo drawn from such sihmee, no Druids existed in the more civilized parts 
of England. 

From whatever point of vicnv the subject is looked at, it seems almost impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that there wm'. two races in England, — an okh'r and less 
civilized people, who,‘ in tlie time of the Jloman.s, liad already bi'cni drivim by the 
Celts into the fastnesses of the Welsh hills, and who may have been Serpent Wor- 
shippers and saerificers of human victims, and that the uncritical Homans confounded 
the two. They seem rather to havi- dwelt on the pieturesqueness of the naked blue- 
painted savage as a contrast with those races they were familiar wdth, as a, Catlin 
revels in the manners and virtues of tin* Bed Indian in contrast to the viei's and 
effeminacy of his more civil iz('d oppressor. 

Be this as it may, it is principally from Widsh Triads, so-called, and the Wi'lsli 
bards, that wi! depend for our knowlcdgi*, of the Druids and their doings, and Serpent 
Womhip in tliis country. If w(i knew when the w'orks of the Welsh bards were 
reduced to the form in Avhieh Ave now (ind them, and if we could ih'pend on the 
translations wc have, some light might no doubt be throAvn on our suhjt'ct.'* It. is, 
hoAVcver, an unfortunate peculiarity of the Cidtic mind that Avluai tlu'.y attempt to 
I'lucidatc the history of their country from their annals, they adopt a species of logu^ 
totally distinct from that folloAved by the Saxon, so that it beconu's imjiossihle to use 
the information they offer. Still it does not siunn reasonable to doubt hut that remnants 
of the Dioiidieal religion, and perhaps also of Serpent Worship, nK‘qv have lingered 
in the Welsh hills long after they had disappeared from tin* ])lains. Where avc do 
find tradition attaching them to any of the monuments of the plain, it is through 

’ Tacitus, Ann. XIV. 29. * 

^ Tf T wanted an illustration of this scone, I <lo not know where 1 coiihl fiinl a bolter (htui on (ho wall?^ ol* 
the Caves at Ajanta. Tho original copy of the picture was luilbrtunatcly burnt in the lire at ilic Ciystal Palttce 
in 1866 ; but it is ciigravocl in Mrs. Spier’s Life in India, j). '^02, 

^ Dion Cassius in Xiphilinus’ Abridgment, LX 11. 1 & 4. 

* Norris’s (’ornish Drama, II. 401. 

® Skono’s translatiun of the four most ancient Welsh poems, which Iww just biu n pnhlisljcd, lias gone 
far to set this question at rest. It cannot be said that the word Druid docs not o<eur in them, Inil if \\v 
were not looking for it, it is hardly iu such a manner as woidd attract attention, and the pm t they jday is most 
insignificant, hcsiiles it is by no means clear to what age or authority .such rcfercnceM really belong. 
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Welsh agency and almost Avithin sight of the hills, as at Stanton Drew in Somerset- 
shire,^ where the sainted Keyna, tlie daughter of a AWlsh king changwl the Sei-pents 
and Ser))('nt Worshippers who opposed her residence among them into tlu; stones 
of the well known circles there. Tin* still more cch'hrated example at Whitby where 

“ A nioiis'iiid .snnko.^ oarli one 
Worn changed inlo a coil of .sfone 
When Holy Hilda prayed/* 

T am afraid owes its origin more to the presence* of innumerable anmionites in the 
clilfs than to tlie pre-(^\'istcnc(> of any Snake, Worshippei-s on the spot, 

T?('yond this, thougli we do occasionally find traditions of the serpent, they 
ai*(' few and far la'twccii, and of uncerhiin origin; one, for instance, is related by 
AL-itlu'w Paris, of St. Albans.- Writing in 1200 (?) he relates that tlm Saxon Abbot 
Aldnsl tilled up a great hole which once was the abod(' of an immen.so dragon, 
in a place which Avas still called the Wurmenhert. This appears to have been 
surrounded by a circular vallum, Avhich we infer still existed in the 13th century, 
though no trace of it uoav remains. 'I’hc circular enclosure and tlu* crypt may be 
considered as certain, they so exactly nisemble the Irish llaths ; but the dragon is, I 
f('ar, too far olf to be depc'iuhul upon, though it is one of tlu* most authentic traditions 
we possess. 

If this is so, it may .be asked, what is the evidence on which the Druidical 
origin of such monuments as Ston(*hengc and Avebury have been assumed? The 
answi*r fortunately is .simi)l(' — absolutely none. It uov<‘r AA'as pretended that any dii-ect 
testimony existed, and the negati\'c evidence is perfectly com])lete. No ama'ent author, 
no one, in fact, anterior to the inA(‘nlion of printing, ever refers to any stones or stone 
temples, circular or in any other form, as connected Avith tin; Avorship of the Druids 
or the Celts. On the other hand, (>very tradition that (*xists, Avhatever their value 
may be, ])oints to the Arthurian age as that to AAdiich they oavc their origin. 

If it is further askc'd, what evidcmec^ there is to connect thc.se templ(*s Avith 
Scrix'iil Worsliip, (*xactly the sanu; ansA\cr must be given— not oiu; tittle has y(‘t been 
adduced. The one direction in Avhich it secm.s probable some such connexion may 
b(* established, is from their similarity to the Indian examples, Avhich it is tho object 
of this volume to d(*scribo ; but whether these Avill be sufficient for this pm*pose can 
only be decided wlu'ii the argument is fully elaborated. MeanAvhile are wc con-cct 
in calling them temples at all ? The one peculiarity of Celtic wor-ship that seems best 
estahlislu'd, is the Ioaa* of trees— their fondness of groves for their .safred rites. Is it 
probable that they would select the downs of Wiltshire, c.spccially such a spot as that 
Avlu*r(^ Stoiu'henge stands, for the site of their grcatcAst temple— a spot Avhore no tree 
e\ (.‘ 1 * grcAV or could groAv ? 1 hat tlu^y might erect a tomb or cenotaph among the 

graves of tlu'ir forefathers seems probabh; (*nough; and if Avebury was a battle 
field, that would account for the locality Avh<*rc it is found, but it seems difficult to 
suggest a reason for their being where they are on any other hypothesis. 

This, hoAvcver, is not the place to examine the evidence on which tho age or 
purposes of these monuments is to he determin(*d. It is, however, impossible to pass 
over the subject entirely in silence, as reference will occasionally have to be made to 


^ Aivli;i‘ologia, XXV. p. 198. 


^ Vita' AliUitum, p. 40. 
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them in the followinii: pages ; while unfortunately nine people out of tt'u in jhis eountry 
at the present day hcli('ve that Stonehenge and Avebury wcw built by the Druids ; 
that they were^ Dracontia or Serpent Temples ; and every one can point out- tin* altar 
stones on which the human victims Averc sacrificed, and in fact knows all about th(M*r 
religion and rites, and it may b(^ added bcdievcs in their primteval anti(iuity. Till 
thcs(^ erroneous impressions are dispelled, the subjc'ct Ave have in hand can hardly be 
remdered intelligible.^ 

A far more promising tiedd for the investigation of Serpent Worship in Jlritain 
occurs in Sc^otland, on the east coast, north of the Dortli. In that country, oikjc 
knoAvn as Pictland, there', exists even at the present day a great number of Mc'galithic 
monumc'iits, many of Avhich are covered Avith sculptures of a class totally distinct 
from tlfose found anywhere (dse, and Avhicli haA'(' hitherto ballh'd tlu' ingcMiuity of 
antiquari('s. Among them the serpent appears froqiiently and so prominently that 
it is impossible to doubt that he Avas considcTcd as an object of ATneration by those 
Avho ereet('d those monuments, Avhih^ on the other hand Serpent AVorship could hardly 
haA’C originated in the north of Scotland, where the snakes ar(‘ so few and contemptihh'. 
Mr. Stuart" enumerates tAventy-three representations of the serpemt on th('s(' stones, 
thirteen time's aecompani(*d by emblems, ten times Avithout tluun. In some instances, 
such as the Jvh'wton stone, the serpent is evidently the objec't for Avhieh the stont' 
was s('t up, and he is accompanied by the. broken s(*epirc, Avhicdi may eitlu'r he a 
hieroglyphic for God or King, or may only mean ‘‘holy” or “great,” or some such 
adjective, but. it c('rtainly impli(‘s distinction, if not consecration. 

The age of tlu'se sculptured stones is knoAVU Avith tolerabh' certainty, inasmuch 
as the greater number of tlnan have' either the Cross its<‘lf or Christian emblems 
engraved upon them, and thesis must/ therefore ho subsequent \o the age of St. Columba, 
Avho arrived in Scotland apparently in 5Ge3, and died in 597. Many of those also 
Avhieh haAa^ only Pagaji emblems arc so nearly idc'iitical Avith the Christian stones that 
they must be about th(^ same age. Some, however, are ruder and simpler, and th(‘ 
seri('s fades hack into the plain unsculptured Menhir, of Avhieh many (‘xisi in the 
same district. Inhere seems, indeed, to jio essential break either, so far as design 
or purpose Is eoneernod, b(‘tAVoen the rude unehiscdled blocks of Carna(* and Av(‘hnry 
and such elaborate Christian obelisks or Swenos stone at Forres, oi* tin? grou|) that, 
once surmounted the mound at St. Vigeans.'^ 

AVe shall probably not err far if Ave regard these tracMis of Serpent ^Vorship 
in the north-('ast of Scotland as indicating tlu^ extreme AV('stern limit to Avhicdi an 
oriental superstition sccaus to have extended, and Avhich may probably, as liinted ahov(‘, 
be traced tlu-ough Scandinavia and tln’i (‘astern provinc^cs of Kiirope to the sliorcs of th(‘ 
Black S('a, Avhcrc it avus in almost immediate contact Avith thos(^ place's where Ave 
know it aftc'rAvards flourished. The Edda scaans sufliciont to prov(^ that a form of 
Serpent Worship did certainly prevail in S(5andiuavia in the early centuries of tlu' 
Christian era; and nothing sec'ins more probahh' or mon^ in accordance with Bictish 

1 Tho nrgiunent with regard to tho ago and us(! of ihcM* nioinunents has, sinc(‘ this wu.^ written, been more 
fully developed by the author iii his work on Rudo Stone Monumoiita. Murray, 1871. 

2 Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol, II. p. Ixxiv. 

^ All these will be found desoribed in Stuart’s “ Sculptured Stones,” ahov(^ referred to, and also in 
Colomd Forbes Leslie’s “ Early Races of Scotland.” Edin. 1866. 
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traditions,' than that it. should hav(^ passed tlicncc into Scotland, and should have left 
its traces cvcryAvhcrc between’ <hc Orkneys and the Firths.® There is no evidence, 
however, of Serpent Worship, in I his form at least, having passed souiji of the Forth. 
The traces of it that may exist in England or Ireland— if any— most probably 
belong to an earli('r pre-historie people, and may have been introduced by another 
and more southern route. 


Africa. 

Wo tread on surer ground, when leaving Serpent Worship in its most attenuated 
form, and in tlie uncongenial (dimatc of its furthest extension to the north and west, 
and iiuji to Africa, where' it always was at home, and where it now flourishes in all 
its pristine N'igour. Serpents are, and always must liavc been, so numerous and 
important in Africa, that it is then', if not in Mesopotamia, that, we should, a priori, 
exi)cet their worship to have been first introduced, and it is by no means impossible 
that it ivas so. We know so little, liow'cver, of what happened in Africa in ancient 
times— t'xeept in Egypt — that it is difli(uilt to speak ivith any confidence on the subject, 
and the institutions of Egypt, w(!r(' so abnormal and so exclusively their own, that 
we cannot, reason from them to any general conclusions. Perhaps, when the subject 
is carefully looked into, more maybe ascertiiined than is now known, but our present 
purpose! is with the worship :is it exists at tlu' prtist'ut day, or did in recent times. 

One of tiu' best known examples of modern Serpent Worship exists in Upper 
Egypt, at a ])laee ealh'd Sheikh llaredi, from a tomb of a Mahomedan saint of 
that name', which exists on the spot. The aeeonnt given of the place by Norden,’ 
who visit('d it in 17;3H, with a nu'ri! change of nani(!s, is an ('xact counterpart of what 
might have been found in Pausanias or any ancient author des(!ribing the grove of 
Es(!ulapius, at, Epidaurus. When anyone was so unwell as to requu-c his services, 
an ambassadress w^as sent in tluj person of a spotless virgin — as at Lanuvium — and 
if his godship pleasi'd h(' came out of his cave, hung himself around her neck, and 
allowed himsc'lf to be carried in ])roc('ssiou to the sick man’s bedside. Ucrc he stayed, 
as Norden irreverently suggests, a length of time propoi'tionate to the gifts offered 
to his priests, and then returned alone to his dwelling. Dr. Pococke’s episcopal dignity 
seems to have becui so ofl'ended by the monstrosity of the superstition, that ho abuses 
the .s('rpent and his attendants, but lie confirms in every particular ^^^(in’s acicount. 
lie Avas told that it, had been tlu're sim;e the time of Mahomet; that they sacrificed 
to it sheep and lambs. They added that Avhen a number of Avomej?' visit bim, which 
th(!y do once a year, he comes out and twines himself about the neck of the most 
beautiful.' 

From Wilkinson® wt learn that the worship still continues, but has fallen 
somewhat into disrepute of late. 


^ Skpn«s Chronicles ol* tlu; Piets aiul Sef>t.s p. xc\. ol se<p 

^ There are Home Inulilioiis in rst)rthuinl)t‘rlmul, such ns Unit of the Lnidley Wurm ol* Spintlh*.st,()n Hough, 
ami there wiis a Wuriu hill sit Liiiiihton, iiiul sit other phiees in tho neighhourliood (Walter White, Northumher- 
hiiul nml tlu- Ponh'r, ]>. 2U), (‘.t soip). A.11 this wouhl perfectly sieconl with the theory that it w^ns the reault of a 
Scandimiviiin eoui>e of immigration which rcjudied these two points on the coast. 

3 Truvels in the Kust, ii. 40, 

^ Pocoekt' in Piiik(*rton’s Voyngo-*, xv. p. 269, ot soq. 

B llttiidbook of Kgyi)l, 301. 
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It docs not seem to be a mattev of much doubt but that the Serpent was 
extensively worshipped in Abyssinia before, the introd'uction of Christianity in the 
fourth centm-y. All the lists of their kings which have been brought homo by 
Bruce, Buppcll, and others, commence Avith “ the, St'rpent ” and bis progeny, though 
we are not told Avhen he inugncd nor where. We arc furtber told that when Abi'eba 
and Atzbeba found(>d A.vum 310 a.i>., “that one portion of the peojile of Ethiopia 
“ then worshipped the Serpent, the rest folloAved the Law of Moses. Abuna Abba 
» SaiamA, then introduced Gliristianity, and the inhabitants were baptized,” See.' 

It is by no means (dcjar wlu'tlu'r the gn-at dragon who is said to have lived 
at Axurn- was tlu^ image of a god or merely a serpent, more; probably the former, 
as he Avas burst asund('r by the prayers of nine Christian saints. Be all this as it 
may, avc have the dircict testimony of Bruce that the Shangalla, in that neighbour- 
hood, “Avorsbip various trees, serpents, the moon, planets, and stars in certain 
“ positions;” and more instances might no doubt be found if looked for. It is, 
hoAvcver, on tb<! aa'csI coast that tlie worship tlourishcs in all its prislino vigour. 

Although no one lias residi’d long (“iiough on the Guinea coast AAUtli learning 
and leisure srrffleient. to write anything like an exhaustiva; treatise on the religions 
of that country, avc have Avhat is nearly of <*(iual value; for our pur[)()ses in a series 
of narratives of Portuguese, Dutch, bh-eneb, and English travellers, lixtending ovct 
more than two hundred years. Those anterior to 17 i« have' been digested by Astley ‘ 
into a continuous narrative and description; and in 17(>0 President dc Drosses,'’ ol 


the Ercrreb Academy, wrote a liuad account of Avliat Avas then InioAvn on the subject, 
and from that time' various travellers have added to our knoAvlcdge, Tlie best 
and fulh'st. of the, modern narratives are those of IVI. llepin," a surgeon in the 
Erench naA'y; and that of Capt. Burton and Commodore Wilmot,’ Avbo Avent on an 

official mission to Dahomey in 18G3. The one jioinl. on Avhich avo desire }norc 

information is as to the extent of this form of faith, and as to the ('thnologieal 

ndatious of the people Avbo practi.si; it. We are told, for instance, that, Avheii the 

Dahomans invach'd Whidah in 172(i, they killed the sacri'd snak(>s, and olherAvis(> 
outraged tlie religious feelings of the AVhidans.’' Both eoiuitries, are now united 
under one rule, and apparently Avith one religion. Was it otliei-Avise 110 years ago? 
and can the distinction uoav be traced? These and such like (picstions arc well 
worthy of more attention than they have hitherto received, for if av(! are, ever to 
understand the anciimt peculiarities of tliis faith, it must be by a thorough study 
of the best living examples. 

Hitherto avc have been only gathering together, as it AV(‘r(;, the fossil remains of 
an extin<!t religion, Avbcreas in Ali’ica not only does Serpent Worship flourish at tin; 
present day, but it exists in conjunetion Avith all those peculiarities ol which only 
traces can be found elsewhere. Ancestral Avorship, accompanied by human sacrifices 
on the most lavish s(!al(*, is the leading characteristic of the, Dahoinan religion, and 


^ Dillniniin id Z(‘itRchrifl dor] Morgfinliiiidl.Rtdicn 
OcHcllsrhaft, vol. Vll. p. 33H, ct aoq. 

2 Ludolf, ComiDcnt. iii. 284 ? 

^ Travels, ii. 534. 

^ Astlcy’s Collection of Voyages, 4 vols, quario, 
London, 1846. 


Do BroR*<e.s, <ln <li‘s Difu.v Fctisclifs, itc. 

12mo. Baris, 1760. 

Ia* Tour dll Monde, 18()3, p. J), et .MMp 
^ Mission lo llio King of Halioiney, 2 v(4s. Hvo. 
Murray, 1864. 

Capt. Snellgrove’s Nnrrutivc in Astley, iii. ISq, 
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with it \v(* luivo the institution of a fcmalo warrior class, which wo have hitherto 
only known throu^■h the hcautifnl Amazonian lictions of the Greeks or the legends 
of the irindoos, as to the Stri-rAjya, hut in Dahomey the institution exists to this 
(lav ill all its hideous savai^(*rv. 

Till' thiM'c gods worshipped in Whidah, or to speak more correctly, the three 
classes of gods, an' Sei-pc'uts, Trees, and the Gcean;' the same trinity represented hy 
MinerAa, Ne])tnn(', and Ereehtlionios as was ('fttahlished in the Erechthoum, in the 
Akropolis of Athens, inor(' tlian thr('(' Ihonsind years ago. Of these, the serpent called 
Danh ghwe, or tlie earthly serpent, is tin* lirsl. “ It is esteemed the- supreme bliss and 
“ gc'ut'ral good. It has 1,()()() T)auh-si, or snake wives, married and single votaries, and 
“ its inlliK'iice cannot he meddled with hy the two others, which are subject to it.” - 

'I’lie ;mcestor of tin* ])resent raca; of si'rpc'iit gods is said to have deserted from 
tiu! Ardrah peopI(' ages ago, in conse([n<'nce of their Avick('duess, on the eve of a 
battle, and to have heen received hy the Whidah people with the highest honours.* 
lie is reported to l)e still alive, as all tlu'sc^ gods are immortal, though it need hardly 
h(' addl'd, no Muropean has .seen him, hut his deseendants seem to he among the 
most beaut ifni, and certainly are among thi' most liarmli'ss of their kind, 

Des Marchais giAcs a full description of the worship addriissed to this god, and 
a |)ictnre of a ])voe('ssion, in which the king, the king’s wives, and all the nobles 
took part,’ hi'aring itreseiits and oilerings to the si'rpent god. Erayi'rs are addri'sscd 
to him on e\ery oecasiou, and answers are retiirni'd hy the snakes in lamversation 
with the high priest. The one thing wi; seem to miss is the Eseulapian character. 
It maybe that this is included in his characteristic of an omniscient and all-powerful 
god, hut it does not seem to he especially mentioned. 

AYomi'u, when touchi'd hy the si'rjx'nt, are said to hi'come “possessed.” They 
ari! seizi'd with hysteria, and ofti'ii bereft of ri'ason. When so atlected thi'y are 
secluded in hospitals jirepared for their rece])tion, and gi'iierally aftcrAA^ards are 
considered as priestessi's, — Fetish AA'omen, -thongh ri'turned to civil life. The hulk of 
the priestesses are, girls devotial either before their birth or at a very early age to the 
service of thi' god. Tlii'y are brought up in the temple, taught singing, dancing, and 
various aeeomplisinnents exactly as the Jiuutch girls are in the temples of Southern 
India, and Avhen of age ari' married to the god. On this occasion they arc marked 
Avith the image of the god by pricking the skin AAnth ni'cdlcs and rubbing in indigo, 
or somi' blue dye, which is ijidelihle.’’ 'fin's seal is said to ho .set upon them hy the 
god himsi'll','' hut, as in (jlri'cce, no one daix! to div'ulgc his mysteries^ 

Besides this earthly serpent, there is another, the heavenly one, commonly called 
Danh. It is tlu' rainhoAv, and mak('s tin! Poj )0 heads, and confers AA'('aIth on man. 
Its emblem is a coiled and hornc'd snake of clay, in a pot. or calabash.” 


^ Uosmaii ill Astloy. 

- Hurl on, Yol. H. ]>. 1139. 

1)l*s Mnrchai.s’ (IT^o) Voyiiffcs, ii. p. 1.‘35, ct s(‘(j. 

* A copy of this plate is ^ivcii in Astlcy, vol. III. plate 7. 

^ From Suetonius wc Icarii that wlicii Atiji, the mother of Auj^ustus, wns touch('(l hy the serpent in tho 
temph* of Apollo, she wa8 iimrkeil with a stain (iimculu) like a paiiitetl serpent, so that she did not afU^’wiirds 
dure to uppMir in the public hjiths. — Sueton. in Aug. c. 94. 

^ Burton, ii. 14H, 
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The second god in the Dahoman Pantheon is reprcsentcMl by lofty and beautiful 
trees. They are pmyed to and presented with oiferings in limes of sickness, and 
especially of fever. The most i*evercd of tlu'se is the' cotton trc'c (Bombax), whose 
wives equal those of the snake, and the Loco, the well-known poison Uvx' of Ihe 
West African coast. The latter numbers few Loco-si or wivc's, but, on the otluT 
hand, has its OAvn fetish pottery, which may bo bought in ('very market.^ 

The youngest brotlun* of the triad is JIu, th(> t^ecan. TIh^ Iluiio, or (ux\an priest, 
is now considered tlm highest of all, a fetish king at AVliidah, where h(' has 500 
wives. Th(^ othnangs to this god are. rice, corn, oil, beans, and also (doth, cowries, 
and other valuables; but at time's the king s(mds as an (HU'an sacrilie(', from llu' 
capital, a man (tarried in a hammock, with the drc'ss, the stool, and umhn'lla of a 
noble. A canoe takes him out to tlu' sea, and he is thrown to Ww sharks. 

The human sacrift(*('s or “customs,'* as Ihc'y arc' usually called, of Dahomc'y, are 
one of the most r(!markal)le religious ohsiTvancM's of the world. Tiny have' lu'cn 
frequently dc^scrihed, but by uo om* so fully or intelligently as by Ca|dain Burton, 
in his volumes we have just bc'c'u (Quoting from.’ T\n\y arc' diviclcMl into greatcT and 
lesser customs. At the lbrmc*r not h‘ss than 500 or GOO viedims are sacriliced; at 
the latter, at which Captain Burton and his com]»anions assisted, 30 or LO si'cmi to 
suthc.e. The idem seems to be that whc'u the' king Ic'aves this world it is nc'cessary 
his wife', bis sc'rvants, and his domestic animals should aemompany him, and thc'y are 
all slaughtc'rcd accordingly. Tlic' Ic'ssct customs arc' an annual act of ancestral 
Avorship in honour of the' d('])artc'd king, and also to kernp uj) liis stock, though in 
the’! land of the immortal this sec'ins unncMmssary. Bc'sidcs that, avIuik^vct a battle' 
is fought or any grc'at c'vent happc'us, a mcsscmgc'r is despatclu^d to propitiate the 
late king by kc'cping him JaW in the nc'ws of his late kingdom. It is said the 

present king Avould not be unwilling to do away with, or at least to modify, some' 
of the most revolting fc'aturc's of this giral slaughtc'r, but that his snhji'cts would 
regard sucdi an act as a neglect of his most sacred duties, and he might, lose' his 
throne as a punishmc'nt for such impiedy." 

JNonc of the Avorks above refc'rrc'd to make it clear Avhat. the negro's ideas of 
immortality are, probably hecmusc none sucdi c'xist. That tlic'v haAc an idea of a 
future state, and that they consider tills Avorld as nu'rely onci of traiisilion, is c'viclc'ut. 
All pass on to the nc'xt and bc'tter world, but with the same wants, feedings, and 
desires that they possessed while sojourning hc'rc', and apparently with the same 
distinction of rank. The last king, howc'ver, is the one c'spc*eially hononrc'cl, and the* 
reigning monarch, Avhc'ii he dies, c'xpects the c^hicT Avorship to lx* paid to him, and no 
doubt he is the oue AAdio takes the grc'alc'sl interest in sublunar alfairs. Thc'y newer 
rise apparently to the rank of gods, hut if they do not die thc'y arc' at h'ast \(‘ry soon 
forgotten. ‘ 

When eoiilc'inplating this, to ns, strange religious cleAvlopmc'ut, the' cinc'stion 
incAutably arises, JToav far arc wc to c'ousidcr tliis Dahoman Avorshij) as a living 


1 Burton, ii. p. 140, 1. 111. 

^ Burton. As nlmosit tlu* whole work is <lrvot<Hl to ties huhji‘Ct, it ir* nnilK-ss lo spreif^ 

^ Burton, ii, 176. 

^ Among the Zulus the siiukt; is heM in great respeet, uml is not wilUngly killeil; us th«‘ir (load ancestors 
Ere supposed to reappear in the fonii of snakes. — Colenso, on the Beiitateuch, p. VI. p. 142. 
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fragment of tlu; oldest redigion of tlie world, or liow far it may liavc grown np in 
more modern limes? 

The traditions of tlie country are, as might bo expected, far too vague to be of 
any avail in s’ueb an tmtiuiry, and wc arc left to draw our conclusions from such 
infornndiou as w(' can gather els(.>where. We know from the Egyptian monuments 
that neither the y>hysical ('(‘atures nor the social status of the negro have altered in 

the slightest, degreu; during the last 4,000 years. If the typo was then fixed which 

has since remained unalleivd, why not his religion also ? There seems no d priori 
ditfieulty. No other people in tlu' whole Avorld seem so unchanged and unchangeable. 
Movements and mixtures of races have taken place cvciywhere else. Christianity 
has swej)l Sery)eul AVorshi]) out of what, Were the limits of the Roman world, and 
Mahomedauism lias done the same ov(>r the greater part of Northern Africa. Neither 
intluciiee has yet jumet rated to the Gold Coast, and there apparently the negro holds 
“ his old faith and old feelings fast ” in spite of the prt)gr('ss of the rest of the 

woi-ld. It may b(‘ ^'ely horrible*, but so far as wc now know it is the oldest of 

human faiths, and is practised with more completeness in Dahomoy than anywhere 
else, at least at the present day. 


Ambuioa. 

There are few things in eonnc'xion with the ancient mythology of America more 
certain than that there exish'd in that country before its discovciy by Columbus extreme 
veneration for the s<‘rpcnt. AVhether or not this should be designated “worship” is 
not so clear. The total ahsence of any native* literature renders it extremely difficult 
to realise the (*xaet. interpr(‘t ation to he put on any .observed phenomena, and we 
gatlu'v very little trustworthy information from the early Christian missionaries or 
historians. 'I’lu'y wen* either loo ignorant or too prejudicc'd to take a dispassionate 
view of what th(>y saw, and wen* too much inclined to sec; the serpent of Eve, or 
the deluge of Noah, in tlu* vague traditions of the natives; though, to account for 
these, they wen* obliged to make St. Thomas missionary to Mexico— before that 
kingdom or <*ify nas fonnd(*d- -as w<*ll as first Eishop of Madras. 'I'hc consequence 
is, that we are dependent (*ither on a very imperlc’ct ('xamination ol the Sculptures, 
or on very vague oral traditions, for our knowledge of the subject; and it need 
hardly h(/ addl'd, that with only such data it is extremi'ly difficult to arrive at any 
satisfju'tory conclusion. At the same* time, however, it must be admitted that if a 
systematic examination of such data as exist were undei*takcn, with special refiTcnce 
to Trei* and Serpent Worship, a great deal might yet be effecti^d; but as no one 
has yi't att(*m])ted the investigation, the subject must for the present be left in its 
original obscurity. 

'J’hc principal deity of the Azti'c Pantluion seems Tezcatlipoca, or Tonacatlccoatl, 
lit(*rally the Sun Serpiait. Accordiiig to Sahagun, in his character of God of Hosts, 
h(^ Avas addressed by the Mexican high priest : “ Wc entreat that those who die in 
“ war may be reei'ived by thee, our father the sun, and our brother the earth, for 
“ thou alone rcignest.” ' 


^ f'quier’s Serpt nt Symbol in Amorico, p. 162. 
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The name of the primitive goddess, the wife of Tczcatlipoca, was Ciliuacolwiatl, 
or Tonacacihua, the female serpent or the feimile sun. She, according to the 
Mexicans, gave to the light at a single birth two childn'ii, one male tlu; other 
female, to whbm they refer tlu; origin of mankind.' 

A still more remarkable myth is that of Quetzal-coatl, litci’ally the feathered 
serpent. Ho is by some represented as bom of a pure virgin in the province of 
ToUan; by otlnsrs as a stranger coming from a “far countiie,” some time between 
the sixth and ninth century of our cm. Ho this as it may, he was the giv'at law- 
giver and civilizer of the inhabitants of Analmac. lie taught tlu'm religion, gave 
them laws, instructed them in agriculture and the use of metals, and the various 
arts of life. He is generally represented as an old man, with a white flowing 
beard and venerable aspect. He Avas, in fact, tlu^ Lyenrgus ai\d th(^ Bacchus of 
.Central America, and having finished his mission lu; withdrew, like the former, it 
is said, by sea, promising to return. So implicitly was this believed by his subjc'cts, 
that when the Spaniards appeared on the coast they wc'n* joyfidly haihal as the 
returning god and his com])anions. Alas! they came only to destroy them and tbeir 
institutions. 

If all the evidences bearing on this legend W(;re thoroughly sifted hy some; one 
competent to the task, I feel confident they would result in an historical rc'siduum ; 
and if so, it Avould throw great light on one of the most pcr|)lexing prfdflcins 
conucctf'd with the civilization of the New World. 

As we shall see presently, Serpent Womhip Avas the faith of a giH'at and ])rosperous 
khigdom in Cambodia at the time just indicated as tlu' age of the ^Mt'xican |>ro])het; 
and it is more than probable that tlu; Avorship prc'vailcd in China and the islands to 
the castAvard at that time. Is it possibh* that it may havti crossed tlu! I’acitlc, and 
land(!d on the western coast of Amex-iea, and, finally, bloomed in Anahnac ? If 
such a solution were possible, it Avould explain many similarities bi'tAva'cn tlui ndigiou 
and arts of the Old World and the New, Avhich arc* noAV extremely puzzling, for Avant 
of some such evidence of intercommunication. 

On th(! other hand, if avc may trust tin? anticpiarics of tln^ Tlnitod Slat(‘s, tlum! 
arc great serpent mounds foiaucd of earth, 1,000 feet long and more,’ AX'hich Avould 
seem to prov(5 that before the pnwent race of Bed Indians inhabited tlu; states Ohio 
and Iowa, a race of Serpemt Worshippt'rs occupied tlu'ir places, and they may have 
been th(! ancestors of the Toltcics. When, hoAvever, avc remember Avilh Avhat curious 
credulity Stukelcy manufactured a Drac-ontium out of Avehm-y, and Bathurst Dt'ane 
saw a serpent seven miles long in the groups of Menhirs at Carnac, avc must pause 
before we feel 8m*c that these American mounds do really represent serpents at all. 
This point cannot be settled Avithout much more aceuratev surveys and more vtautious 
observers than have yet turned their attention to tin; subject. 

If it should turn out that these are really reprcscmtations of the groat s(!rpent, 
and that this Avorship is indigenous in the New World, we are thrown hack on tlu; 
doctrine that human nature is alike cvcryAvluTc, and that man in like (tircumstantu's 
and with a like degree of ciAulization does always the same things, and elaborates 


1 Gumu, Dfhscripcion IlislDiicu y Cronoluj^^ica tic las pctlriis tic Mexico, p. li!). 

2 Smithsonian Coutributioiis to Knowh ilgt*, vol. I. See also Sejuier’s Ser|M*iit Symbol, p. I JIT to 141, 
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the same beliefs. It may 1)0. so, but I confess it appears to me that at present the 
cvi(lcn(!o preponderalc's ihe other way. It should be mentioned, however, that in 
America the snake that is worshipped is ahvays tlie indigenous rattlesnake. Whether 
as separate images or ns adorning the walls of the temples of Yucatan, this charac- 
teris|i(! seems invariable, and in so far would favour tin; local origin of the faith. 
Th(‘ gr('at('sl difllculty of the invesligiition arisc's from almost absolute destruction of 
all the monuments of the capital by its barbarous eomjuerors, and the conseejuent 
paucity of rc'al rcdiable data on which to found our conedusions. 

ft seems, however, impossible to read the numerous evidences which Muller ‘ has 
eolleeted together with so much industry not to feel convinced that Serpent Worship 
did prevail all over the continent. In Peru apparently with qualities similar to those 
of th(' Serpents in the Old World." But in Mexico, and among the North American 
Indians, occasionally with attributes of ti-rror which were never ascribed to him on^ 
this sid(‘ of the Atlantic. Quetzaleoatl is always an exce])tion to this inference; 
and on tin' whole it seems mon' ttiasonabh; to suppose that these; characteristics are 
to b(> aserilx'd more to tlu' horror of the Christian narrators than to the feelings of 
tin; worshippei-s. We havi; no native accounts, and dei)entl consequently wholly on 
those who looked on the Avorship from an outside and antagonistic point of view. 

If, ho\M‘V('r, we may trust B(*rnal Diaz, he tells us that living rattlesnakes were 
kepi in I Ik' gri'at temple at Mc'.vico as sacred and petted objects. They were kept 
in a cabin of diversilied form, in whicdi a quantity of feathers had been strewed, 
and th(‘r(> they laid their <'ggs and nursed their snakelings. They Avere fed AAnth the 
bodies of tin- sacritieed, and with dogs meat." The same author tells us that on 
Cortes’ march lo litexieo they arrived at a place called Terraguea, Avhieh the Spaniards 
called the Town of Sc'rpents, on aeeount of the enormous figures of these reptiles 
which th(>y found in the temjdes, and Avhieh tlu' uativt's worshippc'd as gods.* But 
though it is impossibh' to read any of the narivativc's of tin; conq>U!rors Avithout being 
struck with tin' frequency Avith Avhieh .sa<;r(>d Serpents and Serpent Worship are 
spoken of, ii is always as a thing accursed, and to be aA'oided; never as an object 
worthy of attention, or to be inquired into, and thi'ir narratives consequently throw^ 
very litth' light on tlu' subj(‘ct. The sculptm-es Avould do more; Imt it Avill ri'quirc 
a long and patient imx'stigation by soim* one <!ompet»‘nt jierson on the spot be.fore 
their evuhmee can be cotisidered as available; at present avc knoAV very little of what 
tlu'y may contain. 

It need hardly be remarked that human sacrifices wen-e found accompanying 
Serpent Worship in America almost to as great an extent, as in Dahomey. Even 
hen;, however, it is probabh' avc must make a distinction Avhich may be of some 
importance. In Africa the sacrificial rites seem to be j)urely ancestral. In America 
they Averc made to proj)itiat(' gods, not apparently the ancestors of the reigning family, 
nor nearer to them in time than Quetzaleoatl. The princi})al object seems always 
to have been augury to obtain from the gods an indication of their will, which docs 
not si'i'in to have; been the ease in Dahomey, it Avas also no doubt considered that 
the sacrifice itself Avas agreeable to tin; dc*ity, and it was expected that the oracle, 


1 Aiiierikanische Um*ligioTU‘n. 1855. 

Mulkr, p. 366. 


Bcriuil Diaz, translated by Tjockhart, i. 233. 
^ p. 125, See also pp. 3, 7. 
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which was the doelaratiou (»f his will, would he favourahlc in proportion to the 
number of tho victims. 

It is hy no moans improhablo that wIkmi lookcMl for, 'free Wfirship will also he 
found to have prevailed exteusivelv in the New World. Mr. 'Pylor numtions two 
instan(U!S that cam** under his uotiee.' The first was a veiu'rahh' dc'eiduoiis ey])r<'ss, 
with a stem sixty feet in eircumference near its root, and with a fountain t-ushini' 
up within the hollow of the trunk itself. It was hung all over with votive olleriugs, 
besides Imndreds of locks of hair, teeth, and bits of ribhon. Tin' otlu'r was trc'atcd 
in the sam(' maunei", and had the valuable property for whoever touched it, that all 
feeling of wcariiu'ss h'ft him. ^[iiller also linds traces of Trei* Worshij) all over the, 
continent of Aiucrie:!, and geiu'rally in juxtaposition, if not in actual connexion, Avith 
that of the S(!rpcnt.“ Ihil Inn-e again Ave must, pause for further information before 
attempting to g(meraliz('. 

^ AiiJihuiw, *21"), ! 2 () 5 . • 

- Auk rikiuM.s«*ln‘ FiirllgioiKui, 491. S«k al>o H)7, 121, 26*4, tt A/y. 
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1‘krsia. 

Tiik Eastern hrancli of our subject Jias been even less investigated by European 
scholars than (hose divisions iioHced in the previous pages. This has arisen partly 
rrom a less degree ol' iamiliarity with Eastern tradition, but more probably because 
until tli(5 very recent discoveries in Cambodia and at Amravali no very tangible data 
existed on wliich any satisfactory conclusions could be based. The subject is now, 
lujwever, assuming a very ditferent a.spect, and before long it may be ho])ed that great 
light will be thrown on the Tree and Sei'j)ent Worship of the wcsh'rn world, from a 
study ol' those forms of that faith wdiich we now hnow existed at one time iti India. 

With Persia the case is slightly ditferent. We know of Jio mateidal remains of 
Snake Worship in that country, and learn very little from native history. The Zend- 
yV vesta is the work from whi(di at first sight \v(‘ might ('xj)ect most, not only from 
its antiquity, but because of its doctrinal character. Tt is, hoAvever, of very little use 
for our pr(‘S(‘ut purposes, inasmuch as it, like; the Vedas, embodies the religious belief 
only of the Aryan, or as they are called here, the Iranian branch of the Persian 
])eople, and it m'cd hardly Ik; repeated here that they are not, and never were, 
Serpemt AVorshijipers anywhere. If, indeed, there is one ])oint which comes out more 
clearly than another in the cour.se ol' this investigation, it is that Serpent Worship 
is essentially that of a Turanian, or at least of a non-Aryan people. In the present 
state of the eiupiiry it would be too bold a generalizalion to a.ssert that all Turanian 
races were Serpent AVorshippcTs ; and still h'ss can it be aHu-nied that all who looked 
on the Serpent as a Cod belonged to that family of mankind. It is safe, however, to 
assume. that the whole tendency of the facts hitherto brought to light, lies in that 
diretdion; and it s(*ems probable that eventually the worship of the Serpent may 
hecom(! a valuable ethnograidiic lest, of the prescnci! of Turanian blood in the veins 
of any people among whom it is found to prevail. 

At the tiuK! when the Creeks became acapiaintcd with Persia, the whole country, 
under the inlliumce of the Achaiinenian kings, had been broughr'to acknowledge 
Zoroasterism with its elemental T’ko Worship as their prmcipal form of faith. Tliis 
religion in its purity, — if we know it in that state, — was the faith wluch the Iranians 
bix)ught with them from their original s(!ats when they separated from the Indian 
Aryans, and Avas pra(dically their <;ommon faith both in India and in Persia. In the 
latter country, however, in the time, of the AclncmeniduA, it Avas strangely mix(;d 
up Avith Magism, a religion of muc-h more Semitic, or even, it may bo suspected, 
Turanian form, and tin* two Aven; at that time so blended in the Grecian accounts 
at least that it is now impossible to separate the one from the other. 

When the CrcH'ks lir.st turned their attention to the r(;ligion of Peu'sia we gather 
fi-om what they tell us that Tree* and Sequent Worship had ceased to bo regarded 
as the religion of any important body in the state, though the probability is that 
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it may have been followed to a considcvablc oxtcint by large classes of people in 
that vast empire. As, however, the Pei’sians despised, and the Greeks did not observe 
the Ophites, we an*, left almost entirely at the mercy of the Mahoini'dan historians 
and poets of the I'levcnth and following etniturics for such faint glimmc'rings of truth 
as can he picked up, and anyone who has ever opened one; of tlu'ir books will know 
what blind guide's they arc in such an investigation. It is donblful whelbcr even 
the critical skill of European scholars will ever .sift a subslratuin of tangible liistory 
out of the fabh'S of Eirdausi or Mirkbond. At prest'ut the task has hardly been 
attempted, and when it has, with only a small modicum of success. 

By far tin; most important and most interesting pc'rson in ancient Persian 
history, for our present purpos('s at least, is Zoluik. According to all accounts in; 
came from Arabia, and took his title, Bivar-asp, from bis body guard of 10,000 
horsemen by whom he was always accompanied.' Ills geiu'alogy from Tazi or 'iVij, 
the eponymous of the Arabs, is given both in the Bund('h('scli and tlu^ lilojmil,- 
Ilis father is represented as a simple poss(!ssor of flocks and herds, hut he is said 
to have conquered Cenlral Asia, and to have fixed his residc'nee at Babel.' Ilis reign, 
or rather that of his dynasty, is said to have lasted 1,000 years, when he, was over- 
thrown by Eeriduu, Avith tlui assistance of Gavah the blacksmith, by whom tlic original 
line of Jemshid Avas then restored. 

Eeridun has been identifu'd almost without doubt with Thraeiaona of the Zend- 
Avesta, cehdirated as the slayer of the thrcc-h(*aded Serpc'iit Daliaka, Avho Avas the 
creation of the ('vil poAver Angra Mainyus,' or inni’c popularly Aliriman. 

Zohak is represented by all the Mahomedau historians as having two snakes 
groAA’ing at his back, (nu; from each shoulder, and tluiy add that it Avas necessary to 
appease tli(\sc monsters by sacrificing daily tAVo young men in order that their 
cravings might be satisfied Avitli their brains.'’ All this has hitherto b('('n mysterious 
enough, but as we shall presently sec, all Avomen of the Ndga race had one seiqient 
between their shoulders, and all men — in India — one Avith three, five*, or seven lu'ads ; 
the tAvo of Zoluik s<’cm an earlier form, being tin* c^xact. duplication of those of the 
females, and it is also probable that, the three heads of tins Zend-Avesta “ include! the 
human head between the two snakes. We shall be in a bcittcr position to judge of 
this presently, but Avhatcver explanation avc adopt, it seems only to be an earlier 
form of a myth Avith which we arc noAV becoming familiar in India. The human 
sacrifices are only what avc find so universally accompanying Sc'iqicnt Worship all 
the world over. 

The most startling novelty with regard to Zoluik is tlu! assertion that he came 
from Arabia, where we have no reason to suppose that Serpent Worship then pre- 

^ fjiisti Bnnficlu'scli, 1H6H, (ilossiiry, s. v. IjGwanisp. llumUmch <l(*r Zt'iidspniclB*, l%(i, (ilossury, s. v. 
Duliukti. ^ 

2 Wirutihclimfinn, Zorou.strisclio Studicii, pp, dO, 37, c. 39. 

2 Js it poh.'^ililt* tlijit this is tlio Arab dynasty wliicli, accortliiig !o Borosns, ridctl in Ibiliylon in tint I3tli 
(•(‘iitury B.c. ? Utiwlinson’s Ancinnt MonarchirM, vol. F. p. 193. 

^ WiiBli.sclnminin <[noting from tlio Yaona, IX. H, p. 29. Sic a/so Wohtergaard in W(‘bt*r’s indisclio Studirn, 

vol. 111. p. 416. 

^ Mojniil (156) ; WindischniHnn, 37 ; Shah Namoh, Atkinson’s trnnshilion, p. 14. 

Trihns orilms pruxlituin, trihuH oapitibus. Musandi, 111, p. 252, jin<l the. Mahoniodans, on th«^ contrary, 
always S[»oak of “ Two Si*rpcnts borne on the tlicuhh‘rs of Dalnik.” 
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vailed. Teiliaps it only moans right bank of the* lower Euphrates, which to a man 
writing in Afghanisla]i, or the iiorlli-cast of P(Tsia, might be so described; the original 
seat of file empiric being Eabylon would l)eai‘ that interpretation. Moses of Chorenc^ 
wa>uld try to pei-suade us that Zohak w\ns identical with Astyages tlm Medc, but as 
bis ass(‘rtion s(‘ems to rest more' on a verbal eoin(?id(Mi(*(‘ than on historical evidence, 
too much reliance must not lx* placaxl upon it. The Serpent dynasty most probably 
reigiK'd in Mtxlia ratlnn* tlian in i^Tsia proj)er, but they must have been extinct 
belun' Ihe linu' of Cyrus, tlnjugh wdietlier all lliis is so or not can only be determim'd 
after jiion' careFul exaniiiiation than it has yet met with. 

One r(‘mnant of tlui ra(U' of Zoluik sc'ems to have survivcxl in Cabul, and it w'ould 
1)(‘ (‘s|)(‘eially interc'sting to us, if we knew^ more about it, as it seems the connecting 
link l)(‘lwe<Mi Ihi' Persian and Tudian S(M*p(uit Worship. According to the Mojmil, 
“ WIk'Ji Taj, lh(‘ primogemiior of tin* Arabs, Avas settled in Ikibel, one of his sons 
“ married a daughter of Pcnidiin and settled in Cabul, and his sou was llustem’s 
“ mal(‘rnal grandfather.” “ We find furtluT particulars of the family in the ShFdi 
iSam(‘li. WIhmi Zal tln^ soji of Sam Avent to Cabul he round Mihrfd), a descendant 
of Zoluik, on IIk' throne, and having fallen in lov(‘ Avith his dangliter, lliidabeh, he 
was forbidd(‘n by ih(‘ iLnhids to marry Inn*, lu'eause the chief of Cabul was of the 
family of Zoluik, the Ser))ent King. Tlie fatlun* loo from this eireumstaiiee dreaded 
lli(‘ resentnunil of Manuch(*hr if be alloAved the union, and not Avithout reason, for 
lh(‘ king order(‘d Sam to destroy Kabul hy fire and sword, and especially tbe house 

of ^filiral), tluMi ruhn* of tli(» s(u*])ent rae(‘, and all bis adheremis were to be put to 

d(‘alh." Eortunatcly for tin; lovers tbe ditriculty Avas got over, and tlu^ result was 
th(‘ birth of Pustcun, the most wonderful lu'ro of Eastern romance. The point of 

interc'st to us, hoAV(W(‘r, is, that it is probably to the preservation of this race of 

S<a‘p(Mit AVorshij)pers that avc ow'(‘ that nmiarkahle dcvelopmenl of Buddhism, Avhich 
dislingnisluMl the valh^y of the Cabul river hetAveen the decline of tlui Oroco-Baetrian 
kingdom and the rise of IIk^ Mahomedan pow(M' in that ([uarter. 

OiKj of tlie last material traces of Serpent Worship that is found in Persia occurs 
in a l)as~rcli(‘f at Nakshi-lUistem, near Persepolis. it r('pr(*seiils Ormuzd bestoAving 
tin* eirehd ot royalty on Ardisliir Babegan the first king of tb.e Sassaniaii line 
(a.I). 220). Beneath the le(d of the horse on Avbieli the god (?) is seated, lies Ardevau, 
the last ol ilu; Barthians, and round his head arc* twisted two Avrithing snakes,* not 
such as probably adoiJied the slioukha’s of Zohak, hut still sufficiently important to 
mark that Ilu* seul|)toj* intended to rt'presenl the Parthian as of tlie hated race of 
Zohak, the lollowcu’ ol tlu^ accursed Ahriman, Avhom Ormuzd tramples under foot 
Avhile Ix'stow’ing the (»ml)l(*m of royalty on the Zoroastrian, Fire- Worship] )ing Sassanian. 

Tlui inon* closely it is looked at the more probable docs it appear that not only 
ill this instance, but throughout the AAdiole ancient history of Persia, the so-called 
dualism is mueh more an (‘thiiographiijal expression than the result of any theological 

^ llist-ory of Arincnia, l\)MscTij>l to liook !. “Los ilosooialans tTAstyages otnblis on Annonie portoiont 
oncoro lo noin do \ isoliabazouiii, o<* qui signifio Raoo do ilragon, Cotto donoiuination lour vi‘nait du iiom du roi 
dos Modos.” — St. Martin, J. 28o. 

2 Wirulisohinaiin, d7. 

•* Atkinson’s translation of Shah Naiiioh, i». 77 ot soq. 

* K(*r Porter, vol. J. plate xxiii.; .FLindin ft Costo, Voyage on Por»o, plate clxxxik 
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elaboration. It was the opposition of 'ruvan to Iran, of Zohak to Zoroaster, of Ormuzd 
to Ahriman — aii Aryan raee, with their pure oleinontal worsliip, intriulini' into a 
country occupied by a Serpent-worshipping; people of Tin-anian origin, hut instead of 
totally abolishing and ignoring the religion of the eoinpiercd, forcing it into an 
unnatural combination with their own. All this, however, ^^'as earrii'd out in such 
a manner as to represent their own as the sourets of all that is good and elevated, 
and that of the subject race as the origin of all that is evil and accursed. 

The answer to the ([ut'slion whether Tn'C Worship did or did not prevail in 
Ancient Persia will mainly depend on the signilication scholars may eventually agrt'C 
to assign to the Iloma or Soma worship, which forms so important a c(nemonial 
observance both in the Vedas and tlu^ Zend-Avesta. If tht\ Soma i)lant always was 
the Asclepias acida or Sarcostema vimiiialis, which is now^ used by the Ihahmans 
for that purpose, it eaunot be called Tree Worshi]) in the sense in whicli the tmin 
is used tliroughout this essay. Tin? Aseh'pias is a ci’ceping shrub, almost Avithout 
leaves, and only remarkable for a milky juice, to wliieh th(> most important virtiu's 
arc aserib(‘d. It is uoav used as fn'shly cxpre.ssc'd,' but in fornuM- times was fermented 
so as to produce intoxication. 

On the othi'r hand, Windischmaun, wdio had probably rendi'i'cd himself more 
familiar with the spirit of the Zend-Avesta than any other scholar, llms t'xjiresses 
himself on the subject. “Iloma is the first <if the tn'cs plant(‘d by Ahura-Mazda 
“ in the fountain of life, lie who drinks of its juice never dies. According to tlu' 
“ Bundehesh, the Gogard or Gaokenma tree bears the lloma, which gives health and 
“ generative pow'cr, and imparts life at the resurrection. The lloma jdaiit does not 
“ decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and lias leaves like jessamin, 
“ yellow and white.” • 

In another place he. says, “From this it appears that the White lloma or the 
“ 'free Gokard is the 'free of lafi* which grew in I’aradise.” 

In Persian mythology the lloma was also p(*rsonified as a god, and eonver.M's 
with Ahura-Mazda with regard to the origin of all things, as if In' wen' eo-ecpial 
in knowledge with the great god of the Persians himself. Whatever foim, however, 
it may have taken, our author adds, the Soma was umpiestionably tin' greatest 
and holiest offering of ancient Indian or Iranian worship.’ 

It w^ould require a much more intimate knowh'dge of the subject than can be 
obtciincd from such translations as have been made, or such books as hav(' been 
jmblished, to speak at all definitely regarding the lloma. From such data as arc 
available it would ajipear that the Iloraa had its origin in the same myth as the 
Trees of Life and Knowledge w'hieh grew in Paradise, and that it passed through a 
stage of Bacchic mystery, though wludher the vine or -some other plant was then 
the lloma is by no means clear; and at last it sank into the jirescnt innocent 
Soma form, which, however, can hardly hi' regarded as anything but a jcminisi'cnee 
of its former greatness and importance. 


1 Hftng, Ktwiiys, p. 247 ff. Wilson, Introduv,tion Wimlischmunii, Zornjisii isrho Stuilipn, pp. S‘), 

to thft Rig-Vodji-Saiilnta, ^ol. I. p. xxxvi. et seq. H>7, 251. 

2 UebtT (bni Soinapultua <ltT Aripr, p. 131. 
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We sb.nll have frequent occasion to speak of the Bodhidruma or Tree of Kjiowledgc 
of the Buddhists, in the sequel. It is the princqial object of worship at Sanchi, 
and among the most important at Amiavati. It will only ho possible to ascertain 
what connexion may have existed h<‘twcen it and the Gaokorena ot the Persians, 
or the TToma, when some competent Scholar, familiar with both Zend and Sanskrit, 
looks through the original authorities with special reference to tliis inquiry. 

Tliougli siitTicieully absurd, the following legend from the Shdh Nilmch is curious. 
Sikandcr, aftei- tin; conquest of India, went to Mekka, and thence to a country where 
there were two tn-es, one mah', one hmralc. The first spoke during the day, the latter 
at, night. Wlioever liad a wish went there to have his desires accomplished. 
Sikandar longcxl for length of days. When ho came imdcr the tree a horrible sound 
arose and rung in his ears ; and on his asking what it meant, the attendant priest 
replied that fourteen years of his life still remained. Again he asked, “ Shall I see 
“ Biim and my mother and children before I die?” The answer was, “Thou wilt 
“ di<‘ at, Karsluin.” ' 

The oldest knowji authority for this legend is the Pseudo-Kallisthcncs, who wrote 
apparently ahout the year 200 A.n." As he relates it, there were two trees, one of the 
Sun, which s])(d<e in the Indian language, and one of the Moon which spoke Greek.'' 
In th(! IVhslifeval fables, tin* “ leafless tree ” was introduced between these two. 
I’ll is tree is lueiitioned by Marco Polo,'' and under the name of the “Arhrc Sec” 
w^as one of tiu' favourite myths of the Byzantine and of early Christian travellers, 
though it is (!ven now' hy no nu'ans clear where it grew; my imprc.ssion is that it 
was in Seistan, though others place it in Khomssan, nor do wo know what exact 
meaning the ]\Iedia'va lists attached to the fable. 

Oiu; thing only seems clear, from their constant and rcitcratcid rdcrcnce to it, that 
a tradition of an earlier Tree Worship existed in Persia even at that late date, iiulistinct 
of course, hut, when we rellcct that the worship must have been abolished, tliough 
ci'rtainly it was not, obliterated, as early as the rise of the Achseracnian dynasty, 
2,000 years lK'forc>, Marco Polo’s tinn;, the wonder is, not that it should ho indistinct, 
hut that the faintest reminiscences of it should then remain. 

Unfortunately the classical authors afford us little or no assistance in regard 
to Tree Mh^rship in the countries wcstivard of India, except the idcntic'al remark 
of Quintus Curtins, in speaking of the inhabitants on the hanks of the Indus, 
“ Arhores maxime colunt,” '' there is no passage hearing, so far as I know, directly 
on the subje^ct. '* 

I’lu' Chin(“se travelh'is arc hardly more communicative; hut Hiouen-Thsang docs 
mention a great, Pipal tree of Peshawar," under whose shade the four preceding 


1 Atkinson, Translation, p. 507. 

- Zaclicr, IVuudo-Kallistlu'nc.''^. ITallc, 1867, p. 102. 

T.oc. p. 161 . 

^ ^IjirstU*!!, p. 100. For an cxhaustivi* notc^ on tln^ position of this troo and on tho l(*gcnds connected with it, 
1 muhl ri h r my nndcr.'^^ to the (*dition of Msireo Polo’s travels, edited by Col. Yule, C.B., published by Muiray, 
1871. At pa^(? 120 et seq. vol. 1, he will fuul all that is known or can w'dl bo said on the subject. 

» Hist. Alex. VIIT.O. 

® llistoirc de ];i Vie do Iliouen-Thsanfr, I. p. 83. 
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Buddhas had reposed, aud' under it tho last had predicted the appearance of the 
great Kanishka, who in consequence had erected alongside of it, about the Christian 
era, the largest and tallest of all the Stupas of which we have any record. Tliis tree 
seems to have (^xisti'd and been rcvcTOnced down to the time of Baber (in 1501), 
who mentions it as the gia^at tree of Bekram.' The Gdrh Katri he dt'seribes as 
close to it was probably tin? remains of the Monastery of Kanishka. Even its site 
cannot now be ascertained. 


CA.SilMKRE. 

Although from its position on the map, Cashmere might fairly Ih* eonsidc'red as 
an integral part of India, still its circlet of mountains has been snlTKMent to keep it 
distinct and .separate, and we consequently find ther(^ vestigi's of tlm old faith better 
preserved than in most places on the plains.. Another circumstance wbicli has tended 
also in the same direction is that the Aryans on entering India do not sci ni to have 
turned aside to conquer or at h'ast permanently to ociaipy tin' valh'v. If they entiaa'd 
India by crossing the Indus at or luiar Attock, — aud there siM'ins no good reason for 
doubting that this was so, — this siunns so strange that we feel almost ineliniMl to believe 
that Cashmere was really then in the stat(> d<'serih('d in the e:iili('st legi'iids, a great 
lake, or at least a valley so tilled with water and so swampy as to he unlit for hnmau 
habitation. Though this may not be quite true wc are no doubt jnstilied in assuming 
that 4,000 or 5,000 years ago a much larger portion of the valh>y Avas under water than 
is the case now, and the real snakes may then IiaA’c beini relativel.N mori- important than 
their NAga sneee.ssors afleiwards bi'caine. 

Be this as it may, Cashmere has always been considered, in historical tinu's, as 
one of the principal centres of Serpent 'Worship in India, and hitlu'vto it has been 
principally from her legends that what little was known of tin; Nagas lias bemi galheri'd. 

CashmiTC is also fortunate in possi'ssiug in the BAja Taranginl soiuetbing mori' 
like a connected history than almost any other country of India, and from its pages, 
Avith the incidental notices by classical, Chinese, and Mahomi'dan authors, we are 
enabled to form a tolerably distinct vii'w of the subji'ct. 

Although from the context there is a strong presumption that, Suaki' VVorshi]) 
prevailed in the valley from a very eaidy period, still avc have no diri'ct testimony 
to the fact till the century before the Christian era, when the King BAinodara having, 
it is said, olfended some Brahman Avas convinced into a snake," and still, it is said, 
haunts the spot. He Avas succeeded by three Tartar iiriiices, Ilushka, .lushka, and 
Kanishka, known fronr history and from their coins to haA'c been Buddhist, and to 
have reigned about the Christian era. In the r<>ign of their successor Abhiinanyu 
wc arc told that “in consequence of the disuse of the prescribed institutes, and the 
“ abolition of every form of sacrilicc, and a departure from the lessons of tlu' Nila 
“ PurAna, the NAgas were particularly incensed, and visited the offences of the jiooplc 
“ with severe and unseasonable storms of rain and snoAv, and those ('specially perished 

' Jjcyden’s Iraiislntion ot* IVltMiioirs of Babor, lt>7, 2()4. 

2 Wilson’s Abstract of Iho Kaju ’Faranj^ini in Vol. KV. Asiatic Ue.scurclics, p. 22, All tho iulun* n fricncort 
to this work arc dcrivinl from the humo source, which seems belter and more trustworlliy tlum llif tnuishiiioii 
by Troyer. The volume and the* pngt; will, thcr(‘rore, only bo quoted. 
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“ Avho had adopted the Ihmddha heresy.”' (tonerda Til., who succeeded this 
king, ])rosecu1ed the refoDU whicli tliat prinec! had cominoiuted. 

The ancient ritual, according to (he Nila preeepis,- was restored, and the Avorship 
of’ till' NAgas and (he olfei-ing of saerilices re-(‘s(ahlished.' During the IblloAving 
cen(urie< we have 'several h'gends of NAgas, hut the faith of the kings is siddom 
nieniioned, and seems to havi' oseillati'd helween Snake Worshi]), Buddhism, and 
TIindiiism, hut as our historian helonged to the lattcw faith his testimony is not 
always ([uite to Ix' depended u])ou. ‘When lliouen-Tlisang (mti'red the; A-alley in (>32, 
in (lie reign of IWI.-'ulitya the last king of the Oonenliya raei',' he found tin; Buddhist 
religion still very pri'v.'ileut in the valley, though he admits that the king only interested 
himself in (lie heretics and in tlu' temples of their gods, and desjiised th(3 faith of 
Ihiddha.' lie rejieats (he usual story of tlu' valley having heeu a lake, but adds, 
“ 50 years afti'V the Nirvana (a.c. l‘.)3 ?) a diseijile of Anamla couA'erted tlie NAga 
“ Baja, lie (piitted his tank, huilt 500 monasteries, and inviti'd sages and saints to 
“ come and (hvell in them.”" 

It is not, liowt'ver, only in the valley (hat our Chinese traveller repeats the 
Hindu legmuls ahonl sm-pimts aud their power, hut at every stage of his journey from 
CahnI to Caslmu're, lu' everywluTC finds some spot Avliere a dragon king or NAga 
Baja resided, and played an im])ortant part in (In' h'geiidary history of the land. 
These legends, as might he* expeeti'd, wc're found in the sevi'iith e('u(nry Ai'ry much 
altereiS^from On ir more primitiA'c' forms, hut tlu'y are inti'n'sting, in tin' first place, 
as shoAvini'' Imw essentiallv the north-wi'st corner of India was at one time tin' seat 
of A\'()vship, and also, in nhat inainuT ii was (Tc^ninally- — ])ci*hai)s 

In Caslinunr — aina]L»*ainat(Ml with Buddhism. 

Anioui;* Ihcso h'j^onds oin* of tlu' most portiiK'iit to our present inirposc is that 
of a ni(Mnh(‘r of lh(‘ family of Sakya — Ilia! of Buddha -who Avheii travellint»* in 
I'dayana- -th(‘ Kamboja of llu' Jliiidus, lyin^ northward from Peshawar — fell in lovt' 
with a serpiMif. kini;*\s daughter, lie was eventually married to her, and hy the advice 
and with tlie assistanc(‘ of his father-iii-law, killed the king’ of the- country and 
oh(aint‘d tlu' sovereignty. Though his wife had obtained and was eonlirnied in the 
possession of a liuinan body, a. nine-headed snake occasionally ap])earod at the hack 
of h(M* lu'ck, which on a c{'rtain o(?casion her hnshand cut off at a single blow while 
she Avas aslei'p. Tlui nsult Avas hlindiuNss, of Avhieh she Avas aft(TAvards eared hy Sftkya- 
muni hlnisdf, and Ikm* son Uttarascnia AA^as piMscnt at the distribution of his relics at 
Kiisinagara, avIhu’c tlu? gr(*at as(?<‘tic- oldained Nirvana/ 


« A. S. XV. p. 2 \, 

2 A. S. XV. p. 25 . 

'rii(‘ Nils! ruranji ]i:is not liitlicrio l)Ccn seen by any European, but an jibstract of its contents will bo found 
ill an Appendix to (liis work. Al my mpicst Mr. J. Muir, tlio woll-kiiowii Sanscrit scholar, wrote out to 
Sir 1). .Aljiclcod, Iho (’liicf (Commissioner in the Punjab, and he procured two copies from t'ashinerc, which wore 
placed in the hands of Jh*ofrs.sor ('owcll, who kir.dly iind(*rtook to make the n*(piin*d analysis. It is not exactly 
wlnil it was oxp(’cti*d to be, and proliably is only a modern form of an ohh r litual which has perished, or at IcMwt 
lias not }ct been found. 

^ .Tournal Royal Asiatic So<*icty, IV., N.S., p. 98. 

® Vic ct Voyages dc Ilioucn-Thsaiig, traduitc.s par Stanislas Julicn, 3 vubs, Paris, 18.53 and 1858, IF. 180. 

0 Ilioucn-Thsang, I. 168. 

' TIioucn-Thsnng, If. 141. 
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An almost equally curious legend is told of a Buddhist priest (Bhikshu) who 
became a serpent, because he had killed the tree Elapatra, and resided in a beautiful 
lake or spring near Takshasila (Taxila). In our traveller’s day when the people 
of the country wanted line weather or rain, they wemt to the sjn’ing accompanied by 
a priest (Sramana) “and snapping their fingers, invoke the dragon, and immediately 
“ obtain their wishes:” * In these legends the chief eharactcristie of the Serpents 
tluoughout the East in all ages seems to have been their power over the wind and 
rain, which they exert for either good or evil as then' disposition prompts." 

A (im’ious confirmation of the prevalence of NAgas in the North-w('st of India 
is obtained from the Buddhist account of the proceedings conse(iucnt on tlu; Third 
Convocation held u.c. 253. Missionaries were then sent to all the neighbouring 
countries. Among othci's Majjliantiko was dispatched to Kashmira and txandhAra.* 
A NAga king of that country, nanu^d AravAlo, endowed Avith sujaTnat.ural powers, 
by causing a furious deluge to descend was submerging all the lipcncd crops in 
these countries. The NAgas and their King tried every means to terrify the 
missionary, but Avere subdued by his calmness and address ; “ AAlu'rcupon the Thero 
“ propoAindcd his doetriues, and tlu; NAga king attaint'd the salvation and state of 
“ piety in that faith.” In like; manner “in tin*, IlinnvAvanta (Himalaya) regions, 84,000 
“ NAgas were converted, and tlu; NAga king placing the Thero on a geni-s('t throntr 
“ respectfully stood by fanning him. On that day the inhabitants of Ivaslimira and 
“ Gandhara, Avho liad come with ollerings to appease tin; Avrath of the NAga king, 
“ bowing doAvu to the Tlu'a'o (instead of the NAga king) stood reverentially by his 
“ side,” &c. These c.xtracts from the MahaAvaiAso,'’ depict faithfully the Buddliist 
belief on the subject two centuries b(!fore I liouen-Thsang's tinn', though not. finm 
jx;r.soaal observation. The account is further interesting, bc'causc! these in tlu^ north- 
Avest were tlni only NAgas to Avhom missionaric's Aven! sent by Asoka. Eitlnw it Avas 
tliat the othci’s bad been converted la'fore, or that Cashmen; and the moimtain c’oiintries 
east and west of it, Avcrc the most prominent si'ats of the faith. 

'riu'se accounts by native authoriti(!s are fully confirmed by such scanty notices 
as Avc gh'an from classical authorities; Oucsicritus tells us that t.Avo ambassadors sent 
to the king of Cashmeri! by Alexander, brought back ucavs that the king of the 
country cherished two large serpents of fabulous dimensions.'' Jiaximinius of Tyre 
tells us, that when Alexander entered India, Taxilus (King of Taxila) sboAved liim a 
serpent of enormous size Avhich he nourished ivith great, earn and reven'd as the 


^ Hioiu ii'Tlisjiiig, J I. lo2. (Ji'iifnil ( (Iii8 ''jirin;; al. llassui iMuliil in ami iouiid it 

still r<*vtT(MH.*c<l. Other an* told at pp. 49, 99, 133, \’c. 

2 This powrr ov(T the wenther, which is one of the loadin^r rliaractrri.stiE.s of NA*:as, has Ird to tlioir Ininj^ 
confoundctl with tlu* Vodic Alii. In their orij'in ami purposr 1 h<‘liovo tin; two to hav(‘ Im'oh porlcctly distinct, 
hut in tin* process of tinu' tlio oiu' li-i;‘»*nd horrownl from tlic. other till tln^ two liave Inroim' so mixed up to;;nthcr 
that it will now ho cxtrmm'ly dillioult to M'paralo thorn again. My own impression is that the Vodlc m^th is an 
adaptation of a local superstition ; horrowod hi firt from the Sorpont-worshi|>piiig ahorigiiio.'^ among wlmm the 
Aryans wore settled. 

Tn tills wiile sense, (lariilhrira si-ems to inclndt* all the countries westward of the Indus as fur as Candalmj-. 
Relics of this missionary, jus wo shall pn sently se»*, were d^•po^lled in Xo. 3 Tope at Saii(4ii. 

^ Tumour, Tnui.slation, pp. 72 and 73. 

Strabo, XV. 698. 

( 8215 .) 
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imago of iJio god avUoui 11k; Crock writers, from the .similitude of his attributes, 
culled Dionysus or Bueeliiis.' 

The latest authority we have, is that of Ahulfa/d, who ttdls us that in the reign 
of Akhar (155(5 --1G05) th(>re were in Cashmere 1-5 places dedicated to the worship 
of Siv.a, (5t to Mshi.ui, 3 to Hralmiii, and 22 to Diirga, hut th(;r(' wen; 700 places in the 
valley where Ihen- wen- eaivt-d images of snakes which the inhabitants worshi^jped.* 

All this is fully confirmed by tin; jirchitecturo of the valley ; with very few 
cx(;('ptions, all the an<;ient temples of Cashmere .seem to have been devoted to 
Serpent l^'ovship. Thc'y stand in s(piare courts which were capable of being flooded 
and w(‘rc eross('d by light bridg(‘s of stone, some of which still remain. Even at 
the present day some of these teinph-s an; unapproachable without wading, in con- 
sei|uence of the water which surrounds them, and all might be rend(Ted so by a 
slight repair to their waterworks. There being, of coui-se, no images in the sanc- 
tuai’ies long prevented anti(piaries from perceiving the form of faith to which they 
were dedicated.'' Hut where the deity is a living god and mortal, when he and his 
worshi]>pei’s 2niy the debt of nature', tlu-y h-ave* no niate;rial trace to recall the memory 
of their past ('xistenee. 


Cambodia. 

There is another country on the other side of the Hay of Bengal the study of 
vdiose auti( 2 uities is nearly as important to tin; elueidatioji of Sorpe-nt Wonship in 
India, as those; of Cashmere-, though in a totally dilleremt sense. In the last-named 
coujitry Avc look for the “ incunabula ” of the faith, in Cambodia for its fullest knoAvn 
de'velopmeiit. The ruineel citie;s eef Camboelia have, hoAVCver, been only .so recently 
di.seovered, and are ye-t se) little* kne)^^Il, that it is cxtre'inely dinie;ult to fool sure on 
many points connected Avith their history or ])urposos.^ Whatever doubt may, 

' Maxim. T\r. Disn. \lll. c«l. Lip. 140. 

^ Ay<*<*n Aklttircc, (jUjulwiiTs Trim.-shitiofi, p. 

^ I'hc "r(*nt Tmiiplc ul Miuttmd i.*^ gciicrHlIj .<up])o.s(Ml to liavc Im'cii (Ic(|ic}itc«l tlic Siiii. T hcIi(*vo in con- 
^5('rpl(•no^■ ot‘ soim- fjiiicicd mnniiuil ^imilarily, i>ut, likt* llu* olliiTs, it sccin.s really to beloii" to the Tliero is 

no iina^i^e in I lie Minctmiry, and no iiiM’riptioii, and tin* Mone of wlikli it is built is unfortunately so iViablo that 
there is a ditlifiilty from photographs to make out Ihe .seuljtlurc''. 'Fo me tlaw all sei'in provided with snako» 
hood.s, but ^^lleth(*r thi.s is .so or not, ean oidy Im* determiiMMl b} .some one on (lie .^pot. 

^ The templeM w(*i*e lirsl <iiseovered by M. Mouliot, a French naturalist, in but be did not pret4‘Tld 

tx) any knowleduje of tlieir history, d’hey were afterward.s visited by Dr. Hastian, wlio hiw written voluminously 
re^ardinj^ them, but eitla r it is that he knows nothing about them, or for some reason he i,g afraid to commit 
himself to any statements on (he .sul»jeel. The i^rente.st amount of information has been ()blaim*d from the 
phfdojrraiihs of Mr. J. Tdiomson, .and his personal eonimiinieations. From these* sourees a tolerably connected 
m'connt is coii(h*ns(*d in my History of Architect iin* (II. p. 713, ct s(*(|.), to which tin* reiulcr i.s referred. 
Sima* that tiim*. Messrs. Ldmision and Douglas, of Ktliidmrgh, liuve ])ublish(‘(l a s(*le(*tion of Air. Thom.son’s 
pilot o«rraphs, with explanatory te.xt taken prineipally, with my ccm.seiit and collaboration, from my work above 
referred to. At the pri’siMit moment a work i.s in the press, in l*jiris, by M. (iarnicr, Lt. do Vai»seau, who on the 
death of his chief, succeeded the Cajiiaim* La (iree in the “ Exploration Scientifique de la Riviore Mekon.” 
T’ln* work will (*ontaiM plans and views of the principal ruins of (Inmhodiu, and is aceompanied by a carefully 
compiled and elaborate text, \\lii(*li Ibnnv.s considerable light on the siibjeet. M. (larniei* luis kindly commnnicated 
to me the proof sheets ofhi.'i woi k, but I am sorry to .*^ay 1 eaniiot (juile a;j(rei* M'itli him, cither as to their age nor 
the purposes to which the temples w(*re tledicaled. I am afraid il i>, that we have both a great deal to leani 
regarding fla ni, but meauwliile it so(‘ms expcvlient that both views should be submitted to the public for their 
decisiou. 
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howevor, exist on other points, it seems certain tliat the •^reat siihurhan Temple of 
Nakhon Vat was, at least originally, wholly dedicated to Serpent Worship. Every 
angle of every roof is adorned with a grim s(‘veu-headed serpent, with a magnificent 
crest of what is appanmtly inte^nded for feathers, and every cornice of every entahlaturc 
is adorned with a continuous row of these seven-headed deities, hut without crests. 
The former may be counted hy hundreds, the latter hy thousands. But it is not only 
these; every balustrade, every ridge, almost every featim* of the building bears the 
same impress. The arrangements too of the temple are sueb as are suitable for Serpent 
Worship, and that only. Tln're is no image in the sanctuary, and no worship re- 
presented in the bas-reliefs. No cross-legged figures of Buddha are s('en anywlu're, 
though they crowd the faces of tlu! nearly eonteni]M)rary temph's of lloro Buddor in 
Java, and no Buddhist legends can be traced in any of the seidptures that cover 
the walls of this most magnificent of temples. Kverything seems taken from the 
Bitrafiyana and MahA.bhfi,rata and other heroic poems of the TTindus, nothing from 
the Jatakas of th(> Buddhists. All tin* courts ai‘c tanks to contain water, and I'vvry- 
thing recalls the temples of Cashmere, but with ten-fold magnificenee. . Neither in 
India, nor so far as is known atiywhere else, is there' another te-mple disjdaying the, 
same amount of patient labour devob'd to the ('laboration of appropriate' etrnamont e)ver 
so e'xtcneled a surface as in this ncwly-discove're'el te'm))le. It is (iOO tei t sepuire at 
base, and riseis to a lieight of 180 fe'ed in the centre', while e'veryieai t is eM\ e re'd with 
carvings in stone', genn'rally be'autifnl in eh'sign, and always aelmii-ably aelajited to 
the'ir situation, and to tell the' story the-y were' meant to eemve-y. 

It de)es not seenii clear that the otlmr temjile's in the' city of Nakhon Tlioin are 
de'dicate'd to Se‘r])ent Worshi]) in the same manne'r as the- e)ne' just alliaie'd to. Tlu'y 
are, howe'veu', so eannplete'ly ove-rgrowu with jungle that phe)te)gr.aphy harelly helps us 
in this instance'. The>y were more extemsive;, anel .se'em to have' bee-it ;is e'lahorale-ly 
ornamente'd as the one temple of which avc have some; knowlcelge', but se) far as can 
at presemt be made out., they see'ui rathe-r le) have' be'on dedicated tee some bastard 
foi-m of Buelelhism than to the worship of the Scrpe'ut in the femn in which it. is feeund 
at Nakhon Vat. 

The question tluit jirincipally inteiri'sts us at this stage, is to ascertain how this 
marve'llous eh'velopme'nt of Serpe'ut Worship arose in Camboelia, anel at Avhat time. 

The first impulse wend d ’be; to assume that it Avas ineligeneeus, but this ce'rtainly 
does ne)t se'enii to be tbe case. The; architecture of the te'mjile is, if anytbing, elassie-ed 
— Homan Doric. ^rhe> ornanu'nts — bassi-re'licvi — are; all subje'cts borroAve-d from the' 
llamayana or Mahabharata, and fade' gradually intei tbe myths eef the' Hindu religion. 
The people are Indian. The natiA'e's, whereve-r tlu'y appe^ar, are re-presented as an 
abject race, and are-, very cinelly trcateel by tbe superieir race- A\dio Ave-re the buileh-rs 
of the temple, and the caia^ers of the; bas-reliefs. 

Anotber theory, which at first sight seHuned plausible, was that the- Avorship had 
reached Cambodia from the' north. We kneiAV from llioue-n-'l'lisang that Se-rpent 
Worship Avas to be feiund in Koutchc in the; north of Thibet,* AV(i know that the-, Stri 
Eiljjii, or Amazon kingdom, Avas in Thibet,* and avc have so many traiics of Serpent 
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Momoims, 1. 4. 


^ Asiatic Researches, XV. 48. 
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Worship all along tho north of the Ilimalap, Hindu Kush, and Caucasus, tlmt it 
looks like a Scythian or northern form of faith, and may have leaked through the 
mountain ranges into both Cashmere and Camhodia, radiating from a common 
northcrri centre. 

When more closely loolu'd into, this theory seems as untenable as the last. Tho 
communication Ixdwcen 'rhibet and Camhodia is barred by ranges of mountains, 
which have hitherto proved practic^ally impassable cither as trade routes or for 
military opc-ratioirs. The southern country could only be rcacbcd through China, and 
Sei-pent WorsJiip, could hardly have passed through that country without leaving 
more; traces of its passage, or bringing with it more evidences of Chinese (.-ivilization 
than appears to bo the case. Wo know so little, however of the local superstitions of 
China tliat we must again pause before expressing any decided opinion on this subject. 

Tho only remaining liyjiothosis that suggests itself is that they came from India 
direct by sea. When we turn to their own traditions for any confirmation of this, 
thc.ansAver is distinct, “Our ancestors came from Myang Eom, or llomavisei, not 
far 'from Tak<;asila” (Taxila).' StartUng as this may at fii-st sight appear, there 
arc many (•ircumstam;es which not only take away from its stmngcncss, but seem to 
rc'uder it probable. In the first idace Taxila, as just pointed out, was one of the 
great e(>ntres of Ser])ent Worship. The country they claim to have migrated from 
hs, by llie ancient, Sanskrit authorities, called Kamboja.^ Their capitjd they call 
Iiithapattapiiri (Indraprastha), and that of Siam was Ayuthia (Ayodhyil), the two 
(;apitals of the Mahilhliarala and Ramdyana, and almost all the otlun- principal towns 
throughout the country boar Sanskrit, names. If Halifax, Boston, and New York, 
are eVid(.'nce of an English people having setthxl in America, the names of the 
Cambodian cities are ('qually conclusive in this respect. 

Another argument which seems as important, as any other, is the similarity of 
the style of architecture in the two countries. This is not only traceable in the 
arrangement of their temples, but in the d('lails. The Cashmere pillars arc curiously 
like thos(5 of tlu> Crc'cian Doric order,' those of Cambodifi arc even more elassienl, 
hut resemble Homan Doric. Nothing similar to (utlier as yet been discovered between 
the two points, but there is an amount of classical influence apparent in the 

sculptiu'e at Ami'avati Avhicli seems to sup])ly a connecting Imk. 

The improbability of such a migration is considesably lessened by the know- 
ledge that an Indian colony did reach Java, by sea of course ; did introduce there 
their own faith, and built those wonderful tmnplos of Brambanan and Boro Buddor, 
which in many rcsp(.'ets i‘esenibl(’, though they do not rival, those of Cambodia. All 
this has beam renderc'd more probable within tho last few years by the discovery of 
Serpent Worship ('xist ing to the extent it does at Amravati, near tho mouth of tho 

Kistnah, tin; very coimtry whence navigators set sail who were about to cross tho bay 

of B(*ngal going to the Gold Coast,' and there seems now to be no doubt but that this 


* HiiMiaii, V<‘>llvcr O-iliclifn 1. p. 

- Will'oni, A.K., VI. gU>., VTIT. >Tuir, Original Sanserif Texts, II. 368. AT. &('. 

Es^ay on flu* Ari;m t.nlor ArcIiitM-tnn* as oxliilntea in tho Toinjilos of Kaslnnir, by Captain A. 
Cnniiin"haTn, J.A.S.15., SoptcTnluT IS4S. 

* Vtoloiny, Vli. 1 
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was Thatftn or Suverna Bhumi near the mouth of tlie Sitang river to which ASoka 
sent tho missionaries Sono and Uttaro after the third Convocation 253 n.c.^ At that 
time and down to the fifth or sixth century a.o. Thatiiu was the point by which 
tho trade of India reached the far east, and that cons(!qucntly by which the Indians 
almost inevitably reached and k('pt up their communication with Cambodia.® 

Every day since attention Avas turned to the sculptures at Ainravati, fresh 
evidence of the prevalence of Serpent Worship in Central India has come to light, 
and it seems now tolerably clear, cither that serpent races passed down the valley 
of the Indus, axiross Central India by tlu' valley of the Oodavery, and thence by sea 
to Cambodia ; or that they passed from Takshai^ilii direct by land to Amravati, and 
thence to the Golden Chersonese. If a straight line is draAVU on the map between 
these two first-named places it passes over Sanchi and otlu'r spots whore Snake 
Worship once prevailed, and on the Avholc this route seems to bo the one fhe 
emigrants would most probably have taken; but av«! are only yet on the threshold 
of tho inquiry, and must Avait for further information before deciding. 

The time whtm this migration took place! is ewen more difficAilt tx) fix, but it appears 
to have first commenced in the fourth century, (after 318,) to have been continued 
in the fifth and sixth, and probably readied its height in the era of the religious 
disturbances and persecutions in India in the eighth and tenth cimturii's. Cambodia 
was conquered by tho Siamcsi! bistwcen the years 1351-71', the capital destroyed, 
and depopulation set in. From that time Serpent Worship seems to have declined 
and to have been entirely superseded by Buddhism, whiiih probably coexisted Avith 
it during a greater part of fhe tinu! in varying degrees of ascendency, but which is 
now till! faith of all tlie civiliziMl Indo-Chinese provinces." 

The Cambodian legends which refiir to the colonization of the country and 
the building of the city of Inthapattapuri, arc all extrinnely similai’ to fhose related 
by Hiouim-Tlisang, when speaking of thi! Kamboja whence they are said to have come, 
as noticed above. In all the dragon king’s daughter is the prineijial po-sonage, and 
from her tho royal race claim to be descended. In the Cambodian legend it is related 
that the banished prince, I’hra 'I’houg, Avas driven, after a long sea voyage, on an island 
where grew a AA'ondcrful Talok tree, “ Grewia inmquali.s.” JTc ascends its branches to 
look about him, but the trae groAvs faster than the celebrated beanstalk of Jack, and 
he fears he shall niivcr sei! Ids mother earth again. In dcsiicnding, howcvcr,.he finds 
himself in a Avonderful grotto in the hollow of the tree, Avhere he m(!cts with the 
dragon king’s daughter, and marries her. The father consenis to their union, and 

^ Mahawiin.st), ch. XIL, p. 71. 

* “ Tho CTiwllo of liuddliisin in llurimili,” hy H. K St. A., St. John, in Photnix, vol. II.,p. IHO, ot sc<[q. 

Tho kingdom and oily scorn lo have boon at tho height of th(‘ir prospenty when thtiy woro visited hy flu* 
Chinese traveller in 1295/97, whosi^ account of the country was Iranslabfd hy Abel Rennisat, and publishe<l in the 
llrst volume of tbe “ Nouveaux Melanges Asiafitpies.” 

Ho rnfuitioiia tho great serpent with nine lujids that formed the parapet of tho bridge, and whioli still exists 
ill ruins, and tho 54 statues of divinities, oaoli holding a serpent in his liand (p. 107). lie also mentions tlu^ 
goldf'ii tower of tho palacf^ where the king sloiil, and where formerly dwelt a faii-y in tin* form of a nine-headed 
serpent, who was considered as thf* prolcetrcss of the kingdom. He iha's not, it is tnio, ( iiuineraU' Si rpent Wursliip 
by name as one of the religions of tho country, an-^ Jhiddhi.sm as only the second of the three, hut it may ho bid 
under the names of tho other two (p. 110), or it may ho tliat ho ov(‘rlooked tho suburban temple of Naklnm Vat, 
to which that form of worship may have been confined in his day. 
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builds tbo city of Naklion Tliom for their residence, whore he comes frequently to 
visit his beloved daught(‘i‘ ; but the people complain of his presence, and his ungrateful 
children frighten him away hy placing an image of the four-faced Brahma over the 
gate of the city.' 

Another form of the legend is, that hing Pathumma Snrivong, while reposing under 
the wonderftd tree, saw the dragon king’s daught('r bathing with her companions 
in a nt'ighhouriiig ]ak<‘, fell in lovi* and married h('r, and went to the underground 
ahod(! of his fatlier-in-Iaw, Avhen^ he spent a fortnight. According to this legend 
he behaved mneli heller to the old Serpent than Prince Phra Thong. 

According lo a third form, Tndm had come down from heaven, but had 
negh'cled to bring any female attendants Avith liim; feeling the loneliness of his 
situation, look u]) with tlie dragon king’s daughter, Avho bore to him Ketumalca, 
till" fatlier of Palhumiua SuriA'ong, Avho seems n'ally to liave beem the foimder of 
the city.* 

We have a dat(! tAA’ice repeated, 957-8 A.n,, for the accession of the last-named 
king, and if the names ahov(' qnot('d aa'cia* really or closely connected Avith one 
anotlier, as llu- legends Avould lead us to suppose, the migration and all tin; 
suhseqiienl ('Acnts doAvn to the frmnding of the eilv really took place, in the tenth 
eenfiiry. If avc aaxt(^ to draAV our conclusions from the legends alone, this vicAV 
must probably he adopted; hut the context, and the indications from Indian 
exjierienee, incline me to extend the tiim* hetAveen the first migration and the 
building of tin* city to four or five centuries; but it is at present little more 
than guess Avork, in so far as tlu' earli(*r dates are eoneeriu'd. Tlui eireumstance that 
intciA'sts us most is the important part played in these legends hy Nang Nakh, 
the Serpent king’s daughter, and the deserij)tion of her fallu'r and his kingdom, 
h’oolish and leg('ndary as all this may appear at first sight, it assumes considerable 
importance Avhen we find it resulting in some of the most AA'onderful tcmiples Avhich 
the Avorld ever saw, and in the most lamiarkahle dcvolopnnmi. of pim* Serpent 
Worship anyAvhere to he. found. 


CUINA. 

It is exlrenu'ly difllcult lo asec'rtain anything that is at all satisfactory regarding 
the. Avorship of the serpemt in China. No scholar, so far as I knoAV, has investigated 
the subject, nor has any traveller devoted s])eeial attention to such indications of it 
as may exist in the country. ITe arc consequently left to such stray passages as are 
scattered l\ere and ther(^ iii the various authors who treat of Chinese subjects, and 
Avithout knowing exactly what ndianee to place on the- information so aflbrdcd. it is 


' The Siiipi'iit. King was, it iippcars, a SHlil)ul.iriaM, at least lie devoted every seventh day to prayer. 
Itii-liiiii, I. .'197. .See also Train,. v«l. II. p. where Col. Low reportu, “ Every seventh day the mighty 

“ liaja Naga i.ssues forth from Ids pidiiee, and liaving iiseended n high monntain, pours forth his soul in ardent 
“ devolion.” 

All the.sc legends are lakcn from llii^tian’s Vdiker th's Oslliclnm Aaien, pages 393 to 439. They aro 
so mixed np together and willi exlraneous iinitter that it is iin|iossihle to quote separate pnge.s, even if it were 
worth while. 
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nevertheless impossible to observe the very important part the Dragon plays in the 
imagery and decoration of Chinese temples, on the drc'ss and ornannnils of the kings, 
or on the standards of the army, without finding that some important symbolism is 
concealed bencatli its almost universal employment. It is true that in modern times 
the dmgon has been invested with wings, and teeth, and claws, and transformed 
into a monster more horrible than any nigldmare that ever disturbed the sleej) of a 
mediceval herald; still it is diiricult to avoid the (‘onvieliou that if Ave could trace 
him far enough back, vcn should find that he was d(welo])ed out of something 
much more nearly resembling ‘‘a beast of the field.’* 

To take one instance among many, Kiempfer^ relates that Iavo heaven-sent 
Serpents Avatched over the first washing of Confucius, for Avhieh a spring l)urst 
forth from the floor of the cav(^ in Avbich lie was born. It Avould be interc'sting, 
for many reasons, to knoAV Avlien this tradition aros(% and Avhetber it is really Chinese', 
or imported from India. Confucius Avas nearly contx'mporary Avitb Ikiddha, and at 
a slightly subsequent time - Avas teaching doctrines so similar to thos(^ of the Indian 
philosopher, that noAv that they \ui\c got mixed up tog('ther in Cliinn, it is 
extremely diflicult to discriminate what belongs to each. Tlie connexion b('tAV('(‘n 
Buddhism and Serpent Worship Avill 1 h^ sufficiently ai)parent in the folloAving 
pages. It Avould be curious if Chinesci pJiilosophy could be tracu'd to tlic same' or 
any similar source. 

The folloAving is another example. ‘‘Eatlu'r Mai*tin, one of the »l (‘suits who 
“ obtained a settlement in China, says that the Chinese delight in mountains and 
“ high places, because' there lives the' dragon, upon Avlunn their good lbrtuii(‘ (h’jH'iuls. 

Tlu^y call him the fatlu'r of happinc'ss. To this dragon thi'y ('reel t('m])l('s, shaeU'd 
‘‘ with groves.”^ This is exactly what avc would expc'ct, but uhen Ave meet Avitli 
such a passage as this avc ar(' forced to ask, If this be so, avIiv has not I'vc'rybody 
seen it, and Avliy lh‘wc Jiot others told us the same story? 

The most satisfactory CA’ideuce I have obtained regarding Sc'rpi’nt Worsliip in 
China is from a Chinese Avork, (mtitlod “ The Groat Cloud Wlu'el llaiji asking 
Sutra.” It is an Imperial Avork, prinb'd in its pres('nt form under the ansple(*s 
of Keen Lung, A. o. 1783, and forms jiart of a great eolleetiou of Buddliist standard 
AA'orks. It is supposed to be spoken by Bnddha in the l.H'aiitifnlly adoriu'd Great 
“ Cloud Circle Hall of the Naga-llaja Kanda Upananda, and consists of a succession 
“ of DhA,mnis imparted by Buddha to the dragons for the sake of those Avho in 
their Avorship desired rain.” ‘ 

The most curious part of tlu^ book is the platc'S. These repi‘('S('nt, first, a NAga 
temple, Avhieli \-ery miush resembh's — though llie libmoss is, of course, aecich'iital — 
the tabernacle of tln^ denvs. The shrine is a tent, standing in a ivctangular (*ncl(3suj’e 
surrounded by canvas screens. The furnitun' consists of an altar and four liglited 


^ fJ«pan, 420. Sc*‘ also Life of Coiifiiciu.s, Cliincsc ('lassicN vol. I. p. o9, 

2 Confucius was 8 years old when Buddha da‘d. 

The Uev. Bathurst Deane, quotinf' ('aiiihray, Meinolres Celficjues, j). Hid. 

^ The work in (juestioii w'ua lent me by the Uev. S. Beal, a thoroughly eoinpetent Chinese seholar, who 
furnished the above particulars. His opinion is, that the work even in its present form is older than* the I3tli 
century, though the woodcuts may be more modern. See also J. U. A. S. XX. 170. 
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candles. Seven tables, or stands, arc lad<‘n with cakes (shewbread), and as many 
with fruit; and s(!veu lamps take iJn; place of tin; seven-branched candlestick. There 
are four woodcuts representinf,' the deities worshipped in the temple. One of these 
No. s. is reproduced in fae-simile in the annexed woodcut. 

It is a form of the Serpent God which was 
invenh-'d in India in the twelfth or thirteenth 
' (jentmyj and vnth which we shall presently become 

familiar.' A human head and body, ending in 
a stu'peutiru! form from the waist downwards, but 
nith the much more characteristic accompaniment 
of a dcgcjicrale serpent hood. In the first figure 
in tliis Cliincse work, the Ndga has three; serpents 
rising belund its head; in the second, five; in 
the third — that in the woodcut — seven; and the 
last, nine serpents. The lower extremities of the 
first, and second are sj)otted like serpents. This 
on(5 and the fourth have scales more like those 
of a fish. In India between the thud century 
n.c. and (he twelfth A.n., wa; find serpent hoods 
ranging IVom three to seven heads, but never the 
human body terminating in a scr|)ent downward, 
t ill after the last (pxotod date. 

Atthough all this may have been derived from India, and in its ju’csent form 
probably was so, still it is interesting to find it practised in China so long after it 
has been forgotti-n then'. At the same time, howewer, as hinh'd in speaking of 
Camlvdia (p. 52), it is by no means clear that both India and China may not 
have borrowi'd their Serpi'nt AVorshi)) from some common centre in Thibet. Wo 
arc not yet, liowever, in a posit, ion to say Avhethev it penetrated to China by the 
soxdhern route it afterwards (aatainly took, or wlu'.ther it may not have reached it 
by the north, or from a common centi'c in Tartaiy. 

0(;kania. 

It has long bci'ii known that Serpent AVorship prevailed to a .considerable extent 
in some at l(;ast, of the islands in tin; Pacific, Imt the notices of it that I have met 
with an; singularly v.'igue and unsatisfactory. No one with the requisite local knowledge 
has yet thought it Avorth Avhile to collect and arrange the facts, so as to render them 
available, as historical data; and till this is done, it is impossible to employ usefully 
(;ven such information as we possess. 

My own impression is that, Avherever aa'c find human sacrifices prevailing, or 
Avhat — if we dart; put such Avoi'ds together — avc ought rather to designate as religious 
cannibalism, there Serpent AYorship will be found also. In the Fiji islands it 
certainly exists. Degt'i, one of their prin(;ipal gods, is supposed to be enshrined or 

' Vitli; infra, |)ag»‘ 73. 
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to exist in the form of a serpent, lying coiled xxp in a cave of Navata, a mountain 
on the coast of Viti Levu. Some traditions represent him xvith the head and ])art 
of the body of a serpent, the rest of him being of stone, emblematic of his 
everlasting and unchangeable nature.* 

The savages of Australia, it is said, believe in the existence of a gigantic 
s('rpcnt, who created the world by a blow of his tail, and who is tlu' cause of 
earthquakes. Nothing will induce tlu'ui, Itpwcver, to reveal to the white man the 
rites with which they worship the serpent, but which are x’cported to include luunau 
sacrifices and cannibalism.® 

Traces of Serpent Worship are found at Suku and Kedal, and other places in 
Java, but there ajxpai’ently not connected with Buddhism,'' but as a local superstiliou 
of tho natives; and other instances xnight be quoted, if it wert^ worth whih-, or they 
could be depended upon. So litth*, however, is this the eas(', that the subject xvould 
hardly have been worth mentioning at all, were it not th.at on(\ of tin* most 
interesting problems connected with the subject is the sup])osed connexion between 
the Serpent Worship of the Old World and that of Central America. Is it possible 
it could have migrated viA. tho Fiji Islands and the Marquesas? 'riiere does Jiot 
seem to bo any othcM* route which presents greater probabiliti('s, if we an* ])r(q)ared 
to conc('d(5 the previous question that America did borrow her Seiptnit Worship from 
the East; but as yet this is far from being settlinl. 


Ckvlon. 

We must wait for furthei- information belbi-c w(i can speak with anything like 
(rertainty, either regarding tlio extent to which Serpent Worship prevails in ('eylon, 
or witli rofcireuce to any material evidences which may attest its (‘xistenco in former 
daj's. Except Mr. Llphani’s,* no work tliat 1 am awai’c of treats of the snhjc'ct, and 
no drawings except his iiave beem published which alford any information regarding 
it. Tliough far from being exhaustive, Mr. Upliam’s xvork is suUicient to show how 
im]K'rfoct the conversion of tho natives to Buddhism has la^eu, and to what an ('xtent 
the Axorship of the Ndga still prevails. In Ceylon, how(W(u', it s('('ms now to lax 
mixed uj) with Demon Worship and the worst superstitiojis of the Uiiidu I'aniheon 
to such an extent iis to be barcxly rexxoguizable, and it will require eousiderahhx labour 
to r«‘solve all these supixrstitions into their component parts. 

In addition to this, I hav<! seen native drawings of mytliological subjects, whicli 
show a greater admixture of Serpent Worshij) than would lax found i)\ similar 
representations on the continent of India ; and I havex also had aecixss to original 
drawings by Europeans in which the threxx or sev<xn-headcd NAgJi is found adorning 
almost every sacred spot in the country.’’ , Tlic dilliculty is to judge from smxh 


1 S emann, Mission to Viti, p. 290. 

"Mamiscript iiiiormalion. 

Sir S. KaiHcs, ,Juva, vol. ii. p. 47. Crawiunrs Dictionary of the Kikstcra Aidiipclago, auh vocibiis. 

’ ITisUiry aiid Doctrine of Duthlhism in Ceylon, hy Ed. llphani. Lomlon, 1S29. 

« ^Ir. Nieholl, tho artist who math* the tlruwingH fioin which all the archil^fctural subjcctH in Sir J. Eincisoii 
Tcnncnt’a work worn engraved, recently fallowed me his original bkctches. Everywhere at Anurrnllm[)nra, 
Pollonanm, Diimbool, &e. tho Naga appears prominent. The engraver, not knowing wliat it was, ha.s eoiiverted 
it into a heml-ilross, which it n*tiuiivs a very pnwlisetl eye to n*eoguize as a seven-lietuled hnakt*. 

(«215.) U 
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materials as exist what is really old aud what may have been added ; this, however, 
any competent antiquary on the spot could very easily determine. 

In the meanwhile, however, numerous photographs of the antiquities of Ceylon 
have reached this coimtry,’ and they show in the first place that the entrance of all 
the larger temples arc guarded by Wardens, Avho invaiiably have hoods of Serpents 
with seven heads. Buddha is also sometimes apparently so adorned. Once certainly 
on the Great Cav(; at Dambool with tlirec-headod Serpent hood ; but the most 
striking image yet known to exist in Ceylon is at Mchcntclc. Here, carved in high 
redief on tlio face of a rock, is a great five-headed snake rising seven or eight feet 
out of tlie deeji wafers of a tank, in wdiieh the lower part of his body is hid. llis 
hood measures six f('(d across, and taken in conjunction with its accompaniments it 
is one, of the most imj)Osmg aud awe striking images of a Naga known to exist in 
that country. 

In so far as they have l)cen translated tho testimony of the Buddhist scriptiu'qs 
sc('ms to be as distinct as such cvid«mcc can be expected to be, that Ceylon was 
inhabited by a Naga race of sin’peut Avorshippers when converted to Buddhism, the 
legends say in file sixfh, but more probably in the third, century, n.c. Wlicthcr 
Gorresio, ffie franslator of the Tlamayana, is correct in asserting that the EAkshasas 
Avhoin Buina cne()untere,(l in that island Avevc Nagas or not, is a qmjstion that must 
lie left fo Sauskrif, scholars to decide. It does not appear that tho passages arc so 
undorsfood by the modern Hindus. Snakes never ajiiicar as Hfiraa’s opponents in 
any of fho fhousand and one representations of that famous war; but Gorresio may 
bo (WTCet neverlheless, and it Avould be interesting to knoAV." 

'I'hc thri'c Ceylonese historical Avorks which have been translated — the MahiV 
Avanso, llatnacari, and llajtlvali — all commence Avith an acconnf, more or less detailed, 
of the- couA'ersion of the, Nagas of Ceylon hy Buddha himself. 

The account in Ihe ]HahA,w'anso is to the folloAving elfeet^: “In the fifth year 
“ of his Ifuddhahood, the vanquisher of the five deadly sins perceiving that a coullict 
“ w'as in hand hefween the Nagas Maliodaro and Chulodaro for possession of a gem- 
“ set throne, out- of compassion to tho NAgas visited NagadAvipo.” ‘ 

At that time this Mahodai’o aaiis ;i Naga king of a NAga kingdom, 500 yojanae 
in exti!ul, hounded hy tho ocean, llis si.ster had hcen given in mari'iagc to a NAga 
king of the KanaAvaddhamfino mountain, aud her son claimed the throne hy 
inheritance, &e. “ 'I’o them tho vanquisher preached a sermon^of reconciliation. 

“ Both parlies rejoicing Ihereat, made an offering of the gem-set throne to the divine 
“ sage. TTio divine, teacher alighting on the earth, sealed himself on the throne, and 
“ Avas served hy the NAga kings Avith celestial food aud hoverago. The lord of the 


1 Thoso [iholognijilis have lM>eu principally (aken at the (ixpoiiso of Government, ond though they only 

at present represent Ihe two old capital cities, it is intendeil to lixtcinl tho series to other localities, and when this 
is ilone and they arcs accompanied hy the re([nisilo letterpres.s, Ceylon will possess a more complete ilhistrntion of 
its llimi any otlitr of tla* BriH.sli C'n)^^n. 

2 Wliuri HO a Sannkiit scliolai* us ^luu- iloiilits, it woulil bo prosumptuoiis in mo to lulvunce an opinion 
Sot* Sanskrit T(‘xts, II. 

3 Maluiwansp traiislaltd by tho lion. 0, Tumour, p. 4. 

I'ho traiiHlatioii limits the Jorni NA j ulwipo to the uorthcrii portion of Ceylon, but on what grounds does 
not appi'ar. Tho ooutoxt seoins to imply tho whoh; island. 
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“ univci’sc procured for 80 kotis of Ni\gas, dwolliug on laud and in the water, the 
" salvation of the faith, and the state of piety” (p. 6). 

The maternal xmclc of Mahodaro, the NAga king of KalyAni, who was preparing 
to join in the war is also converted, and at parting Buddha promises to return, 
meanwhile bestowing on the Nilga king the gem-set throne, and having planted the 
Riijiiyatana tree, at parting addressed them thus, “Oh, NAgsi kings! worship this nry 
“ sanctified tree ; unto you, rfty beloved, it will ho a comfort and a consolation.” 

Tlve same story is told, with slight and imimportant variations, in the other 
two histories, and from that time forward the MaluWanso tec'ms rvith NAga legends; 
they seem, however, all to refer to tin; continent of India ratlu'r than Ceylon, and will 
he alluded to when ncc('ssary hereafter. The conv('rsion of the island seems to have 
been complete in the time; of Asoka, n.c. 250,' and as the earliest of flic, scriietures 
we have were not reduced to writing in their present form before tin* fiftli century 
after Christ, we must not expect from Buddhist authorities any admission of a faith 
adverse to Buddhism existing in the island at that date. 

This, however, is just on(‘ of those ease's in which the monuments are so useful 
to supplenu'nt the “ litera seripta.” If they were ('xamined wo should sec how far 
the conversion Avas radical, and to what extent the people still .adhered to their old 
faith. My impression is, that after more than 2,000 years, their conversion is still 
far from being complete. Whenever any compeh'nt person aaIII look beloAV the, surface, 
I am Aaay much mistaken if the old Serpent Womhip is not found still practised by 
tin; aboriginal nices in all re,moto p.arts of tlu; island; but it is us<'less speculating 
when real information can !)(> so easily obtained. 

Whatev<M' may be the result of the iiiA'Cstigation into the Serpent Worship of 
Ceylon, there is no doubt Avhatevc'r about, the pr(;val('ucc and importance of Tree 
Worship in that island. Tlie legend of tin; planting of the llAjAy.atana Trc(' by Buddha 
has already heen .alluded to, but the bistory of the transference of .a branch of llu; 
Bo Tree from Buddh-g.aya It; Anui’adhapura is as authentic and as important as any 
event recorded in tin; Ceylonos<' annals. Sent by Asoka (250 u.c.) it Avas rt'ccived 
with the utmost reverence by Bevauampiyatisso, and planted in a most conspicuous 
spot in the centre of his ea[tital.‘^ 'J’hei’t' it has been rcwf'reuced as the chief and most 
important "numen ” of Ct'ylon for mort; than 2,000 years, and it, or its lint'al d('s(;endant 
spnmg at least from the old root, is there Avor.ship])ed at this hour. Tlu; city is in 
ruins; its gi'eat dagobas h.ave fallen to dc'cay; its monasteries havi; disappear'd; 
but the great Bo tree; still flourishes ac,cording to the l(;gcnd, “Ever green, n(;ver 
“ groAving or decreasing, but living on for c'ver for the delight and Avorsbip of 
“ mankind.” Annually thousands repair to the sacred precincts Avithin which it 
stands, to do it honour, and to offer up those prayers for health and prosperity which 
they believe arc more likely to be ansAvertMl if uttA;r(;d in its presence. Th(;rc is 
probably no old(;r idol in the Avorld, certainly none more venerated.® 

1 Throughout tliis work the yoar 250, as a date ca.iily nanuiiibcrod, is assumcsl as Uiul, of jUoka. It is 
probable tluit the tni<! date of his accession is 270, ami sis ho reigned .3.5 years, his death took place in 2.35 ii.c.; 
2.50 n.c. is thorclbro a fair moan, and has the merit of invo'^ing no hypothasis a.s to the cluonology of thn period. 

* Mahawauso, chap, xviii. 

* Sir Emerson Tcnnent, Col. Forbns Leslio, Chapman, and indeed cveryono who has written about Ceylon, 
mention thu fact. The drawings of it also arc numerous. 
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India. 

Ill ovoiy essential respect tlie nilii^ious hi.stoiy of India is extremely similar to 
that of Persia, hut witli one eurious accidental (litferiaice, whicli influenced to a con- 
sideriihle (‘xtent thi'ir outward aspi'ct and ultimate fate. Prom the accession of the 
Aelueiueniihe till the old ri'liifions were practically sw^it away by the Mahomedan 
invasion, all the (tountries of Central Asia were united under one sceptre, and subject 
to one code of laws. The consequence is, that the Turanian, the Semitic, and the 
Aryan races, which successivi'ly oeeupii'd those countries known as Persia in its 
widest sense, all Ix'caim' more or less amalgamated into a homogeneous people, 
and their i-eligions wi're also to tlie s.ame (‘xtent fused into one great whoh\ The 
Ayran religion of Orinuzd was united in bonds of most unholy matrimony Avith 
the 'ruranian form of Ahriman, and the Magian religion acted as a flux to uni^ 
till' two, at le.asi to such an exient as probably to defy all the efforts of modem 
an.alysis to siqiarate them again into their original elements. 

The ease of India was Avidely dilfcreut. No native tradition represents India 
as ever united under one rule. When tlu^ Greeks visited it they found it divided 
into 122 different nations,’ and the number probably AA’as never h'ss, it may have 
bei'ii moi'c, till towards the ('ud of lln* scA'cnteenth century, Avhen the Moguls under 
Aurangzclie nearly sueciMxh'd in rendering their sw.ay paramount in India ; but just 
as th(' liousi' of cards Avas about to be completed, it fell to pieces from the inherent 
Av;ml of (X)hesion in the parts. 

'I'liis eirciunstance rondiTs the history of the religions of India very much more 
perplexed and more ditraaill to follow ; but once the subject, is mastered the Indian 
form bi'eomes not only more •instructhi', but also very much more interesting to 
the stmh'ut of comparative mythology. 

No important Semitic ('h'lnent apparently ever existed among the po])ulations of 
India, but from the earlii'st historical times we find t\A'o Avell deliued and perfectly 
distinct races. Oni', the Aryan, or Sanskrit-speaking race, avIio entered India, it is 
generally supposed, across tlu' Ujipcr Indus, and eventually .spread themselATS through- 
out the Avhole of the A'alley of the Ganges, and the countries between the Vindhya 
and the Himiilaya mountains. The other, known as the Pravidians, of Turanian 
affinities and sjx'aking Tamul, or languages clo.sely allied to it, cntiTcd India probably 
earlier than the Aryans, but across the Lower Indus, and noAV occupy tlib Avhole of 
the southern part of the peninsula lu'arly up to the V'indhya mountains.” 

There seems to lx* no diffi-rence of opinion among Indian ethnologists Aiith 
regard to these tivo great divisions of the peojde, but it is not quite so ch'ar 
Avhethcr tluTc Aias not a third occupying the countries north of the Vindhyas and 
between them and the Ilimal.ayas, in Avhich they have been superseded by the Aryans. 
Till' language of the superior race has so (rompletcly taken possession of every depart- 
ment of literature at the earliest period to Avhich our knoAvh'dgc extends, that we 


1 Arriiiti, Iiidica, VII. 

,2 Companitivo (iniiiimar of Hr* DniMiliim or South Iruliftii family of I iinf^nuiges, hy the Kcv. U. Caldwcli, 
II.A. London, 18oG. 
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have writtett record of the existence of this aboriginal people; and the blood of 
all lias in modem times been so mixed by migration and colonization, that it seems 
impossible to dig back to the roots through the jumble of languages and races that 
now exists in the valley.' 

The mode in which the question presents itself as bonring on the present inquiry 
is this : — It may safely be asserted that no Aryan race, while existing in anytliing like 
purity, was ever converted to Buddhism, or could permanently adopt its doctrines. If 
we take, for instance, the three leading fcMiturcs of that faith, atheism, mctom])sychosis, 
and absence of caste, they are (jsscntially Turanian, and found everywhere' among 
people of that race, but are distinctly opposed to the |■('elings of the Aryans Avherever 
they are found. It is quite tnio that the Aryans may, during their 2,000 yc'ars 
reshh'ncc in India before Bufldha’s time have become so mixed with the nativi; tribes, 
and so impure, that some of tlieir families may have tcmiporarily adoptx'd tin' new faith. 
Sp far as ive now knoAV this seems especially to have been the case in the early agc's 
of Buddhism, but Avhen that religion assunu'd the essentially Turanian form Avhich it 
obtained fivjm the changes introduced by Xagarjuna about the Christian era, the two 
forms of faith became absolutely antagonistic, Avhieh tlu'y had not been before. 

On the other hand, it docs not ap])(;ar that the Dravidian race's cv('r Averc essen- 
tially, or to any great cxt(!ut, serpent Avorshippers, or t!V('r Avere converted to 
Buddhism. It may be too bold a generalization, in the pn'semt state of our know- 
ledge, to assert that no race ('ver permam'ntly adopted Buddhism Avho had not 
previously been Serpent iyorshi[)pers — but, if not, (juite true, it is nearly so; and 
though Serpent Worship is found south of the Kistuah, it is below IIk; tihuts and 
among rae<!s Avho cannot be classed as pure Bravidians. In like manner, though there 
Avore Buddhists in DrAvida-desa, there' an; hardly any traces of Buddhist buildings or 
'establishments now to be found south of Amravati. 

If this should (‘ventually prove; to b(‘ tin; correct vicAV of the cas(*, it la'comes 
necessary to assume the existence in the A*a.llcy of the Ganges of a ])cople dill'ering 
from Bravidians and moia; <;losely allied to tlu; Thibetans, th(' Burnu'se, and otlu'r 
Indo-Chin('so races. Soiaac kind of Buddhism probably existed b(‘yond the Himalayas 
before Sakya-muni’s time. It still tlourishcs there, and sct'ms indc'libh* in all thesi; 
lands. In India it did att,ain grt'at prevalence and power during a thousand y(*ai's, and 
no doubt something like it exist'd also there befon; the time of Sakya-muni ; but so 
little hold does it so(;m to have had on that pcoi)h' that it is uoav so eoiupletely 
Avashed out, that there hardly exists a singh; true Biuhlhist, ccrtaiiAly not a Buddhist 
establishment, betAVOcn the Himalayas and Cape Cormoiun." 

Assuming this vi('AV of the lAAatter to be correct, it is evidemt that any traces of 
Serpent Worship that may be found in the Vedas or earlier Avriiings of Uu* Aryans 
must either be interpolations of a later date and couci'ssions to tlu; superslitions of 
the subject races. If Ave may trust a paper ret'eutly published in Bombay, such 
refcreiAces do exist, and the Sarpa rajni “tin; queen of the serpents or tlie queen of 


' If I muk-r^tand him oorrcctly, thi.s k tlio opinion of Ihiiin If. lloil-'-fm, Into of iIm' Jh iigiil (,‘i\il Sorviiv, 
as cxpross(*<l in a sorics of pa|'crs ho is now puidisliing in tin* “ Pluonix Monthly MagH/.ino. 

» In a recent statistical report on the populalion of llomhay, I sec “Doodisls” cnmnoraled among tlio 
sects. IVho are they ? 
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“ all that moves ” is aUudod to in the Rig Veda and certainly mentioned in the Aitaroya 
BrAhmana and other writings of that class. “The Black Yajur Veda,” our author 
adds, “contains more prayers to Serpenis and Serpent Worship than the Rig Veda. 
“ In the Sanhitd of this Veda are prayers to Ihe Sarpds who are addressed as inhahiting 
“ the heavens, the skies, the rays of the sun, the water, the vegetables, &c.” ^ In all 
these mstanccs it will, however, he observed that it is the Sarpds or Serpents properly 
so called that are thus jiddrr^ssed, in subsequent times the Ndgas take their places, and 
though in some instances it is ditficult to discriminate between the two, the latter have 
always more affinity to humanity and human form than the piure Sarp4s.® 

The traditions from which the Ramdyana was compiled also represent a state of 
Ai’yan society so comparatively pure, that, except in cases above alluded to (p. 58), 
ther(i is pi’ohahly no mention of Jsagas there. But the heroes of the Mahhhhdrata 
W('re much less pur(! a mee Tlua'r origin, their polyandry, and other peculiarities, all 
point to the Himalayas; and from this work, consequently, wc may expect some 
light on Scri)ent Worsliip. The poem, however, was (mmpiled — ^in its present form 
at least — hy Thahmaus long after the events it describes; and although many ancient 
fragments arc' eiieruslc'd in its more modern form, little iwen of its narrative can he 
accepted as true history. 

One of the most I'emarkahle coincidences eonneeted with the subject of Serpent 
Worship arises from tlie fact that the Mahahharata, which may practically be 
considc'rod as one of tlie hooks of the lliadu Bible, opens, like the Pentateuch, 
with a (•ui'se ou the Sc'rpent. AVhat is even more curious is that hi both instances 
the same “eipiivoquc'” as to the name exists: road carelessly or in a translation, 
the curse in the Ilindu epic is on the reptile, not on its worshippers, just as 
happc'iis in tlu' Bible, where, how'cver, th(^ conciseness of the narrative does not 
enable us to v(‘ciify the na'aniiig from the context. In the Indian poem, however, 
the stoiy of the gvf'at, saerifiee for the destruction of the Serpents is so mixed up 
with historical and human action that it is evident at once that the ambiguity* 
about the name, is only seized iqion hy the Hindu poets as an excuse for intro- 
ducing the supernatural into ;ui ordinary liuman transaction, and to enable them to 
give rein to that I'xuherance of fancy which is the curse of their poetic effusions. 

Passing over the first canto, Avhich is a general introduction to the whole poem, 
the ni'xt three (slokas 057 to 2197), are wholly occupied hy the affairs of the Nfl,ga 


1 Sorpuiit Worship in Wc.slorn India by Kao Saliib Vislmath Narayan Mandlik. J. B. B. R. A. S. IX. 
pp. ISH-J). 

2 iM. Vivien do St. Mnrlin, In liin “ Goo«;raphic du Voda,” pp, 103-4, states that tho Aryans ascribed* 
to the Dii.syus tho power of controlling the elements, and of granting or withliolding rain at their pleasure. 
If this were so, it was not to the people themselves, but to their Serpent God, that this power should have 
been astn ihod hy tlu^ >vriter.s uf tlio hyums of tlio Vt;das, T confess, however, that my reading of tho work 
in Wilson’s translation does not hear out this attrihution. 

In the Adi I’arva the word used for serpent is almost invarijildy “NUga.” In the Vana Parva, where 
Bhima gets into trouble with Nahnslia in the form of a real sei-pent or boa, it is as usually “Sarpa;” hut as is 
mentioned in a very leiirned [aii)er in (he J. B. B. K. A. S., vol, JX. p. 1H.3, it is difficult to distinguish at this 
day between tho Kigas and tho Sarpas. The two words, in their religious acceptation, are now practically 
treated as c<piivjilcnt. Sai pa is the more comprehensivo tenn, and means anything that moves. NUgas are 
treated as a species of superior Sarpas, and Nagu now specially means tho most venomous serpent — tho Cobra di 
Capello. 
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race, commencing with the marriage of the two sisters Kadrh and Vinatu with 
the Eishi Ka^yapa, and the strange desires of the two with regard to their progeny. 
Those led to Kadru, the eldest, being the mother of 1,000 NAgas, who were the 
progenitors of the whole serpent race. The names of her principal descendants 
are then given,' some of which have already been quoted, others will frequently be 
referred to in the sequel; such, for instance, as Sesha, Vdsuki, Amlvata, Takshaka, 
Karkotaka, Killiya, Aila or Ehlpatra, Nila and Anila, Nahusha, and others. Her sister, 
on the other hand, bcciime the mother of Oaruda, who, in consequence of the trick 
played by Kadru on her sister, became the all-powerful enemy of the NAga race, and 
hence also the mother’s cm-se, from which such fatal consequences flow'cd. 

Wlien divested, however, of its poetic garb, and all its mythological rubbish, 
the story of the MahAbhArata, in so far at least as Serpent Worship is concerned, 
docs not seem difficult to understand, and may be succinctly narrated. 

The Lunar race, to which the heros of the great Avar belongt'd, were a second 
great horde of the Aryan race, who seem to have entered India across the IJ])per 
Indus at least 1,000 years after the purer so-called Solar race. The first scat to 
which we can trace them back seems to be Takht-i-Bahai, north of Peshawar." 
Thence, passing through the Punjab, we find them settled at IIAstina])ura, between 
the Jumna and Ganges, about tlu; thu-tcenth century n.c., whiai the real action of 
the poem iiommences. 

The first transaction in which the NAgas appear, is the burning of the forest of 
KhAndava.’’ Simply, it scorns, that- when the family at IIAslinapura became too 
numerous, it Avas determined to found a second opital, and for this purpose the spot 
where Delhi noAV stands Avas cleaved by burning the forest Avhich then occiipiial its 
site, and dislodging the NAgas Avho occupied the spot. The NAgas AA'cre pi-olcidcd 
by the Buddhist deity Indra. But, attacked by the Vcdic god Agni, tlic Brahman 
poet represents them as all perishing except their king Takshaka. 

Subsequent to this tfic relations between the PAndus and the NAgas seem to have 
been of the most friendly dc'seription. Arjuna, in his first banishment, marries first 
UlApi,' the daughter of a NAga king at t,he foot of the Himalayas, near Ilurdwar; 
and shortly afterwards ho fornual a still more important comicxion, by maiiying 
OhitrAngadA, daughter of ChitravAhana, the NAga king of Manipm-, by Avhom he had 
a son, Bhabra-vAhana, Avho played so strange a part in a subsequent episode, when 
liis father, in the performance of the Aswamedha, or horse sacrifi(.*e, again visited 
Manipur.'* From thi'-se and other minor particulars it Avould seem that the author of 
the MahAbhArata wished to represent the Aryans of that day as cultivating friendly 
relations Avith the aborigines. Tlie real quaiTol took place some time after the 
great Avar Avas ended, and in this manner :—Parikshit, the grandson of Ai>na, had 
succeeded to the throne; and one day, while hunting in the forest, incensed at the 


A Adi Parva 1551, ct seq. 

a Bcllew, Report on iho YuHufzais, p, 136. Somo very curious sculptures hnve recently l.een discovered 
at this place,’ but they arc all long Hubscqm ut to tho ago of Bharata, and hetiay a Biicli inn, or at lea^l a 
WoHtein, influence, which giviM them a charach-r very .lillorcnt from anything found in India. They arc all 
Buddhistic ; but with a strong infusion of Giicco-Bactriau feeling. 

® Adi rarvn, Fauche’s tiauslation, 8050, ct seip * Loe. 7788. 

* Wheeler’s History of India, vol. I., p. 404. 
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contumacious silence of a hermit,* insulted him hy hanging the dead body of a snake 
round his neck. Jlis son and disciple em'sed the king for this insult to his father, and 
invoked the aid of Takshaka, the king of scrpjnits, to avenge it. The consequence 
was, that on the eighth day from that time Parlkshit was bitten* by Takshaka, 
who is always represented as king of TakshasilA.’ It was to avenge this assassination 
of his lather, that .Tanamejaya undertook the great sacrifice for the destruction of 
th<! Nagas.^ Thousands —myriads — bad already perished, when the slaughter was 
stayed at the intervention of Astika, a Hrahman, though at the same time the 
nephew' of Vasuki, the serpent king of the eastern NAgas."’ It is probable the 
r('mnaut either, like Astika, become converts, or at least i)romised submission to the 
dominion of the. Aryans. We consequently hear no more of them for three or four 
c('nturies, till at last, about the y<‘ar 691. n.c., w'o find a NAga dynasty on the 
throni' of Magadha;” and it was und(>r AjAtasatrii, the sixth king of this race, in 
the year 62!1, that Ihiddha was born, and tlu; gi'cat regeneration of the subject 
races Avas inaugurated. 

The s(‘quel of the story of the MahAbhArata is told with great vividness in the 
KAgAnanda,*' a Buddhist drama, ascribed to Sri Tlarsha Deva, of Canougc (a.d. 610 to 
6tS).'' Tt is there* narrated that VAsuki, in ord(*r to save the remnant of the NAga race 
Avhieh w'as threatened Avith extermination by their terror for Garuda, agreed to supply 
their insatiate eiu'iuy w'ith a NAga victim daily. This Avent on till the bones of tbe 
NAgas Avhitcned tlu! jdain, Avhen Jimuta VAhana, the hero of the drama, moved by the 
agony of tlu^ mother of one of tin? victims, olfcrcd himself in the true spirit of Buddhism 
as a Avilling suhstitute for the doomed NAga. This deA’otion and self-sacrifice so 
astonishes Garuda, that feeling ashamed of prcA'ious voracity, he abandons his claim 
to his daily meal, I’estoros life to tlujsc he had devoured, and all ends happily. 

If Ave knew more of the loeal ethnology of India, all this narrative might probably 
he autlunitieated to an extent Avhieh it is now impossible to attempt. It is curious 
to obs(>rve that in Afanipur, tlic sc<'iio of Arjuna’s marriage Avith ChitrAngadA, and his 
slaughter by her son, that at thcprescnit day the ])eeuliar god of the Royal family is 
a species ol’ snake*, called Pa-kung-ba, (rom Avliicli the family claims descent. When 
it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess in attendance, who then 
performs certain ceremonies to pleas<5 it. This snake appears sometimes, they say, of 
great size ; Avhen he does so, it is indhaitivc of his being displeased Avith something. 
So long as he I'cmains of a diminutiv(! fonn, it is a sign he is in good kumom*.® 

In the imnu'diate neighbourhood of Manipur then; are numerous tribes -of 
aboriginal people, still called .NAgas. Prom their name and locality it might bo 
supposed they must be Serpent Woi-shippcrs ; but no one has yet observed that 
form of faith among tlu'in. The subject must, tlnTefore, be remitted for fm*ther 
inquiries. 


‘ A<li Vivmi, 1()9G, ct spq. 

- Mum, IHOl. 

^ pt so(|. 

^ Mom, 2073, et sotj. 
lilom, I02o, et sotj. 

^ WiNon’s Vishnu PiirAntt, p. 467. luO. 

Alt. 1. (24 od.) Aj)p. p. xxxviii, et setp 


^ “Or tlio Joy oP llio Snake WorM,” Ininslutcd 
by V, Huyd, H.A., with tm introduction by Profewor 
Cow’cll. London. 1H72. 

” Jonrmd ILA.S. New Series, IV., 87. 

^ Account of the Vulley of Miinipiir, hy Major 
Maculloch : Kocords of Ciovernuient of India, No. 
XXVII. lSo9. 
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The locality of .Tanatnejaya’s sacrifice is said in the iTahfihliAi’ata to have been Ihe 
Kumkshetra, the famous hatthi-field of tlui PAndus and Kurus, north-west of Delhi, 
hut another and more probable site is still pointed out at Agi’ahaut, in Orissa.' 
There, within the precincts of a very old and remote, hut now ruined, hunple, may 
he seen numerous small models of temples, said to have been pla(*ed there by 
Janamejaya, to represent those princes who could not he present on the occasion. 
They are probably not so old; hut it is strange to find the traditions of the 
MahAbhArata still clinging to theses spots, and S(‘rp(‘nt Worship still prevailing there. 
At least, not far from this— at Sumhulporc — ^in 17(56, Mr. Motto and another'" went 
to visit a great snake that had hc<*n worshipped there since the world began ! They 
saw him emerge from his cave, which he does eveny seventh day," and accept tln^ 
off('ring of a goat udiic^h his Avorshippers had provided. After dc'vouriug it In; took 
a bath in a canal that surrounded his dwcdling-place ; and from the mark lie left 
in the mud at the edge, Mr. Motte estimated his diameter to have been about two 
feet. He does not OA’en guess his length, but it must have beni considerahle. 
Wlicn Major Kittoc visited Sumbulpove in 186(5 he was still alive,^ and probably is 
so still; and. 1 have no doubt but that uunu'rous otluT di'ities of tlni same sort 
could easily be found if only looked for; but attention has never hitherto been directed 
to the subject. 

If anywhere it certainly is about Sumbulpore, or to the Avostward of it that tin* 
ancient history of India AA'ould lead us to look for trac(>s of NAgtx AVorship. The 
names of the two NAgpAr pioA'inees are certainly deriA'ed from the mythii! snake, 
“ and the significance of their joint relation to tlu' mysterious serpemt gods or sm-pont 
“ races of Tiidian mythology is enhanced avIumi aa’c find the Kajas of Chota Nagpur 
“ claim to be Nagabansis, or sc'rpcMit dc'sccndcd, and have, or till latcdy had, Ihe 
“ lunettes of their serpent ancestor cngraA'ed on their signets as iiroof of their 
“ lineage.”" Mr. Crant then goes on to cnnmm'atc the Kajas of Carlia IMandla — 
of KArond — and the chief of Khairaghur, and others, as eipially claiming Naga 
descent. The llaja of Bastar, he adds, a Kajput, sncccH'dcd to a. KAga line, Avhich, 
in an inscription, dated 1076, A.n., elaimed to be descended from Kasyajia, the 
mythical progenitor of the sun, but Avho, through Kadrn, one of his wives, is said 
to be the progenitor of the Serpent race. “ But perhaps,” he adds, “ the' most curious 
“ relic of sm’pent connexion left in the provinces is at the Temph' of Buran Di'va, 
“ in Chattisgarh, Avhich is evidently of very early origin. It contains no image but 
“ that of a Cobra, and lying near arc tAA'o inscriptions, one containing a list of 
“ 22 kings, Avbo trace their descent to the union of a snake god with the daughter 
“ of a holy man who lived south of the, Narbadii.” “ The inscription taken in 
“ connexion Avith the snake image" may, perhaps, imply that the Haihaya King at 


1 Asiatic Kcscarchos, XV. 257. . " Asiatic R.'gistor, vol. I. p. 82. 

» Vide ante, note, p. 51. Is it passible that Iho period of creation in Genesis being limited to seven <lays is 
a part of the priniicval Opliite fiiitli ? 

* J. A. S. B. vol, VIIL p. 47S. 

Grant, Tiitrodiiction to Gazetteer of Central Provinces, p. Ixiv. 

® Another serpent temple of even p;rcatcr eelebrity is foniul at Bhmlravati (Bhiindak), 16 miles NAV.of 
Cliunda. It is supposed, by tho Clinnda Brubmins, says .Major Liieio Smith, to have been erected by Ynvanaswa 
in honour of tho serpent who aided him in his contest with Blum, and is the only leinple in the di-trict 
dedicated to Snake Worship. Report on the Land Revenues of the Chanda District, p. 28. 

(8215.) I 
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“ the time was a Snake Worshipper, or, if a Buddhist, as there is reason to think, 
“ that his Buddliism Avas iaintcd with Serpent Worship.” (p. Ixv.) 

After cnumemting various other reasons for l>elicving in the importance of the 
Serpent Worsliip])crs in NAgpnr, Mr. fi rant adds, “Whether the Nagas of the Hindu 
“ legends were Scythian Buddhists, as is supposed by Sir H. Elliot, or not, it seems 
“ probable tliat they wer(i a race apart, in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
“ and there ccntainly seems i('ason for inf(‘rring the existence in, and round Central 
“ India, of a small but j)OAV(‘rful foreign »‘lenicnt, distinguished by its reverence, 
“ Avhether religious or anecslral, for Serpent Go<ls and progciutors.” (p. Ixix.) 

These e-vlracts might be continued to any extent, but it is better to refer the 
r(>adcr to the paper itsell’, Avhieh is full of learning and research. Enough has been 
abstracted to show that Serpent Worship certainly did prevail in these ticutral provinces 
at one t ime, and to make it probable (hat when looked for more traces Avill be found 
than w('rc noticed even by the talented author of the Gazetteer and his assistants. 

Bi'forc leaving this part of tlu! subject it may bo well to point out that the 
abode of these Nagas, wheth(>r described in Hindu poems or Buddhist legends, is 
always underground, they never appear on earth except when they have daughters 
to marry, or other important business to transact, and having accomplished this they 
retiun instantly “to tlndr dark abodes, deep in the bowels of the earth,” Avhore 
mediteval rhapsodists placed our IBdl. 

One of the Jiaga ilajas, Nalo or fs'ala, is said to have resided in an underground 
palace or city called Majewika' or Manjcrika," apparently under the centre of Jam- 
budwipa. Vasouki’s abode, as mentiontid above, Avas under, but near Manipur, Uldpi’s 
near the Himalayas, and the llaja NAga of Cashmere resided far beloAV the bottom 
of his lakes. Both Hindu poets and Buddhist fabulists exhaust all the language of 
hj'iAcrboh^ in describing the magnificcnc*; and .splendour of their .subterranean palaces. 
They are such as Milton (h'seribed, and Martin painted. There the Nhga Kings 
enthroned in state i iilcd over myraids of subject NA,gas of various degrees, and either 
through their suhj(>ct,s, or more rarely personally, took a part in the utlairs of mankind, 
as ri'lated above, or as is found at every tiun in almost every Hindu or Buddhist legend. 


Risk or Buddhism. 

As has been frecpiently suggested in other Avorks,* the great characteristic of 
the anch'nt as Avell as of the modern history of India is the constant recmTcnce 
of one typical ])henomi’non Avhich controlled the. destiny of the nation in all ages to 
which our knowledge extends. Erom the earliest dawn of tradition to the present 
day the great underlying stratum of the population of India seems to have been of 
Turanian race, very uinvarlike, and incapable of any great insc in civilization, except 
through admixt ure of blood, 'riiese consequently easily fell a prey to the hardier and 
more warlike races bred in the countries noAv known as Bokliara and Affghanistan, 


^ I'lirnoiir, Maluiwanso, j). 18u. 

2 SptMice HanlyV p. 247. 

^ History of Architecture, hy the Author, vol. II,, p. 446, et geqq. &c. 
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and the result has been that at periods of from five to ten centuries, horde after 

horde has crossed the Indus, and settled in the fertile plains of India. For awhilo 

these retained their freshness and vigour, hut by degrees, partly from the enervating 
effects of the climate, but more from intermixture with the aboriginal races, they 
sunk to the lower level of the indigenous inhabitants, and in Iheir turn became a prey 
to the next horde that followed the steps of their forefathers across the Indus. 

For our present purpose it is not mrcessary to inquire when the first groat 
immigration of the Aiyans or Dravidians took place, or when they first settled in 
the north and south of India respectively. It is sutficnont that we arc able to state 
that the less pure horde of the Aryans, known as (he Lunar race probably reached 
the Ganges about the thirteenth or fourteenth century b.c. From that time till the 
third or fourth century, or for more than one thousand years, no horde of any race, 
so far as wo know, crossed the Indus. This may, in a great measure, be owing to the 
existence of the poAverful empires of Assyria and Peraia on the other side of the riv(*r, 

which may have kept the barbarians in check, or to local causes Ave cannot uoav 

detect. Pe that as it may, the fact that interests us here is, that during this long 
period the blood of the Aryans had become so mixed and so impure that the Veda 
Avas no longer possible as a rule of faith, and when Sakya-muni availed himself of 
the opportmiity so alforded, to revive the religion of the aboriginal Turanians, his call 
Avas responded to in a manner which led to th(>. most impoi'tant consequences, in a 
religious point of vicAV, not only in India, but to all the Turanian families of mankind. 

So far as avo can now see, Ikiddhism Avas littliA more than a revival of the eoarser 
superstitions of the aboriginal races, purified and refined by the application of Aryai.i 
morality, and elevated by doctrines bonwed from the superior intdlcctAial resources 
of the Aryans. Huddha himself Avas undoAibtcdly of purely Aryan race, being the 
descendant of a junior branch of the Solar kings of Ayodhyh. Ibirmese traditions 
represent his son Tlahula as assuming the garb of a priest;’ but the Hindus, Avith 
more probability, record his succeeding to the llm)n(' of Ids grandiathcr, and Ave 
gather from them, that the dynasty retained its Erabniinical fiAith till its extinction 
shortly aftcrAvards.'* The dissemination of the Buddhist religion seems Avholly due to 
the accident of its having been adopted by the Ioav caste kings of Magadha, and to 
its having been elevated by one of them to the rank of the religion of the State. 

As a part of the refonn Avhich Buddha introducr'd, ancc'stral AAorship was abolished, 
and the sepulchral tumulus became instead the depository of relies of saints ; Sei’pcnt 
Worship was repressed, but the sister faith of Tree Worship Avas elevatcul to the first rank. ’ 
Ab.soluto negation of sensual enjoyment, Avhich to the Tm’anian in all ages is as the 


^ IVigandct, Life and Logend of ( iaiiduiim, p. 229. 

2 Wilson’s Vishnn Purana, p. 463. 

^ Wbon in 1866 I wroti^ the second volunio of my Ilislory of Archil octurc, 1, after liazjirdiiig Ihc as.sta(ioii 
that before tho Aryans reached India, the inhabitants of the valley of tho Ganges sct'in to Iuim* Imm u Irce and 
“ SeiiHMit Worshippers,” then added, in speaking of tlu; Buddhist reform (p. 448) : Serpent or^liip was utterly 
a ivjcctcd, but Tree Worship was adopt c«l hb an important part of tho new faith.” Wlicn in Ihc following 
spring T discovered the Ainravati sculptures in the coach luaiso at Fife House, I liastened to add as an 
erratum on tlie la.st page a recantation or at least modification of this as.sertion. Further investigations now 
incline me to go back to niy old faith. The serpent, T liolievc, was reji clcd by Buddlm and his carlinr fnllo\v< i s, 
but cropped up again among other medifeval corruptions, and, as we shall presently see, became an iinpoitaut 
element in Buddhist mythology. 
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bi'catli of life, was olovated into a crucial test of faith, and asceticism became ultimately 
tbc 011(5 path to salvation. Tlu're is every reason to believe that human sacrifices 
were common in ancient India. War was the normal state of its kingdoms, and 
persecution is too (‘sscntially a ehavacteristie. of the Aryan races not to have tlom’ishcd 
there. On the otlier hand, tiie Jhiddhist expandcnl the Jewish commandnunit “Thou 
slialt do no murder ” into “ Thou shalt not kill,” and extended it to the meam'st of 
creat('d beings. No history we know of ever recorded a war waged by Jluddhists as 
such,’ and toleration of Ihc faith of others was one of the most marked characteri.stics 
of the lU'w religion. No failh was ever so css(.-nlially jiropagatcd by persuasion as 
that of lluddha, and though the Buddhists were too frecjumilly persecuted even to 
(h'struetion, there is no instance on record of any atbrnipt by them to spread their faith 
by forcre in any quartc'r of (he globe. 

The Turanian of course had no caste, so that institution was put aside only to 
be revived when a sc'cond upheaval of local superstitions under Aryan influence, on 
the (l('(!ay of Buddhism, broughl Sivaism and Vishnuism to the surface, together with 
all the monstrosities ol‘*(he modt'rn Hindu pantheon. 

Although (lonhts have been cxpvi'ssed as to the ('xaet. date of Buddha’s birth to 
the extent of about GO years, the usual chronology,- which is that adopted throughout 
this work, represents him as born at Kapilavasln, a small principality on Ihe north 
of the (iang(‘s, in the year G2.’{ u.c., and he died at Knsinagara, not far from the place 
of his birth, oiO n.c., in the eighth or eighteenih year” of the nngn of AjiUasatru, 
the sixth king of (he Naga dynasty of Magadha, who was then the lord paramount 
of Norlln'm India. 

The name of Sisunaga is applied by the Brahmans to Ihc first king of this 
dynasty, tlu; Buddhists give it to the tenth, and add the following legend: — On a 
certain occasion one of the chief of the courtezans bore a child to one of the 
Liehehhawi Bajas, but tin; child proving an abortion Avas put into a basket, and at 
night throAvn on a dungbeap. A certain Nagaraja, tlu; tub'lar of the city, observing 
it, (‘iicircled it with its folds, and sheltm-ed it with its hood. The peojile w'ho con- 
gn'gated there made a noise, “ Su, Su,” to frighten the snak(', and on examining the 
basket found the abortion maturc'd into a nial(5 child with every mark of greatness 
on it. In eonsecpiciice of this incident he received the name Sisunhga, and in time 
ascended tin; throne of ALagadha.* The seccwid convocation Avas held 100 ycai's 
after the death of Buddha, during tlui reign of his son Kaldsoka, and,, avc gather, 
though somewhat indistinctly, that his succc'ssors, including the nin (5 Nandas, till 
the acci'ssion of the celebrati'd Chandragupta (n.c. 325), Avere Nhgas or Serpent 


* A\ lictliiT or iiol till.' (Icjlictcd in I’lntc XXXVIII. t-liould I'orin iui cxcojdiou to thi.i riilo will bo 

honMiftcr. 

1 hiiVH iiiyst'll iKi doubts sis to the nmcctncss of (|io nsnally rocoivcMl diit<‘, {uul liave piiblLsliod my reasons 
for Ibis belief in the Journal of the lioyal A.siatie Soe.iety, vol. IV., New Series, p. 1 For the convenience of 
reiulci’N, however, the conelnsions I bave nnived sit in these cluTmulosjjie id rcseau lies will be found in the tabic 
at the end of this volume. 'Hit' rea^oiiiii;^ on whieh tliey are basctl will be found in the journal of that society, 
hut the roMdts have meanwhile bicn adopt ed as data throughout this work. 

3 'rumour, Mahawaiiso, xlvii., lii. 

* liirnour’s Iiitrodueliou to the Mahawauvo, p. xxxvii. See also Bigaiulet, Life of Gaiulama, p. 362, 
et seq. 
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Worshippers pure and simple.’ They certainly ■were considered as of very low caste ; 
hated by the Brahmans, and were not loved by the Buddhists. 

With the Mauryan kings Buddhism seems to have entered on a new phase; a( 
least in Asoka’s inscriptions wo have no trace of the Avorship of (*iihcr Buddha 
himself, nor of Trees nor Serpents. I’nre abstract morality stjeins to have been the 
form it then took or Avas intended to take.” But in the MahA.AA'anso, om; ot the grcai 
events of Asoka’s reign, is the; despatch of a branch of the Bo Tree* of Buddh Gayil 
to Ceylon,’ shoAving that form of faith to be then prevalent; and in th(> Caves of 
Orissa, Avhich may be anterior to the Christian era, avc tind both Tree and Serpent 
Worship prevailing.’ There are, howcA'er, fcAV periods of Indian hisloiy during Avlii(!h 
such scanty materials exist for settling any ])oint, cither historical or mythological, 
as during tlu! tAvo centuries and a half ladbrc the Christian era. We know very 
little indeed of Avhat happened during that period, and wc hardly si.'e where; light is 
to conns from to illuiniin' those dark ages. 

Immediately preceding the Christian ora a grt'at revolution took place in Buddhism 
under the influence of MagArjima,’’ one of tins most im])ortant names conucctc'd with 
the histoi’y of the religion. Although \\'e cannot lix the dab* of this patriarch Avilh 
absolute certainty, avc can Avithin very narrow limits. The (piotatioii from tlie 
Thibetan Tili'amUha in Vassilicfs AA'ork'’ places him hetAwnm 1 1 years u.c. and 2S A.n., 
both dates reconcilcahh; with a not very long life. But avc have am)ther means of 
ascertaining it CA'cn niore satisfactorily. NAgArjuna aaus the ruling spirit in the great 
council or convocation held under Kanishka, the Tartar king of Cashmere; and Nortln'rn 
India. In a top<; cre<;ted by this king at ManikyAla a number of Boman consular 
coins Avcrc found aroiind the principal d('posit. Tlu'se date from 7:5 to 15;5 n.c.,' and 
as we cannot suppose they AA'cre deposiled there till some time after the yc'ar in Avhich 
they Averc coined, tin; building of this tope by Kanishka must be placed within the 
thirty years that pr(;ccded tin' Christian ('v:i. 

At that time the Buddhists Averc divided into eighteen sects, grouped into four 
great divisions,'* a circumstance from Avhich aa'<' may infer that lluddhism was torn 
by internal dissensions, and might have perislu'd AAilhout the impulse given by this 
fresh importation of Tartar blood from the north. At the same time also av(; leaiai 
that Milinda, king of the Eastern I’aujAb, had sih'nced the Buddhist ])riesls in 
argument, and driven them from the country across the Himalaya to Bakshita Tal 
and Manasarovara.” At this critical juncture the youthful KAgArjuna appeared, lie 
was then a monk in tlu; celebrated monastery of XAlanda in Bchar’" — tlu* ^lonte 
Cassino of India, — and pvwlaimed himself the restore;!' of the old faith. According 


^ jMaliii Padmii iiiid Nanda, tlic only two of their , 
names wo know with certainly, are botli names of j 
aerpents. Their coins 1 l)olie>e to bo those dopicted, j 
d, A. S. B., vol. VII., pi. LX., No. I to y. On all i 
tliose the serpcijt is the principal ."iymbol. 

2 J. A, S. B., VII. p. 219 J J. R. A. S., XIL 153. , 
•* Vide ante, p. 59. 

Vide Appendix H. i 

® Ills name ia Mingulurly suggestive, being com- ; 
pounded of “Naga,” a sc'rpent, and a tree, ** Arjuna,’* | 


under which he was born. Va-^Mlief, »!^e. Ihmddliisiiie, 
213. 

’’ Le Boiuldbisme, 201. 

" Cunningham, Bhil^a Topes, 130. 

^ Asiatic Researches, XX. 92, 297. 

Cunningham, BhiKa Tnpi‘>, 130. 

'rids Mona.stery took name and probably 
owed its original sanctity to a dragon or Naga called 
Nillamln, who ixisidcd in a pool edose hy. General 
Cunningham saw in 1801-02 the tank in which ho 
resided. Report to Governmeul for those } ears, p. 12. 
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to this pi’ophet tho words uttered hy Sftkya Muni during his life-time had been 
heard and noted down hy the NAgas, Avho had kept them to themselves in their own 
abode, till such time as mankind should hceomc wortliy to receive them. NAgAijuna 
gave out that he had received these documents from the NAgas and was commissioned 
to proclaim them to the world.’ This gave rise; to an entirely new school of Buddhism 
known as MahAyAna, or as JNf. Jiilicn tmuslates it,^ the “ Grand V^hicule,” as opposed 
to IlinayAna or tho “ Petit VehicLdc ; ” the distinction between tho two being in almost 
every respect id(‘utical Avitli that Avhich exists hetAveen Evangelical and Mediaeval 
Christianity. 

This is anotlu'r of those curious historical coincidences that exist betAveen 
Christianily and Buddhism, and there arc fcAV so startling. Tn the first three centuries 
after the death of its founder, BuddhisnA Avas a struggling sect, soimdimos petted, 
sometimes persecuted, hut in spite of all av(‘ arc told in subsequent legends, never 
sprc'ad to any great extent among the people. Three hundred years after Buddha, 
Asoka did for Buddhism exactly Avliut Constantine did for Christianity, lie adopted 
it, made it the religion of (he state*, and with all the zeal of a convert, used every 
exertion to assist in its propagation. Six hundred years after Buddha, NAgArjuna 
and Ivanislika did for the eastern faith Avhat St. Benedict and Gregory the Great 
did for the Avestern, they eieated a church Avith a Hierarchy and a Doctrine. We 
must go on furtlu'r still for finir centuries more, to Buddhaghosa (a.i). tlO) and to 
Hildebrand, hoforc we find our Afedijeval churches quite* complete, with the priesthood 
quite segregated from the laity, and the system perfected in all its parts. In the 
sixt('(*nth e(*ntury after Christ cauAC tlu; refoimation, and with it the restoration 
of Evangelical Christianity. B(*fore the sixteenith century after Buddlua came a^ 
redbrmatiou, hut it was one of extermination of tho faith, is so far as IiAdia Avas 
concerned. Sankara A(*hArya Avas the IiAdiau Luther, hut his aim was widely differeirt. 
"Whatc'A'c'r may have been the abuses and corruptions th(*y had crept into Buddhism 
in tho eighth and tenth centuries of our era, they Avere r(*i)lac(*d hy a faith much less 
piu*c, and far fidler of idolatrous absurdities than that Avhich it supeA*scdcd. What 
the Avestern reformers aimed at, Avas to reshjre the Christian IlinayAna. In the east 
the rcfoA'in came fronr Avithout from the pi’ofessors of aiAother religion, not from 
within, and tieiicc the dilfci*ent fate of the two faiths. In Europe Clu*istianity was 
invigoi*at(*d hy the struggle, in India Buddhism pci’ishcd altogether*. 

The conscqueircc of all this is, that Ave are noAV very much in tho position of a 
foreign inAcstigator aaIio lAAight hav<* ent(*red some great conventual establishment 
in Europe in the fourteenth or fifteenth- century to study Christianity. Worse than 
even this; it is as if the monasteries of the middle ages Irad lasted for four or five 
centuries longer Avithout any reform or light from without, and that then an attempt 
should liaA'c h(.*en made to ascertaiir AvithiiA their Avails Avhat primitive Christianity 
origiiAally might liaAc been. The exploi’er would have found lives and legends of 
sfiints in ahimdancc; miracles and divines communications withoAxt end; ponderous 
toiAAcs of scholastic diviiAity, and a marvellously fidsified history. Instead (tf the Bible, 
he woirld have been referred to that mass of beautiful but pAircly legendary fictions 
which, in the coui’se of centuries, had attached themselves to the name of the Virgin 


1 Vuiisiliui’, 119. 


2 Voyage8 de Hiouon-Thsang, ptatsim. 
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Mary, and to all the members of the Holy family. All this, too, lie would have found 
mixed up with the stories from the Old Testament, and from the lives of Mediseval 
saints in most marvellous confusion. If among all these works he chanced to 
light on the Bible, it certainly would not be pointed out to him as the one true 
Life of Christ, or as the basis of the Cliristian faith. We would, no doubt, appreciate 
the Gospels of Buddhism if we found them; but all that has yet been disintcri’ed 
from the monasteries of Tliibct, or the libraries of China or Ceylon, is in its present 
form subsequent to Buddhaghosa; more than one thousand years after the dcatli of 
the founder of the religion, and long after the Nhga revelation had superseded the 
original faith. Wo are thus precisely in the position of the student of Christianity 
who had only the library of some Mediuival monastery at his eonnnand. In so far 
as books are concerned, we depend almost wholly for our knowledge of ihe Life of 
Buddha on the LaUta Vistara,^ and other Avorks of the same age and class. The Lalita 
Vistara, however, was reduced to its present form in the fourteenth century of Buddha, 
and is the exact counteipart in piu’pose and authenticity to the Lt'gcnda Aurca, and 
similar works of the Christian middle ages. It is true all these Buddhist books profess 
to be founded on earlier works, and no doubt this to a considerable extent is true* ; 
but till the sculptures of the Topes at Sanchi and Amravati Avore brought to light we 
had no test by Avhich the authenticity of these (‘arlicr AVorks could be rc'cognizod when 
found, AA'c were left very much to our oaa'ii powers of critical discrimination to say 
what is original and what may have been added to suit the tastes and feelings of 
an age long subsequent to the events." 

Looking at what has been done within the last twenty years, it is not impossible 
that we may recover even the original Siitras, the Vinaya and the Abbidliarma, as 
tlu'y are said to have been compih'd by UpAli, Ananda, and KAsyapa immediately on 
the death of SAkya Muni,* or at all events Ave may hope that the keen cril icisin of 
modern scholars maybe able, at least to some cxtcnl, to separate the AAdieat from Ihe 
chaff, and restore to us a tolerably correct picture of primitive Buddhism as it (‘xistcul 
before tluj Christian era. NotAvithstanding all the difTieullies of the task, considerable 
progress has already been achieved in this direction. Burnouf’s contributions are 
invaluable,* Avliih; the works of Barth61cmy St. Hilaire,* of Bigandet," and Vassilief,^ 
are most usieful resumes of Avhat is knOAvn. The Germans also and our oavu scholars 
have collected a mass of materials, and discussed and dissected a number of problems 
which will clear the Avay for a correct vmderstandiug of many questions whenever 
a serious attempt is made to combine the Avholc into a consecutive history. 

In the meanwhile it is of the utmost importance that everything should be 
gathered together and imblished that can thrOAV any light on Buddhism anterior to 
the time when the books we now possess Avere reduced to their present, form. I'lic 

* Tmtislated from the Thiliotan l)y Foucmix. Faiis, tto., 1847. 

* If anyone would wish perfectly to realize the po>ltion of Iluddhirit scliolars at the jireM'iit day, lot 
him road carefully any one of the many versions of « Lhystoire du Noblo ot Vnillant roy Alexutidre lo Griin.l," 
as compiled in the middle ages, and compare it with the iwurativo of the life of the hiuuc inonavclt u.h rohitoil 
by classical authors. Having done this, he will appreciate the diflleulty in which Oriental scholars are now 
placed ns regards the emly history of Buddhism in the life of the founder of that religion. 

8 J. A. S. B., vol. 1. p. 6 ; Asiatic Researches, XX. 42, &e. 

* Introduction & I’llistoiro du Buddhism Indien ; Lotus do la Bonne Loi, &c. 

» Lo Bouddha et sa Religion. Paris, 1860. 

« The Life or Legend of Gaudama. Rangoon, 1866. 

1 Le Bouddhisme, sos Dogmes, son Histoirc, ct sa Lith'rnturc, traduit du Russe i)ar LaCommo. Paris, 1865. 
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only ^vi’ittcn docuinouis wliioli cci’lainly l)eloii{j to tlifi cai'lier epoch arc the edicts of 
Asoha, engraved on the lAts at Delhi, Allahabad, and elsewhere; and on rocks at five 
or six places in India, extending from the shores of the Bay of Bengal to Guzerat, 
and to the Himalayas and Peshawar on the north. Except that at Bhabra,’ these arc 
neither doctrinal nor historical. They arc dry moral precepts, and so unlike to 
Buddhism as now known, that, hut for collateral secondary evidence, it might 
very w('ll be’ douhtcvl u hether tluw Indonged to that religion at all, or it might be 
disputt'd, as was done by the late Professor Wilson, whether they were written by 
Asnka. The Bhal)i“a inscription and furtlier inv(‘stigations have set these questions 
at rest. But the ])ieture these inscriptions afford us of Buddhism 250 B.C. is a 
wonderful contrast, to what we find in tin' Lalita Vistara of Thibet,® as compiled in 
the eiglith or ninth caaitury of our cm, or any other written records of the ndigion 
which we ])ossess. 

Kext in importance to these inscriptions arc the sculptures of the two Topes, 
illustrated in this work. It may now b(^ considered as certainly ascertained that the 
gateways at Sanehi were erected Avithin the limits of the first century of our era, 
and thc‘ earlier ones Avere, tlu-rcfore, contemporary Avith NagArjuna. They arc not 
pmv, hut they are purer than anything of their kind noAV knoAvn to exist elsewhere. 
Buddha nev(>r appears iu tlu'm as an object of AA'orship. The Dagoba, the Chaki-a 
or whec'l, the 'free, and other such emblems are reverenced. The Serpent docs ai)pear 
but rarely, and we liav(' very litth^ of the absurd supernatural fables Avhich after- 
AA'ards form the stock of tlui legends. But Avhat is more inten'sting is, that there 
are certain .Tatakas or parables relating to the life of Buddha in pre-existing slates 
as a BAdhisatwa, which arc rcqa-atc'd in these sculptures almost literally as they 
are found iu modern works uoav current in Ceylon and other Buddhist countries,* a 
circumstance otdy too painfully charact('ristic of the whole literature of India. The 
poem or the fiction remains fixed and unalterable; the history is distorted and 
changed, till the cA'cnts can hardly bci recognized. 

The sculptures of the To[)(^ at Amravati an; three centuries more modern thau 
those at Sanehi, and represent a state of affaii-s much more in accordance with modern 
notions. Buddha is Avorshipped, but the NAga is his co-equal. The Dagoba, the Tree, * 
the Chakra, are all reverenced; and almost all the legends of modern tunes may 
probaldy b(> Iraci'd in its sculi)turcs, though in a purer form than in the hooks.' 
Sanehi may h(! taken as the nearest approach avc possess to an illustrated Bible 
of the llinayana period, foiu* hundred years before the oldest Buddhist book we 
poss(>ss; and Amravati as a pictorial illustration of the MahAyAna three centuries 
after its promulgation, and just before Fa-Hian* visited the Oountry and gave us the 
earliest description avc hav<‘ of the faith by any outsider, since at least the very 
meagre and unsatisfactory accounts of the Greeks. 

In the frescoes that cover the walls of the Caves at Ajanta Ls found a third 
picture three centuries later than the sculptures at Amravati, this time representing 


’ J. R. A. S., XVI. !>. :Mi7. 

- These in><;riiitioiis will he f'oiiiiil re|»rinted, in so fur ns it is necessary for present purposes, in 
Appemlix li. 

3 Tlie most prominent of thos<^ at Sanehi is the Wassantiira Jntiika, which occupies the whole of the lowest 
beam of tlie norfliern gateway, and will he found descrilK'd in its proper place further on. 

^ Fo2-Koue-Ki, translated by llcmusat, <&c., 4to.. Paris, 1836, 
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the state of Buddhist belief just before its decline. Owing to the unfortunate lire 
at the Crystal Palace thes(> are not now ayailable for purposes of illustration, but 
they may become so hereafter. Even, however, if we possessed drawings or 
photographs of them, they could never be so important for the history of the faith 
as the sculptures of the two Topes of Sanchi and Amravati, which n^present it 
before the existence, in their present form, of any of tin; books Ave now possess. Our 
regret, howcvci’, at the loss of these copies, is very much lessened, in so far as our 
present purposes are eomierned, by the knowledge that there were no traces (tf S(*rpeut 
Worship in the paintings. The only repn^sentations of the NAga found at Ajanta 
arc among the sculptured decorations of the doorways or in dc'tachcd bas-reliefs 
outside the caves,’ wlu'rc they may be considered as accessory or suhordina((' to the 
principal form of woi-ship. Por a histoiy of Buddhism, the paintings an* of great 
interest ; as illustrating either Tr('(5 or S(‘rpent Worship, tiny arc eomi>arativcly 
unimportant. 

Th(' same lemark applies to th(^ frescoes in tlu' Cavc's at Baugh, and generally 
to the western Caves. The tendency of the migration from Takshsasila seinns to 
have heen southward, and towards tlu^ East, and never to have 
descended into the Cave- region of th(5 northern Ghauts. On the 
other hand, the most i‘ec('nt example T am acquainted w'ith of any 
great NAga sculptures belonging to the classical agt' of fiidian 
art, is the Avell-known bas-relief at .Mahavellipore,- on the (‘ast<>rii 
shore*, about forty miles south of Madras, and ('X(‘eut(‘d apparently * 
in tin* twolftli or thirte'cnth (;entury. This is carved on two gre'at 
masses of granite* I'ock, and exte*nds about 1)0 fe*e*t north anel senith, 
by 80 or 35 fe*e‘t in he*ig'ht. On the; nortlu'rn e>r right-haiiel 
pe)rtie)n, a group eef elephant.s, l)e*autifully e*xe*euO*el, is advaueing 
towards the ee'utre*, anel al)0V(* the'iii some* tliivty ligure's, inte-r- : 
spemed Avith lions and othe*r animals, are* all turning in the same* i,,,. x.,,n iix,n ai 

direction. On the le*ft-haud re*ck thee loAve*r part was ewidcntly 
inte'uded te) contain the* repr(*sentaiion.s of the* re*st eef the animal iimiu-,.\ 

kingde)m, hut is only ee)mmeiuee*d. The upper portion has a niiml)e*r eef luiiuaii (igure's, 
e*qual to that eef tliee e)the*r half' eef the* lnus-riAlie*fs, and all equally turning teeAvards the* 
centre*. Among them there is certainly ouc Geed of the^ iliudn i)anthe*on, lAi-ohahly 
Siva, hut his emblems ai’o so dostve)y(*d that it is impossible! to fe*e*l ejuite* sure*. BcIoav 
him is an ascetic, and close* by a small tem])le Avith an image in the! cell; hut here 
again it is. impossible from the photeegraph to say Avhich god it is intcnele*d to 
represent. The artist has utilizexl the edge of the* neertheru rock, so as tee give his 


I I possess some heeiiilreds of sriilptiirrd lepreiventiilions of ttie NAgii. I leever -iiw en- heiii'd e)f a jiniiiterf 
any where. 

'J'his bas-relief was descrilusl by J^isliop llebcr and Mrs. (JnihRin. A notice of it by Mr. (loldinc^liani 
a|i|«*eerc(l in tliej Asiatic Kcscarcbcs, vol. V. A view of it wees iml)lishc<l by Daiiicll ; beet tin* be-st, is then 
by Messrs. Heibieigton aiiel Ileelstoei, in the Treinsaetions e.f the Royal Asiatie; Soe-iety, ve)l. II., pleite^s I. anel 11. 
I have* sevcial photoRieepha of it ley Dr. Ilunte-e-, of Maeirns, lyiei*; he forc me. 'I'he eepper piert of the pi-ineipal 
lii,nire wees lying on the groeenel half beirieel in tlec sand wleen tln-se gentlemen visiteil the* pUiee. Dr. Hniiter 
had it raise-d and photographe-d, so that notliing essential is now wanting to complete the picteere. 
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principal figures a liigher rc'liof than could 1)0 obtained in the flat portions, and also 
to heighten th('ir (Heed by having a shadow behind tlu'm. But unfortunately from 
this <!ausc they were so expost'd that the upper portion has bci*n broken away. Wlien 
Mr. Babiugton dr(;\\ tlu'm, in 1827, only tlie lower part of the great Nslkga was 
remaining, but the hast, has uoav been re<,‘Overed from the sand in front, where it 
was found lying, and is represented in tlic woodcait (No. t), on the previous page, 
llis Avife bcloAV him was (juite p<‘rfect, with a throe-headed snake hood, and presents 
us Avith a form not found either at Sauehi, Amravati, or Ajanta. The Nfigas here, 
both male and fcmiale, are i'e])r('sentcd as Serpents from the waist doAVUAA'ards, but 

Avith human busts. They all have, Xo. «. 

No. .'i. 

Iiowever the Snake hood of from 
three to .seA'en heads canopying 
tlu'ir own : in the same manner as 
in the Chinese woodcut. No. 3, in- 
' troduced on i)agc 50, Avhere this 
more modern form of the NAga 
has been adopted; and, beloAV all 
the half-human beings at Maha- 
vellipore, tlu' simple Serpent him- 
self rears his liead. 

Though this great rock sculp- 
ture is prol)ably the grandest cx- 
Itibilion of Serpent Worship in 
India, the same form is found al 
llullabeed and in the Caves at 
IavuIU, both pi’obably in the thir- 
tceulh eentury, VAdiile in Cuttack 
sivv \\ 1 1 II Na*. vs no'M 111 i.i vKLLo there is scarcely a temple on the 

of the half-human NAgas may not t^™"' « 
be found. Gcneinlly they an' represented there as females with five or seven-headed 
hoods, and not as the principal gods or objects of AA'orshij), but as subordinate 
Devatas, sanctifying and guarding the place.' 

In other p.arts of tlu' country they are ranged in gi'oups in front the Temples 
Avhere they are w orshi])p('d. Sometimes simple serpents aaIUi very exaggerated hoods. 
At others Avith three, livt*, or seven heads. Often as single NAgas or NAgnis, and 
very fri'ipiently as the two together Avith their tails intertAvined in a true-love knot, 
as in the annexed Avoodcut (No. (>). 

Over the dooinvay of a Cave at Cuttack is a representation of a three-headed NAga, 
Avhieh I am inclined to believe may be the oldest sculptured representation of this 


I T have ])]u)lographs ol’ all thc-c Temples, wliich range from the 12lli to the 15tli centuries^ but they have 
not yet lu'cn iiiiltlMictl. 
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form of divinity now known in India.’ It may be three centuries before Christ. Erom 
that time, at Sanebi and Amravati, in other eaves at Cuttack on the rocks at Malia- 
vellipore, and the eaves of Western India and the temjdes throughout the land we 
liave an inexliaustiblc supjdy of illustrations “ of the worsliip of this God and of the 
changes his form underwent during nearly 2,000 years. If these were put together 
they would form as curious a pictui’c as anywhere exists of the more modem form 
of one of the primteval religions of the world. 


Hindu Religion. 

It might have sufficed for our present purposes to have stopped when ive had 
brought the history of Serpent Worship in India to the point when the Buddhist 
scriptures were rescued from the keeping of the NAgas and revealed to mankind. As 
this happens to be also the time when the Gateways were added to the tope at 
Sanchi, avo might have left the sculptures to tell their oivn tale, and continue the 
history of NAga worship from that point. It will add, however, very much to the 
clearness of Avhat follows if we anticipate still further, and describe briefly ivhat took 
place afterwards. 

Speaking broadly, the modem religions of India may be divided into two great 
groups or classes, that of Siva and that of Vishnu. It is extremely difficult to offer 
even a plausible conjecture as to the origin of the former, or to guess Avhen it firsi 
came into vogue. It has been attempted to identify Siva with the lludra of the Vedas, 
and it may be so, but it is certainly a local, not an Aryan form of faith, and 
seems originally to lielong rather to the south than to tlie nortli of India. It may 
have existed there as a native local superstitioTi for any length of time, but, it only 
rose to eminence on the decline of Buddhism. Its princi])al teacher, if not its founder, 
in its pn^sent form, seems to hav(! been Ankara AchArya, wlm may hav(' lived in 
the eighth or ninth century.® 

There docs not seem to be a trace of I'n^e Worship mix(Ml uj) with Sivaism, nor 
any real connexion with Serpent Worship, It is true Siva is occasionally represented 
holding a cobra or other venomous snake in his hand; serpents are also sonudimes 
twisted round his neck or entwined with his hair; but in all these instances the 
serpent is a Aveapou, an implement of terror, not an object of worship. As the 
destroyer, everything that can add to the terrible was reprcsentc'd with him. In 
his hands the serpent is as a sword or truhmt, and, like his chaplet of skulls, merely 
meant to overawe and impress the beholder. It never is many-headed and never 
seems the guardian god. It is only the earthly serpent taught to do -the will of 
its master. 

Occasionally the serpent does appear in a more religious as])ect in councxiou 
with tliis form of faith. He is sometimes represented as entwined round the 
Liugara, and in some southern temples two seri)cnts arc sometimes seen erect with 


1 J.A. S. U., VlI.pl.XL, 

* From my own collootion of photographs I think I could furnish sit Irast oiip lniru(n*d illustnitioii'-. 
^ Asiatic licsuarchcs, XVII. 180. (A.D. 750?) 

K 2 
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their iioads above the Liiigam, on either side as it’ worshipping it. In all these 
instances, however, the serpent is sul)ordinat«‘. It seems nothing mor(5 than we 
would ('xpeet to find in a eoiintry wIutc Serpent Worship was at one time so 
prevalent, that, tin' ajiosth's of the new faith should ri'pi'csent the older as doing 
hoinagi' to tin' new god. In so far as tlic inati'i'ials availahlo enahlo an opinion 
to he formed, the amount and nature of tlie Serpent Worship we find mixed up 
witli Sivaism is just what. w(' miglil expect wlu'u a new form of faith supci*seded an 
old oiu'. Much of the more aneii'iit worship passes into the lunv, partly because the 
prii'sts di'siri' to eonciliatii the votarii's of the old, partly in order to exhibit the 
triumph of the new god, hut more ])crhaps heeausc' nothing is so difficult to kill as 
an old suiierstition, and the mori' unrc'asonahle it is, the harder it dies. 

Win'll we turn to the Vaishiiava grouji of religions, Ave find a very different 
state of things. This religion is dcsci'iided from a group of faiths in which the 
Serpi'iit always jilayi'd an imjiortant part. The eldest hraneh of the family Avas the 
Jsitga AVorship, ]nire and simph'; out of that arose Buddhism, as freiiui'utly hinted 
ahoA'e, and on its decline tAvo faillis — at first A'ery similar ' to one another — rose from 
its ashes, the Jaina and tlii' Vaishnava. The first named was the purest and most 
direct desei'iidant of Buddhism, I'ctaining more of its doi'trinal purity, and less of the 
local ('leiiu'ut, and ('onseipu'ntly less Serpent Weirship than the other. Still the Nhga 
is almost always to he found in Jaina temph's, and ])laeed Avherc it evidently was 
intended to he an object of worship, hut subordinate to the saint to Avhom the temple 
was d('di('aled. 

The Vaishnava faith, on tlu' otlu'r hand, arose conlcmpoi'aneously Avith the Sivite, 

oil tiu' ruins of Buddhism, hut Avith mueli less of the ajipeai'auco of being a local 

indigenous superstition ; on the eontrary it hears many marks of hi'ing a foreign 

introducliou, as if iuqiortcd at some ri'mote period by some of the immigrant races, 

and after rotting and fi'rmenting for ages in tlie fertile soil of India, at last found 
the means of coming to the surface hetAveen the eighth and the tenth centuries, 
(laruda, VMsIiini’s V^ahana, the I'liemy of the JS'iIgas, is almost certainly the luiAvk- 
hcaded deity of Assyria; and iu all the aA'atars of Vishnu Ave find more traces of 
westi'i'ii superstition than in anything Sivite ; hut Avhat interests us most here is, that 
tlu^ Naga appears everyAvhere in Vaishnava Imditioii. There is uo more common 
representation of \'ishiiu than reposing on the Seslia, us the si'ven-headed snake 
is called by I he Urahmaiis, contemplating the creation of the Avorld.^ It Avas by 
his assistance that the ocean was churned and Amrita produced. He everywhere 
spri'ads his protecting hood over the god, or his avatars, and in all instances it is 
the seven-headed heavenly A:\ga, not the I'artlily (^ohra of Siva.- 


^ Asiiilic IX. 270, bihI XVII. 28.3. 

“ Notliin^ iiioru cuiniinMi ihni: to counert the worship til* the Lingaiii with iho impurities with which 
ihr Ilimlii H'lijLMon only too justly rcpronclictl. 'I’his, however, is ti mistake. Tin* worsliip ot‘ i^iva is too 
severe, too stern, for the softer emotions of lo\e, and all his temples me quite free from any allusion to if. 
The eonfrmy the ea.se with the Vaisliim\aM, who ahhor fhe Linifum. Liivt* pervatlcs nil their myths, and 
their temples are full of sexual utterances gi nerally expressed in the gro.ssest terms. 'I’he existenee of any 
such representation in a temple at once proves it to liave been orighmlly dedicated to the worship of Vishnu, or 
some of his avatars. 
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The worship of the Tulsi ])laiit, which is one of tlie coiiimoiiest forms of 
Vaishnava adoration, is another of those indications which point to a common 
origin for the two religions. It would, of course, he absurd to designate as Tree 
Worship the adoration of such a plant as Sweet Basil, hut the descent from tin' 
“ Ficus Beligiosa ” to “ Ocymum Sanctum ” is just sucli a change as might Is' 
expected to take place Avhen a dogma is transferred from an old(*r and higlu'r faitli 
to one of a less elevated character. Both symlxdize the worship of the veg(.'tahl<' 
kingdom, and arc a part of that curious association of men with animals and ])lants 
which is so marked a characteristic of both the Buddhist and Vaishnava forms of faith. 

The strongest evidence, however, of the. connexion bctwecm the worship of Vishnu 
and that of Buddha is found in tin' fact that the Hindus, even to the present 
day, recognize Buddha as tin; ninth avatar of Vishnu. From a historical point of 
view they .are no doubt correct in this: all the eight prcc<'ding .avatars refer to 
events that certainly precc'dcnl tin* tinn'*of Sakya-mnni, and when ave understand 
them they m.ay point to a long chain of tradition out of wliieli Ihiddhisin arose, 
and into which it fell again, which, when philosophically examined, may throw a 
Hood of light on the origin of Buddhism and of Indian n'ligions generjilly.' 

At pi'cscnt it must suffice to point out, that the group to which Buddhism 
belongs comprises Tree and Serpent Worship as the base, comhiiu'd with the association 
of men with animals, e.specially monki'ys, eitlier in eonsi'qnenec' of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, or as the origin of that belief. These grew into Buddhism, and 
then hifurented into the .Tainism and Vishnuism of modern limes.- 

It is extremely difficult in tin' ])r<'sent state' of our knowledge', to say to Avliat 
particular section of the Indian peipulatiou this gremp eif religions hi'longs. Wee know 
that they were anti-Ary.an, yet tlu'v do not a]>pear to belong lee the Dravidiaq grem]*. 
The peculiar deity of the; latter 1 fancy must h.ave', hes'ii Siva, and his weership is 
antagonistic in (every essential to those' religions comjiOMng this family. AA'e' must 
]).ause till we know more eif the ethnole^gy eif I nelia he'fore wc can de'ciele,' this epiest ion 
in anything like' a siit is factory manner. 

Me'anwhile, however, the similarity of this family of religions points to an ide'utity 
of race Avhich can harelly he mistaken, and my own imiiression is that the'v hedeing te) the 
aboriginal races once inhabiting India tej the' northwai-el and eastwarel of the' Vindhya 
range of hills. For the* prese'iit, Scythian is a te'ini that might peissihly Ix' applie'd with 
advantage'. It is suiricicntly vague, hut perhaps ne'ar e'uough tei the truth to he useful. 

The subject is only meiitieme'd lu'i'C heecausc it will re'cur again and again in the- 
following pagees and unless these' ge'ue'ralizal ions are beernee in minel, the sequel will 


1 The lOtli or coiirmg AviUiir of Vishnu is Ivalki, or the lloix*, of which wc ‘'luill Inivc several (tpiiorfiinilic'* 
ol' speakinjjf when wo ooine lo describe tluj sculptures ol the Aiiirsivnli lope, where the horse lre<|ueullv iippcjus 
as an important cliiinietor, hut with si role not eiisily understood. Tht‘ thnkra or \Mieel, which occupies the 
principal pluco among Bnddhi.st cinhlems both at Saiiehi Jind Aniru\uti, al'tt rwards hei.oiues nju' ni‘ the principal 
emblems of Yishuu. Hut perhajis the most striking eoiuci<lenei‘ i.^^ to he found at Puri. 'Flic 'IVmple tlu ie 
probably occupit'S the site where the tooth n'lic of Buddha was long enshriniHl, and the woiship of Vishnu 
under the name of Jaganath, as there practised, is little else than very eon init Buddhism. 

2 It would take a volume to discuss, and an unlimited niimher of references to establish these conclusions 
At present 1 will only refer to two inscriptions; that at Buddh (iaya, Asiatic Kcsciirchcs, vol. I. p. 2SI, 
and that of Bclgola, vol. TX. p. 270. 
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hardly be intelligible. The sculptures at Sanebi and Amravati may not suffice to 
settle those questions, but if I am not mistaken they throw as much or more light 
upon them than any other documents that have yet been brought to light. 


Modkkn 'VVorsuii' ov Tkeks ANn Sekpknts in India. 

Few probably have read the preceding pages without a desire to inquire whether 
Serpent Worship exists in India at the present day, and if so, to what extent 
it prevails ? If Iho impiiry were addressed to even our best- informed Indian 
authorit ies, th(> reply woidd probably be negative. We have actually possessed India 
now for mor(‘ than a century. The Asiatic Society was established in 1784*. Since 
then, with the branch soei(‘ties in Madras and Bombay, and the Asiatic Societies of 
Eiu’-laud, France, and (lermany, some hundreds of volumes have been published, 
containing some thousands of papci-s. As not om^ of these, before the publication 
of this Avork, Avas devoted to Serpent AVorship, ov even described it as existing, it 
might Avell b(? argued that it cannot possibly now be found there. 

The truth of the matter, boAvever, seems to bo that attention has not hitherto 
been spt'cially directed to the subject, and till this is the case, the most obvious 
evideiua's might be passed by without being noticed;^ but since this work was first 
published a flood of light has been thrown upon the subject, and before long it 
may be exiieetcd that Serpent Worsbij) Avill bo a<!knoAvlcdgcd to be one of the 
most «‘xtensive of the minor faiths of India, and probably also as one of the most 
ancient, if not the oldest, of any of those now known to us. 

In I'orbes’ Oru'utal .Memoirs,- in Bishop llebca-’s Travels, and in fifty other 
places, cillnsioiis are made to the feelings of respect and reverence paid by the 
natives of India to snakes, and no one (!an reside long in the eountiy without 
perceiving it; yet, t'xcept in Aliss Frere’s charming little volume, entitled “Old 
“ Deee;m Days,” I hardly knoAV a book in wlxich snakes, and espiicially seven- 
headed suak(‘s,'’ j)lay an im])ortaul part, or which reflects the feelings of the natives 

' As an ln-.tiinc(.‘ of this, 1 may pci liaiis l>c allowed to quote aoniiist myself what occurred at Ajanta. 1 spent 
a efuisiflerjilile lime iii ex[»loi'in^ these caves, hut my tnitul was full €>l architecture. I measured eveiythinjr, drew 
. very detail, and famirniri/e.l myself with every urchitectnnil allinity. But neither tlien nor sulisequcntly* did 
I note the lueseiiee of any Na-as. Now tliat my attention is turned to it, I find in drawinKS and photographs 
twelve or fifteen M-ul|jtured represenlatious of the i,eveu-headcd Niiga, and there may la? many .isorc. I now also 
roeolleet seeing NAgas in all the .laina tmnides at Abti, at Sndree, and el.sewhere, hut then I passed them over. 
Now T cannot take up a phologra[ih of any teiuphi lielonging to the group of religions which include the 
Buddhist, .Juina, or Vaishimva faitlis, witlioiit seeing snakes everywhere, but in places where neither I nor 
anyone else delected tliem before. 

2 Vol. II. pp. 329, 3H4, &e. 

2 III the narrator’s narrative (p. xxvii.), the following singularly naive and iiitiTCsting passage occurs : “All 
“ the cobras in my grandmother’s stories were seven-headt'd. Xhis puzzled us children, and we would say to 
“ lii-r, ‘ (iranny, are there tiny seven-headed cobras now, for all the cobras we see that the conjurors bring 
“ ‘ ronn.l have only one head each.’ To which she ,ised to nnswi'r, ‘No, of course there are no seven-headed 
“ ‘ cobras now. That world is gone, but you see each cobra, hits a hood of skin, that is tho remains of another 
“ ‘ liea.k’ Although we have often looked for s<‘veri-hc>iided I'olirtis Ave never could find any of them.” Bad they 
not Ixs-n converted to Christianity tln-y might at least have Isdieved in tln-m, even if they had not seen them. 

* 1 have twice pnlifi-hcd en the subject ef these caves ; first, on the Ro.'k-cut Temples of India, folio, 1845, and subaequeatly, a 
volume on the same sulijcct in 1804, illustrated by jihotogT-edis by Major Gill. 
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“ spite of the trees hc'ins? at tlie most 70 years old, the common ])Coplc claim the 
“ greatest antiquity for the shrine, and tradition says that the three trees that now 
“ mai'k the spot neither grow thicker nor increase in height, hut remain the same 
“ for (‘vcr.”' 

'I'herc^ is no doubt Avhatcvcr Avith r(>gard to tlu^ worsliip of Trees in modern times, 
and numerous iuslanet*s might lx* addue(*d if m^eessai'y'." The J3o free at Buddh Gayft. 
is worshi])ped now as it Avas in the days of Asoka," and the free at Anur&dhapura 
is, as mentioned above (page 50), tin* principal object oi Avorship in Ceylon at the 
presi'ut day.‘ And all ovc'r India there are numerous examples Avhich we may hope 
some day to sec registered.’’ 

AVlien this Avork Avas eommenc('d I made eviay effort to obtain Irom India 
iiifoinnatiou rc^garding the pr('S(*nt <>xistencc of S(n-p(*nt AVorship, hut though not so 
successful as I could haA'(‘ wislu'd, 1 Avas able to obtain several documents on tbc 
subjiict of (!onsiderable interest. One of these is by T)r. C. B. Balfour, of Secun- 
derabad, wiiose, long study of natiA'c manners and customs especially qualify him to 
spc'ak on the subject. The other is from Colom*! MeadoAvs Taylor, so well knoAvn 
foi- his various literary Avorks connected Avith India, and who likcAvise is especially 
eonqx'tcmt, by long residence and intimate knoAvledg(‘ of the natives, to speak 

I Aml!ll^ Ilf Uiinil Ei'iigiil, liy W. W. lliiiili r. It.C.S. LimkIoii, ISfiS, p. 131. 

- T\w lolloAAiivj; cxlnictcfl from a paper l>y a BciicmI iiiliinatcly JUMpiaiiitnl witli the country 

people, in (he “ Comliill Mapi/.inc;* No. loo, lor Xovemher o<)8 : -“'rin* contniM between the 

“ jo’knowleil^^ed Imtred of (reos as a rule by the IJygas,” an important (i ibe in Cenfral India, dwelling near (he 
Miuiee of the Xeihiulda, “ Jiiul their <le(‘p \eiieration for certain others in par(ieidar, is very eiirious.” 

“ I liaAc M-en (lie hill ddes sw<‘pl clear of (brests for niile.s, with but hrtv and there- a solifary tree hd’t standing. 
‘‘ 'I'hese remain uoav the objects of‘ the <l(‘epes1 vtuu'ndion, so far from btuug iiijurt d they are carefully ] ire-served, 
‘‘ .and receive (»lUTiugs of food, clothes, and flowers from th(‘ passing HAga^*, who tinidy helieve that Tree to he tho 
“ liouB' oi a sfiiril.’ 

Ibieltaiian IbtiniltoiJ, in .Martin's Kaslern India, T. p. 7b. 

t According to a very interesting paper eonipilc<l by the Kditor in a recent niunber of (he “Indian Antitpiary,'’ 
the followers of one of tlie ino^t inflnentiul, but at the sann* time most modern of ilinJu sects in Wi‘steiMi India, 
hav<- ado[tt(‘d 'rree Worship n})parenlly for nearly the same motives as influenced the Buddhist of old. “After 
“ the dentil,'* it is there said, “of Swami Narayan ’* (in 1829), “ his disciples erected ehauraa or resting places, 
“ and inonnnieiits to his memory, in all the villages, and beneath nil the tree.%wlier(* he had at any tiiiui made 
“ any stay. There they worship him, and they worship the Trees.’* Indian Ant., No. XT., p. li.'h'). 

The (bllowing in?-tane(‘ of Tree Worship, which I myself witnes.sed is amusing, even if not instnietive. 
While residing in .Ies.;orc I ob>erved at one time <*onsideral)h‘ crowds passing near tin* factory 1 then had charge 
of. As it might be merely an ordinary fair they were going to attend, I took no iiotiei* ; but as tlie crowd grew 
daily larger, and assumed a nnne religioiis eharacler, I intpiired, and Avas told that a (aoil hadlTppeared in a Tree 
at a pku’c about six. miles oil. 

Nj \I morning T rode over, and found a large space cleared in a village I knew well, in the ei'iitn* of which 
stood an old deeaved Date tree, IningAvith garliind.s and otf(*rings. Around it houses were* en*eted for the attendant 
Brahmins, and a gr(*at deal of hnsiiM‘.ss was going on in offerings and Buja. On iny inquiring how the Ood 
Tiianifesfed his pn ^'Cnee, I Avas inlbniu'd (hat soon after the sun ro.se in tin* morning the 'IVeo raised its head to 
Wf leome him, and boweil it down again wln ii In* departed. As tliis was a nilraele easily tested, I returned at noon 
ami found it was so ! 

Alt' i’ a little stmly and investigation, the mystery did not sn*m dilfic-ult of explanation. Tin* Tree had 
nriiiimilly groAvn across tin* prim*ipal jiatliAvay through the village, hut at last hung so low, that in order to 
(*nahle peopk* to pass under it, it lia<l been tnrm*<l aside and faslt*ned parallel to the roinl. In tlie opm’ation tho 
bumlle of llhres which eoniposrd tin* root hud lM‘eoiin* twisti*«l like the ^trnnds of a rope*. When the morning 
sun struck on the upper surfa<*<' of rliese, they eontraeU'd in drying, and hence a tendency to untwist, which 
laised ^lln* head of the Tree. With the f*v(‘ning dews they relaxed, and (Ini head of the Tn*e declined, thus proving 
to the man of science, as to the erediilons. Hindu, (hat it was <lue to thi* dire(*t action of the Sun God. 
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regarding their forms of worship. Both these documents will ho found printed in 
the Appendix. But by far the most satisfactoiy evidence on the subject will he* 
found in two papers, one published in the journal of the Bombay branch of the Iloyal 
Asiatic Society,’ the oilier in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.'* The author 
of the first had not, unfortunately, scon this work when liis papei’ was I’oad, or it 
might have aftbrded some more direct information than it does. As it is, liowever, 
it contains betler and more complete statistical information regarding this form of 
worship ihan anything that has appeared in print. Both from his leareing and his 
local knowledge the Bao Saheh is entitled to be considered as an authority on the 
subject. The following extnu'ts from his paper may he considered as fairly representing 
our knowledge on the suhj(»ct at the present day. . 

After descinhing tin; Nilgapanchami festival as celebrated at present, and the 
vessels and ceremonies used on the occasion, he goes on to say : — 

“The account which 1 have given above, is that of the festival as it is observed 
in the Konkana district, particularly to the south of the island of Bombay. The 
festival is, however, not confined to a p.articular poHion of Western India. It is 
general. It is cclchrated hy all classi's and scirts of the Hindus; liy tlu! orthodox 
as well as hy the het erodox ; hy the followers of the Vedas, as well as hy those who 
reject the religious authority of those Avorks. The ceiu'monial differs slightly in 
ditferent placres. In some distnets the people observe a fast on tlu; fourth day, i.c., 
th(! day iireceding the Ndgapanchami. It is clear, however, that tlu' festival obtains 
greater sanctity above the Gbauts than hcloAv, except porha]»s in Cujaratha and in 
the province of Kdnada (or Canara). In the Sattara and Kolhapura districts, tlie 
private schools arc genei’ally closed on this day ; the pupils an; . bathed, dn'sscd in 
their holiday attire, and taken in a grand procession to some; riv(!r, or other Avateving 
place outside the toAvn or village. In natiA'c States and Principalities, the State and 
its officers supply richly caparisoned elephants and horses, detachments of infantry 
and cavalry, and kettledrums and other instruments of music, on the occ^asion of 
these processions. Battisa-smilen, a toAvn in the Sattara Collcctoratc (hit. 10" 57', 
long. 74° 16'), is famous as a place of Serpent Worship at the present day. Snakes 
of a cerlam species (called NiigakuU) said to he not very poisonous are here actually 
caught on the day of the Nagapanchami, and kept either in earthen pots or covered 
bdmhu baskets. Tlu'y are fed Avith milk and edibles, and AA’oi-shippcd in other ro.spects, 
like the images and draAvings above mentioned. The day after tlu; ^Y^gapancham^, 
they arc taken back to the jimglcs and set free. I Avill not at this stage olfer any 
conjecture as to whether this Sei’pent Worship has any relation to other systems of 
religion; hut I would hero note a ciuious tradition in connexion Avith a tree of the 
species Gorakhaehincha (Adansonia Digit ata), or the tamarind of Gorakha, Avhich 
exists at the above toAvn. Tradition ascribes this tree to he the result of a miracle 
performed hy a .saint called Gorakhanatha or Gorakshaniitha. It, is related that 
Gorakhandtha, Avhen ho came to this toAvn, struck bis AvaUdng stick into the ground 


I Serpent Wor«liip in Western Indin, by Rao .Saheb Vislivanath Narayiiu Mandlik. .J. II. II., R. A. .S., IX.. 

p. 169, otwq. , 

^ The Vastu Yliga, anti its bt'iirings on Trw and .Sci-ptmt Worship in India, by I’nilaiwhandra tTiioshn. 

J. A. S. B., vol. XXXIX., p. 199 ct sciq. 
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on tho spot, where the trct^ stands; and that it grew into a stately tree which is 

now an ohjc'el of popular Avorsliip. The annual h'stival of this tree is held on the 

eleventh of the dark half of the month of Chaitra. Worshippers begin to come 
on the previous day, and leav<‘ tlie place on the third or the twelfth of Chaitra. 
About 50,000 |)ilgrims arc said to ass('mble every year on this occasion. A large 
bazaar is h(>ld for live or six days, and considerable mercantile business is trans- 
acted. 'riu‘ priests officiating at the shrine of this tri'e, have largii holes bored in 
their ('ars, from Avliieh depemd heavy ear-ornaments. They are lumce called Kilna 
phates, literally persons with torn <‘ars. All classes of peo])l(' offer Avorship to tliis 
tree, including the I'ollowi'rs of the Vhslas, as Avell as otlu'rs. 

“ To resnnu' the main subject of this paper. Ihisidcs the act ual Avorship of living 
snakes at Hattisa-siralen, there arc t<‘mples dedieab'd to the Sc'rpcMit God in A'arious 
parts of the Dekkan. Of these, the oiu' at Jlhomaparandcn in the territories of llis 
llighiK'ss tin; Nizam is one of the most cedebrated. 

“ In tin; South of India, Caiiara is a district Avhieh may be said to be sacred to 

Serjjcnt Worship. In the Cauare.se districts generally, tin; Nagai)anchami festival is 
eeh'brated, as in t lie Dekkan, on tin* fifth of tin; bright half of Sravana. But in the 
I’elanga and 'rAinila districts, the ceremony is jx'rformed on the fourth of the bright 
half of eitlier the month of Kiirtika, or the month ofVaisakha, or the month of 
Biigha, and this day is llnn-efore ealhal by tiie pi'ople of those parts ‘Nagalu 
eliavati,’ i.i'., tin' Naga ehatiirtlu or the chaturthi of the Niigas. There is not much 
diUeren(;(' in the mode of performing the AVorship. In the Canaresc distri(‘ts, stone 
images of tin; Naga are ki'pt generally under the shade of the Peepul tree (Picus 
lleligiosa). Metal images are also made, and after being Avorshipped they an; pre- 
sented to the Hrahmanas. I'his ci'remony is pc'rformcd by the females of higher 
class(;s. An incarnation of Sesha, one of tin* nine great Nagas, is Avorshipped at 
various idaces in these districts under the name of Subrahmanya.' There is a toAvn 
in South Canara, called Suhrahmanya, .55 mih's S.E. of Mangalore (lat. 12’ 40', 
long. 75° 10'). This is sacred to tin* Niiga or serjM'ut god.- On the sixth day of the 
bright half of tin; mouth of Margasirsha (November and Decc'inlH'r) ocemvs its annual 
I'estiA-al ; and that day is henei; called Suhrahmanya Sashthi or Subniya Sashtlu. 
'riiousands of Brahmanas arc feasted on this occasion.' Brahmanas, bearing the order 
of Brahmaehari, are in jiartienlar request. Ijcpers and per.sons supposed to be under 

* Sec aUo Duhoi.s, .Manners and p. doO. 

^ In llic Jungle in the neiglihourlinotl of tlie shrine of Suhrahmanya above mentioned, grows a species of cane, 
calhHl after the pre.siding deity, or Naga-iuine. A walking sti(*k of tliis cane is reckoned a sulHciont 

protection against tin* poixm of s(‘rpcnt8. 

^ “A eireunistanee showing llie pnieti«-al intluenee of Scrjient Worsliip in wtu'ldly allairs hcn‘ deserves a 
|)romin(*nt mention. A class of Hrahmanas ealJed Haigc in Canara, inive, amongst their ranks, persons who 
arrogate to themselves the title of Nagnpatri, or th(‘ proper habitat <»f tho Naga deity. They are supposed to 
hoeome possessed of the spirit of the Nagadexa, and, in that state, are tliouglit to b»* capable of foretelling future 
event*^, People Invite them to their homes, and have a thast in their honour, ealleil the Nngaiiiamlahi or an assembly 
of tlie Nag!H. 'Phe least expense for such a feast amounts to from lhre‘* to fivi* thousand rupirs. Formerly, the 
Niigapatris were in griMit repute. iJlsputes were leferred to them for si'ttlemenl, ami thidr wonl was generally 
the law. An invitation from one uf the Nagapatris to a litigant xvas almost instantly obeyed. One of the first 
things a party had to do under the eireumstanees, was to give a feast to the Nagamaiitlnla and spend thousands 
of rupees. These things hegiin in time to he pen-eived hy tin* people, and the power and inllmmco of thoso 
priests has, I underslaiul, eoiisiderahly deehned.” 1. B. B., li. A. S. IX., p. 179, 
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the influence of evil spirits, arc brought to this place for cure, Avhich popular belief 
ascribes to the miraculous power of the deity. 

“ The sci-pcnt, either as a Sarpa or a Naga, thus enters intimately into the 
economy of a Hindu’s daily life. He is treated as a 13vija, or a twie(!-l)Orn, and some- 
times gets the honours of a funeral, just like a human Ix'ing. It is well known 
how anxious a Hindu is to have a nude heir to perform his funeral obsequies and 
inherit his name and fortune. To beget a son is reckoned a religious duty, and a 
Brdhmana is enjoined to discharge' it, and thus freu; hijuself from the debt he owes 
to his progenitors. When tin? natural means fail, or threaten to fail, the supernatural 
powers are invoked. A solemn sacriflee, named Narayana-Nagabali [or the sacritic(' 
to the Ni'u-j'iyana-Naga] is pc'rformed in order to si'curc progeny. Pc'oplc g('nerally 
repair to some Tirtha or sacred place, and the s(‘rp(mt sacrifice; is there made to pro- 
pitiate the deities. It would o(;cupy a paper by itself to describe tlio whole of tliis rite. 
The fact, however, that it is performed is suflicient for my [irc'sent purpose, as show iug 
the ramifications of Serpent Worship in this country. This rite is jicrformed in honour 
of the Sarpildevatiis, not the snakes wo sec, but to some spiritual beings of a higher 
order in w'hose existence the Hindus arc taught to bcdievc. It seems that this sacilfiee 
is sanctioned by Vedic ritual, and this leads me. to a short examination of Serpent 
Worship, and the Sai-pfis and Nagas, as mentioned in the Y('das. As far iis my 
researches have yet ('xtouded, the earth is addressed as the Sarpa-nijiii (i.e., tin; ipieen 
of the seqicnts, or the que(;n of all tiiat moves).” 

These extracts might be continued to almost any extent, but the above are probably 
suffici('nt for present purposes. 

The paper in tin; Bengal journal, though as h'aviu'd, is not so lull ot the class 
of information we arc now siarkiug, as that from wliiidi the above extracts arc' taken. 
Prom it, how'cvcr, avc learn one or two facts w’hieh are w'orth recording. At p. 202 In; 
says, “ The Serpent Goddess is worshipix'd in the Euphorbia Antiquornm. Tin; Goddess 
“ Mother of the Serpents and Goddess presiding over them is Manasa, the object of love 
“ and devotion, and, as the name implies, an allegorical (rreation.” Again, at p. 21t, 
he says, “ Jsagapauchami is an auspicious day for the worsliip of tin; Is'agas. On thi' 
“ occasion Manasa is worshipped in the Bu])horl)ia plant. This is an instance of 
“ Tree Worship connected with serpi'iits.” 'fhe paper itself is, however, devoh'd to 
disquisitions of a class too dciep for our present purposes. 


CoNCT.TTDlNO NoTE. 


If th(’ preceding pagi'S were inti'iided to bi* anything like a complete or inde- 
pendent essay on Tree and Sc'rpent Worship, it would have been neei'ssary to I'xpand 
them to at least twice their present ('xtent, and to explort; sources ot inlormation which 
are only available to those having special qualilicatious for the task, and who are 
pivpared to devote to it much more time lhan*I have at my command. 'I'iiis Avas far, 
hoAvevc'r, from tin; intention with xvliich it was undertaken. That object was two-fold: 


first, to render the sculptures of the Sanchi and Amravati To 2 )e.s intc'lligiblo, by affording 
a means of comparison with the forms of the .sanic worsliip ('xisling in other parts 
of the world; and, secondly, to ivnder them intemsting to European scholars by .showing 
that the forms of Avorship there portrayed are not merely the Totems of local Indian 

L 2 
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tribes, but really living parts of a great religious development that at one time 
overshadowed the earth with its strange fctishisms. 

A fuller and more complete investigation of the subject would add one of the 
most cuiious as Avell as one of the most important chapters to our history of 
ancient mythology ; hut cvf'u if 1 Averc capable of underl,aking it, it would bo out of 
place hero. What seemed wanted and was aimed at Avas only an introduction to that 
form of Buddhism Avhich thc! seul 2 )tures at Sanchi and Ami’avati for the first time 
reveal to us, hut wliich are, if I mistake not, destined to j)lace the history of that 
religion on an cTitu’cly new basis. If Avhat has heem said above suffices to establish 
thc fact that tliero Avas a connexion betAveen one of the primaeval religions of the 
westem world and this form of Buddhism in thc cast, a step has been made in the 
history of mythology, the importance of Avhich it is not easy to over-estimate, and 
Avhich I trust may hereafter he dcA'elopcd by others to its full legitimate extent. 

Prom all this, as Avell as from other sources, we gather that SerjAcnt Worsliip has 
been obliterated or nearly so in the Valh;y of tin; Ganges by thc successive waves of 
Aiyan or Mongolian migrations that haA'c; SAvept over it ; nor is it found except 
sporadically in any of the jnircly Tamulian countries on thc Coromandel coast. On 
thc other band it seems to prevail in all the hilly countries south of thc Vindhya Hills, 
from Canara to Cuttack, and hi Cashmere and Nc'^iaul;' — in all those regions, in fact, 
where foreigners have not settled to such an extimt as to obliterate the old faith and 
fticlings of the aboriginal tribes. In tluise countries Seriicnt Worshiii secmis now to 
prevail and to be followed to an extent not hitherto suspected. 

^ III IviitinniHlu Ji btaliK' was nrcMilly erected to the memory (d' a latt' Haja. Jh* is rei)n‘S<‘nted ns seated 
eross-lcgj^t'il on the top of a pillar, ninler the canopy of the expanded liood of a gig, antic Cohi'a. 
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CHAPTER T. 


TNTIIODUCTOB.Y. 

Bbfoke proceeding to describe the two buildings which fonn ilie suhjec-t of the 
present work, it may he couvenient to point out, as briefly as possible?, the geueml 
characteristics of Buddhist architecture, and to indicate? the? relations of tlu'se two 
monuments to the other members of the group to which they belong. 

In the first place, it cannot be too strongly iiisistcid upon, or too often repeated, 
that stone architeicturc in India comnumees witli flu? age' eef AseAa (n.c. 260). Nf)t 
only have we as yet discejvered no veniains whateve'v of sle)ne buildings auti'rie>r 
to his reign, but all the earliest Ceivc'S, eithe'r in Behar or in the western Glutts 
show architcctiu-c in the first stage of transition from wooel to stone. One> lialf, indee'el, 
of the most essential architectural features of the Ciive's at. Bhnja and Karla, auel e)f 
the earliest at Ajanta, is wooden, and the Avood still remains in senne of them te) the* 
present day. Though some of these Cavi's are certainly earlier than tin? Christian 
era, none are older than the time of Asoka.’ 

Wlicthcr looked at from an arclneological, an architectural, or an ('thnograi)hical 
point of view, this wood(!U origin of Indian Buddhist architecture, is one of tlie 
most interesting fa(?ts connecited Avith the sulAjoct. 'I’o tin* archaiologisl it allbrds an 
assurance that in this instance, at least, Ave have got to tin; In'giuuiiig of things, 
and that all beyond the first imitation of Avood can only be rmh' masses of stone 
that in themselves tell no tales, and can ojily be dated from evidence! ('xlernal to 
themselves. 

The architect, in studying this art, feels that for once he is assisting at tin* birth 
of a new style, and that during the five or six (‘(mlurit's to which this Avork refers 
(between u.c. 260 and a.d. 400), ho is gradually AvaUdiiug the growt h of an original 
form of art, Avhich Avas uninfluenced by any external or foreign element, but left to 
its own innate powers of development." 

The steps by Avhich the rail at Sanehi was elaborated into that at Aminvati 
Avill be pointed out in the sequel, in so far as they arc at present ascertained; and 
it forms as interesting an example of the natural development of style as an^\ thing in 


^ Por particulars I luuMt refer the n'luler to my Ili-.'tory of Arehiteetiu*e, TI., p, l.lti, et >e(p 
The nearest approach to iinythiiiR lik<‘ thi.s in the west, is to be Ibund in I.yeia. early toiiil.... are as 
•wootleu as the Caves of India, but tliby fell almost immc<lifiteiy under the iallueiic- of Creek art, and became 
louie before they had time to develoi) themselves into a native Lyciaii style. 
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the history of architecture. There may, it is true, he some difTerence of opinion as 
to the beauty of the Aniravati example, hut there can he none as to its originality ; 
and even those who may be inclined to dispute the taste displayed in its design, 
must admit that it is singularly ai)propriatc to tln^ purposes to which it is applied, 
and iji riehn('ss of ornament one of the most elaborate pieces of architecture to be 
found in any part of the; world. 

It is p(>rhaps, however, in an ethnographical point of view that this wooden origin 
of Buddhist arehit('(!turo is most interesting. As I have frequently had occasion to 
point out in anotlu'r work,' tlie Aryan races were not builders. They always had 
too tirin a conviction of the immortality of the soul, and consequently of the existence 
of a future state, (!ver to care much for a hriek or stone immortality in this 
world ; and no matc'rial art satisfied the ei-aviugs of their higher intellectual powers. 
The Turanians, on the contrary, nevc'r rose to a distinct idea of an external God, 
nor of a future state, hut su}) 2 )licd the place of the latter by metempsychosis and 
final annihilation, while their intellectual status never enabled them to create such 
a literature' as would satisfy that, hankering after immortality which is inhei’ent in the 
human breast. It conseqiK'iitly hap 2 )ens that practically all the literature? of India 
belongs to tin? Aryan or Sanscrit-speaking races, and all the buildings to the Turanians 
or those speaking Bravidian or cognate tongives. The result of this distinction, in so 
far as tin* pn'se'iit subject is eon(?erucd, is this : so long as the Aryans retained 
thc'ir purity of blood and supremacy of i^ower, ]io permanent buildings were erected 
in India. On the other hand, if there is one tact with rehu'eiu^e to Buddhism more 
clear than anotlu'r, it is that it is the religion of a Turanian race. It Avas not .so 

much a reform on tlu' Vedic religion of the Aryans, as that AA'hen these had lost 

their ]mrity from mixture with tlu* subject i-aces, Sfikya Muni, called on tlu? aboriginal 
races to rise, and moidd('d their feelings ajid their superstitions into that form of faith 
we noAV knoAv as Buddhism. It Avas A\dien tlu'se Tur.inians fii’st came into poAver 
that ])ermanent arehit(?cture was thought of in India; and as tlu'y grcAV in strength, 
and tlieir infiueuee extended, so did their archite(durc iiequirc' consistency, and spread 
OATr the h'ugth and breadth of the land. They had no literature, or next to none; 
at least we haA C not yet found one Buddhist hook that Avas reduced to its present 

shape till m'arly 1,000 years after the death of the founder of the religion;" hut Ave 

haA^c huildings everyAvhere, and it is this circumshince thjit renders their architecture 
so valuable in an historical point of vicAV, and so interesting as an expression of a 
great (?thnographic fact. ** 

Without attempting too minute a classification, the Buddhist huildings erected in 
India since? Asoka’s tim(? may he arranged in four principal groups: — 

1st. Topes or Stfipas, Avith their surrounding rails and lats; two of the oldest 
• known examples of these, which ha 2 )pen also to he among the richest and most 
elaborately ornamented, form the subject of the present AA^ork. 

‘2nd. Chaityas. Both in form and purpose these are almost absolutely identical 
Avith the early Churches of the* Christians, though several of those cut in the rock 
Avere almost certainly excavated before' the Christian era. 


* TlisUiry of Arctiifocturc, Tniroduction, ct paF.>ia?i. 

^ Ma.\ Miillor, from a (Jerniim AVorksliop, I. p. 19G. 
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3rd. Ealls. Though these are so frequently found surrouiuling Topes, that they 
are generally considered parts of them, they often are represented enclosing trees and 
other sacred objects, and at others, as at Amiavati, are so essentially the principal 
part of the monument that the Tope and other buildings wbieh Avcrc enclosed ought 
to bo considered as strictly suboi’dinate to the rail which thus pi’iulically becomes 
the monument itself. 

4th. Vibhras, or Monasteries, formed, in the earliest times, the residences of the 
monks or priests who were attached to the service of the Topes or Chaityas, but they 
afterwards became the mdependent abode of monastic communities, who had chapels 
or places set apart for devotional purposes within the walls of their monasteries. 

Taking the last fimt, wo ai'c almost wholly dependent on rock exani])les for 
our knowledge', of the arrangement and )>iodc of adornment of Indian monaste'rii's. 
Of these, probably not less than 800 lo 1,000 examples are still known to i-emaiu in 
India, of all ages, and extending from a. c<'ntury or two btTore the Christian era lo 
the time when Buddhism ceased to be a dominant religion in India which probably 
was in the middle of the eighth century of our era. 'I'lii'y also are of all sizes, from 
the simple cell of a single anchorite to a gr<'at hall SO feet square and more, and 
sometimes surrounded hy sixteen or twenty cells for the accommodation of the 
monks. The difficulties of lighting naturally limitcMl the exh'nt of each individual 
example in the rock, but they are generally found in groups of twenty or thirty 
Vihtiras, alfording, when taken together, accommodatioji for a large religions com- 
munity. 

The mins of a very largo Vihara, have Ix'en r.'cently I'xeavaic'd at Sarnath, 
near Benares.' It had, however, been dcstroyc'd by fire, and nothing hut the 
foundation of the walls now remains. A still larger one was cut through by 
the railway works near Sultangunge in Bhagulpur, and destroyed of eoursi'; hut 
here also nothing but the foundations remaini'd, sufficient, to slunv tin' ])lan, but 
nothing more. In 1S61-2 General Cunningham found the remains of the groat 
Nitlanda Vibftra to extend 1,()()0 feet in one direction by 100 in another, and no 
doubt excavations might bring some interesting particulars to liglit regarding this 
most celebrated of Indian monasteries, but too much must not be hopi'd for." It 
was built of wood and brick, and for more than 1,000 years it has hecn used as the 
quaiTy of the fertile district in which it stood. 

At Sanchi there arc; the remains of several N'iharas. One of the best piescrvcd 
is represented in I’latc No. XXIII. ol this work. Its date is comparatively 
modern, probably the seventh or eighth centfiry, and its dimensions are so small 
about 100 feet across -tbat it Avould hardly be worth notice AVt'rc it not that it 
happens lo be tin; best preserved specimen of a Buddhist striictiwal Vihara known 
to exist in India. It will be described further on. 

As might be expected, the Chaitya Caves are much fewer in number than the 
Vilffiras ; not more than twenty have been described ; and it is hardly iirohahlc that 


1 J. A. 8. B., Volume for 1841, [). 473. 

* General Cuiiniujjham’s Keport to (Jovei'iiiiiL'iit lor 1S(>I— 62, p. 11. Nt al-o 
“ Moiiastciy, by A. M. Broadloy, B.C.S., (.alcutta, 18(2. 


■ Kuiii^' nl‘ tin* Nal.’iiula 
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more than thii-ty exist. 


No. 



As before hinted, tlicy are almost exact counterparts of the 
choirs of Cliristian <‘lmrchcs, consisting of a central nave, 
at the inner end of which stands the "Dagoha or Stone 
Altar, cither containing, or simulated to contain, a relic. 
Hound tliis and along cither side runs an aisle, which 
is entered by one of three doors, which open outwardly 
under a galleiy coiTOsponding to the rood-loft of Christian 
elinrcdu's. Tlio central aisle Avas covered with a roof, 
supported by AA^ooden ribs, like the hull of a ship turned 
upside doAvn — semicircular internally, but of an ogee shape 
outside. Tu all the earlier Caves the ribs Avere put up 
in Avood, and at KarlA, and BAjA, remain to this day 
as they Avere put up 1,800 or 1,000 years ago, but in 
later Caves their form Avas repeated in stone, and after- 
Avards merged into a purely lith’ic ornament. 

The only example of a structural Chaitya yet brought 
to light is a small one at Sanchi, Avhieh Avill be desenbed 
Avhen s])eaking of Plate XXII. Like the VihAra it is small and so much ruined that 
it is not ('asy to feel sme hoAv it Avas originally finished, but as a unique example it 
is well Avorthy of attention. 


< VL IJl.PUl .SPM‘ VTION ol Tin: 

Fa(;vpi. of V Ciitii'v rin»M i:aii, ai 
Hi iiiiii Gw .\. 

(From a (^iptain Kittoe.) 


We should not, perhaps, be justified in asserting that the Stupas ^ or Topes Avere 
at all limes tlie most inqiortant monuments of the Buddhist. They haA'C become so 
noAA', but that may be oAAing to their form and the solidity of their construction, 
Avhich has prevented their decay, while the more complex structures of the VihAras 
and Chailyas, and the frailer materials of Avhich they Avere composed, have caused 
their disappearance. Judging from Ihe glowing descriptions given by the Chinese 
travellers of the SangliArAinas (Halls of Assembly) Avhich they visited, and the 
monasteries in Avhieh they were entertained, it Avould ajApear that they considered 
them at leasi, as important. 

The Tope is, hoAvcAcr, a solid eireiilar pyramid” of brick or stone, and from its 
fomi, and under similar eireumstanees, might have lasted as long as those of Egypt. 
Those, hoAvever, — especially in the valley of the Canges, — have long been used as 
ipiarries by the inhabitants of these thickly-peopled plains, an4 have consequently 
disappeared, Avith very fmv exceptions. It is only in romotiA or in thinly-peopled 
districts that any examples an; noAv to be found. 

It scarcely admits of a doubt but that the Tojic is the lineal and direct 
descendant of the funereal Tumulus AAdiich, from the very earliest ago to which qjir 
knowledge extends, the Tiuanian rac’cs — ^and probably some others — raised over the 
graves of their dead. Such Tumuli exist all over the north of Asia ; they are found 
Li Asia Minor and in Groeei*. They crowd the cemeteries of Etruria. They arc far 
from being uncommon in Germany, and are found in all parts of France. We all 
knoAV what numbers of them dot the downs of Wiltshire and Devon, wherever an 


• From the Siinserit, StupHy a niciind or heap. 

- Cloiiiens of Alexandria, Stromat. 1. lo. See woodcut 9 at the end of this chapter. 
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open country enabled a pastoral ])cople to depasture their flocks without the necessity 
of clearing away the forest; and they are frequent in Seandinavia, and over the 
whole of the north of Europe; but it is doubtful wlicther any scpuleliral Tumuli 
now exist in India. If these were of earth, the probability is they Avould be nnshed 
away by the overflowing rivers or by the tropical rains, but they do exist in 
Afghanistan, grouped around the Topes.’ 

There are two peculiarities which distinguisli the Tope of India from the 
Tumuli of other countries. The first is, that being of bn’ek or stone the material 
enabled them to assume a rounded or domical form, wliile the earthen Tumulus was 
as generally straight-lined. The circular form semns to have been adopted to assimilate 
them with the roofs of their other sacred and domestic buildings, which w(! h'aru 
from the sculptures were always curvilinear in outline. The second peculiarity is, 
that, instead of being the last resting place* of a body, tiu'y had become depositories 
of relics only. Precisely tbe sanu! change took place in the Middle Ag(*s, when the 
stone coffin became an altar, and tlie place of the deposit of relics and other treasures 
instead of containing a body. In India, where the practice of burning the dead 
seems generally to have prc^vailed, this ])robably took place; from the first. It may, 
however, be considered as an ai'gument in favour of the foreign (Scythian ?) iiatuio 
of Buddhism in Tndui, that flu; Tope should have; been domical from tin; first instead of 
straight-lined, and should always hav(; b(;en a relic-shrine, nev(*r apparently a tomb. 

In addition to its primary and general use as a relic-shrine, tlu; Tope in India 
was also veiy commonly used as a memorial tower to inai'k a sacred spot.^ Of the 
81',000 Stflpas which Asoka is traditionally said to have; er(‘ct(;d, W(> gatlu'r from the 
Chinese trav'cllers that one, half at least were **• 


erected to mark spots were; Ihiddha or some 
B6dhisatwa had performed sonu; mira(;le, or 



done something worthy of being recalled to the 
attention of the faithful.'* .When Messrs. Masson 
and Honigberger open{;d the Topes in Afghan- 
istan, they found about, oiie half contained relics; 
the remainder Avere “ Blind ’J’opes,” and con- 
tained nothing.* The .same ])robably wall be. 
found to b(; the case, though to a less degree, 
in other countries. ^Where the Tumulus Avas a 
grave in reality, the chances iire that not one in 
a hundred Avould be a memorial toAver, though 
these last Avould probably be the largest and 
most important. 



SeITIA’IIUAL ClKl'T.K AT AmUVVVTI. 
From a Drawing in tin* Mtiokrnzir 


Tho Rails wliicli surround tlu^ Indian Topes are sometinu^s as iinporlant as llic 
Tumuli tliemsolves. In the ease of Sanehi, and ospi^cially at Ainravaii, iln^y are 

1 MassoD, in Wilson V Ariana Antitjua, 01, ct &C 4 q. 

2 Properly speakin<?, the Tumnlii.s containing a relic uiight always to be tloignated “ Dagnlia,'" a word 
tbwived from “ Dliatn,” a relic, and *‘( iarblia,” literally the womb, but hen* used as the rcLcptaele or emdosing 
shrine. The ineinorial tower ought, on the contrary, always to In* cuIIimI “ Stupa,’’ from tie* Sanskrit word Slujuo 
a cairn or heap. The dillieaUy in applying thc.se tenuh is. tliat there are no external signs by which tlic t\Nn can 
be distinguished, and till the contents of all are a.scerlained, any attempt at precision might only lead to ci ioi .s. 

^ If anyone had the patience to clas.‘<ify them, this jirobnhly would be* the result, at leas|g .''0 it jippi?ar.s in 
reading the trav(*ls of Fahian and Iliom'n-thsung. 

Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, j), GS, ct seqq. 

( 8215 .) 
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certainly more so. Lilce flic Topes, tlieir origin is sepulchral. The circles of rude 
stones found all over Euroja' certainly are so, in most cases, 'fhey may sometimes 
enclose holy spots, and may ])Ossi1)ly have in some instances been places of assembly, 
though this is improhahle. Their application to the ]nu'poscs of ancestml worship is, 
howcA'er, not only probable, hut appro])i‘iatc. Sometimes a circle of stones encloses 
a sepulchral mound, as at New Orange in Treland,' and very frequently in Scandinavia* 
and Algeria.'* In India rude stone circl«*s are of frequent occurrence.* In the neigh- 
bourhood of Amravati alone there are .some hundreds of them (Woodcut, No. 8), and 
all are sc'pnlchral; hut, like* the Topes when ado])tcd hy the Buddhists, they wei’o 
sublimated into a symbol instead of a reality. 

Anotli(*r circumstance of iut«‘rest coniu'cted with the rail at Sanchi is, that it 

is oidy the Ih’st stej) from the wood(*n form. Its con- 
struction and geni'ral appc'arance Avill be easily un- 
d<*rstood from the annexed diagram (Woodcut, No. 9) 
and the photographs. Erom these it will bo perceived 
tliat tlien* is nothing litbic in its character. The 
tliree internu'diate rails must, during construction, 
liave been held in their places by some means not now 
apparc'ut. The next ])illar Avas pushed laterally to 
receive their ends in the mortices ])rcpared for them, 
and the top rail Avas then fitted on to a tenon on 
the top of tin* ])ost (as fit Stonehenge), so as to hold 
till* post upright and in its place. All this is good 
I'lcm Drattiii)' i.x ('„i„n.i .m.iIm v. carp«'ntry, but it is very clumsy masonry. 

The next step in the elaboration of these rails is found on tliat suiTounding the 

second Tiqx* at Siinchi (B 2 on Map). This Tope 
is reliitively much taller iu form than the great 
'Pope, Avhicb is an almost certain sign of a more 
modem age, though still anterior to the Christian 
era, and its rail earlier tluin the gates attached 
to the old rail of the great Tope. The inno- 
v.atiou in this instance consisted in pl.aciug a 
(•('litre (lis(! on the jiillar, ranging with the c(*n- 
tral rail, and tAvo half dises^it top and bottom '' 
(Woodcut, No. 10). Til tli(' iiisliincc hero given, 
too, tin* S<M’])(‘nt apjx^ars with (lie five heads, hat 
whether this is a solitary instance or frcqiunitly 
repeated, Ave are not informed. 

Th(‘ Hail that imclosed tlui gi’(»at Bo IVcc at 




IJvjL OF SiicMND Ton: at Sam 111. 
From a Dnnvin;; h\ Colonel Ahiisw. 


Biuldb (ifiya Avas reetfinguhir in plan, measuring 
1.31 feet by 90, but in detail it veiy much re.st'inblcd 


^ Aroliivolo^in, 1770. »ii<l I’lctjimifly sinct* tlcscrilx'd. 

- Ol.'uis Ma;;iiu.s, I. 20, bihI siil»snjiiciitly in every work on Sweden. 

Journal de la Societe Arclicoloifique do (Vmbfantine. 

* For fnrtlier pjiiiicnlars on this sulijeH, sn Ru«’-- Stone Monnrnents, hy tin* Autlior, publiished by Mtirniy, 1870, 
'' The prol 4 §bility seems to be tlint when the rail was in wood, nails with largo heads or metal plates 
wen; ii.‘-ed to keep the structure in form, ns is still .sometimes done in framed tloors or gateways, and that theso 
after wai’d.s became ornaments, and were u.scd architecturally, a.s we find it here and elsewhere. 
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that last described as surrounding No. 2 Tope, but rather more (daborately sculp- 
tured.' There is one inscription upon it, repeated five or six limes over, but, as 
usual in such cases, it merely rccoi'ds tliat the x’ail Avas the gift of th(? Vcniernhlr 
Lady Kudangi.' Tlu? form of the charactei’s used is so antique that the mil on 
which it is found might be as ancient as the time of Asoka, and cei-tainly was 
erected before the Christian era. Taking the Avhole evidence, howcivcr, as it now 
stands, I am incluied to ascribe to it the sjune date as the last-named rail, say about 
150 B.O., a date which further investigation may shift 50 years either Avay. 

Tlie objects nipresented on tlu! discs or semi-discs of tlu' Jluddh Caya rail are 
either portraits of men and Avoimm or of domestic animals and such like objc'cts. But 
th(,*rc are also Avinged horses and bulls and centaurs, reminiscences apparently of 
wesbu’n forms, and monsters such as tlu* Hindu imagination ahvays delighted in. 
Nothing that can strictly be called Buddhism exists among the figure sculptures, but 
the Dagoba is worshipped four times, the Tree as often, tin; WIkm*! throe limes, 
and the Trisul emblem once. A feast is represented once, a boating scene once, 
and other scenes the meaning of AAdiich cannot noiv quibi lx* made out. 

Six 2>illars of another rail haA’o been discovc'red by (b'lieral Cunningham at 
Muttra, Avhich diller (amsiderably from any other iioaa’ knoAvn. They arc square, and 
about I'ft. ()in. high. In front of each is a female ligure about half lif* size 
standing on a crouching dAvarf, and above her head two kit-cat ligun's, generally 
male and fmnale, in intimate relations with om; another. 'I'he principal ligurcs are 
nude, excejit the bead belt, Avbich does not join in front, but an* mori^ exquisitely 
cai’A'ed than any found (*ithcr at Gaya or Sanchi. So far as can be judged from the 
rails discovered there is absolutely no trace of Muddhism, as avc now know it, about 
them, nor do avc yet know Iioav they were arranged, nor has anything b('(>n made 
public AA’hich Avould enable us to fix their dale, h'rom their style, howt'vei*, T Avould 
guess them to be half AAay between Sanchi and Amravati, but more must lx* knoAvn 
before avc can speak Aidth anything like c(.*rtalnty regarding tlu'in * or their date. 

The Buddhist rail, in the form in which it is found surrounding the great Tope 
at Sanchi, is especially interesting to Indian antiquaries, inasmuch as it Avas copi(*(l 
everywhere at that time, and became the. faAourit** andiiteidural ornament of the age. 
At BhiijA. and KarlA, in llu; (*arly Caves at Ajauta and at Ivt'iihi'ri, all the string 
com’ses and friezes are mere copies of this rail. Like the wixideu triglyph of the 
.Doric order, it Avas j'cjieated through centuries in stone,. It occurs on the central 
Dagoba at Amravati, but not on tlu* rails or any of the surrounding buildings. It 
is not found, hoAvever, in any of the Caves of Ellora or El(*phanta; indeed its use 
seems to have died out about the fourth or fifth century, but raeauAvliih* its greater 
or less prevalence is no bad test of the real or comparative age of the building in 
which it is found. 


^ No dotails of this most intcrcstiiij^ rail have yet bc<‘n puhlishctl, and no phokiijjraphN an* .iMiilalth*. In the 
library of the India OtHcc, howoNcr, there is a .set of 4(3 <lra\vin;^s of it.s hculi)tijrcs by CajitHin Kikot*, and they 
may generally bo rolied upon, as their author wa.s Mugulurly accuratt* both in his drawings and .-tatfinonts. Four 
woodcuts from these drawings an* uBod as illustrations in this work. 

2 Cunningham, Report, 1861-2. p. 4. Mffe svpra woodcut No. 7. 

2 For all I know of the rail I am indebted to (leneral Cunuinghain, who kimlly sent me n photograph of 
five of tlu* pillars, hut witli no further particular.s than their general dimensions. 
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At Amravati all the three rails have circular discs covered with a lotus or 
water leaf oniaiuent externally, and with llgiuos scadptured on their internal faces. 
The top rail also is adorned with a frieze of figures intemally, and on the outer 
face with a procession of men hearing a roll such as is used in Buddhist processions 
in Burmah at tlic present day. The whole rail, in fact, which is 14 feet in 
height, is covered Avith scnlptiu'cd ornamenis, and as it Avas at least 600 feet 
in length, it may perhaps he considered as the richest and most elaborate piece 
of screen work in the world. 

The only connecting link Avhich has been discovered between these two forms 

is in the Western Caves. In front 
of the great Cave at Kenhcri, for 
instance, there is a loAV parapet wall, 
so Aveatlu'r-Avorn that it is difBcult to 
make out its details. The annexed 
careful drawing (Woodcut No. 11) — 
wlu'eh, hoAvever, is fully confirmed 
by photographs — shows it to jJossess 
most of the essential features of the 
j\mravati rail. Each of the three 
intermediate rails has a disc, and the 
octagon pillars have a central circle 
and (wo half-circles. There is a Avaving line at lop, and an animal frieze below. 

Another rail similarly sitAiated in front of the great Cave at Nassick, containing 

the Gotamiputra inscriptions (Wood- 
cut, No. 12), shoAvs still greater elabo- 
ration, and possesses all the features 
of the external face of the Amravati 
rail, excepting, of course, the sculp- 
tures, Avhich th(^ S(^ah‘, and probably 
the material would not admit of. Its 
animal frieze can bo traced in the 
Photographs, but it is so completely 
Aveather-worn that it can only be in- 
dicated in the drawingjs. So far as 
I can make out, this Nassick rail is 
about the same age as that at Am- 
ravati; that at Kenhcri is probably 
a little more modern. It is so wea- 
. ther-worn that it is difllcult to determim; its age Avith anything like certainty. My 
present jmpression is, that tin* Nassick rail belongs to the foui*th,’ the other to the 
beginning of the fifth century of our era. They are both examples of the completed 
design, and certainly long subscipicnt to anything found at Sanchi or at GayA, or Muttra, 

So far as is at prc’sent knoAvn, the Amravati vail, besides being the richest of 
detached (>xamplcs, AA'as the last of its race. After the fourth or fifth century the 
rail became attached to the Tope in the form of a range of pilasters, and the procession 

1 Otiici- for tliis conchiKioii will be given JurtlKT on when dt'sci'ibiiig the arcliitcctural pcculiiiritie» 

ol lho Amravati To])c. 


No. \' 2 . 



Rail tx fiioxt of Na.ssipk Cavk. 
From :i Drawiotr by E. W. West, Kmj. 


No. 11. 



r)\\ARF Rah. IV FRONT OF Keniieui (.’avk. 
From a Drawing by F. W. West, Es<|. 
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path, instead of being behind the rail, as at Sanchi, was on a terrace above the 
range of pilasters as at Manikyala.^ In the Topes in Afghanistan it frequently 
degenerated into a mere ornamental band at some height from the ground, and 
gradually lost all trace of its original significance. 

In Ceylon the top and intormediato rails were omitted. One or three rows of 
upright stone posts were arranged round the Dagobas,^ as in the Tlifiparfimaya 


(Woodcut, No. 13), but not 

joined together. In theory these „ ^ ^ 

pression is that they were used , 

*■ , ViKw or Tiin rmriv\iiAM\Y\ 1 )v<ioi»a, Am kadiiai 

as the supports of tapestry, which 

on festal occasions was bung b(dwccn tlu'iu. When Fa-hian visited Ceylon 


ViKW or Tlin TlIiriV\llAM\Y\ 1 )v<ioi»a, Am kadiiaim 


(a.I). 405), 


he was present wlu'ii the Tooth relic was carried to IVIfdooitele, Avliich, like the 
procession of Jagannfith, was the great annual festivity of llie place. On these 
occasions both sides of the roads were hung with paintings ol’ tlu^ 500 (liffer('nt 


manifestations of Buddha, “ painted in dilfiTcnl, colours, and executed with such care 
“ as to appear living."^ This is so exactly doing on canvas Avhat wo, about the 
same time, find done; on stone at Amravati, that it seems hardly doubtful but that 
the on(( is the counterpart ot the other, and for the Ceylouc'se form, these tall thin 


pillars seem peculiarly appropriate. 

Whfti thoroughly invcstigsitcd there arc finv architectural arrangements that 
will afford a more- curious illustration of architectural devclojAnumt, than tlu'se 
Buddhist rails. Already we can trace them from the rude circular sei)ulchral 
enclosure, either in wood or stone, to such plain unaxlorned erections as those at 
Sanchi or Stonehenge, and thence to those ol Bnddh Gaya; from that Ave can go 
on to that at Amravati, and till they lose themsclviis iji the north of India. Many 
of the links arc yet missing, though they Avill no doubt be easily supplied so soon 


as attention is really direeded to the investigation. 

Another interesting featxirc couuectxHl with these rails is the gatinvays attaclual 
to them. These arc frequently represented in tin* sculptures at Amravati and tln^ 
paintings at Ajanta, but the only examph's known to exist in an erect position arc those', 
at Sanchi. They art; more modern than tln^ rails to Avhich they an' atlachc'd, being 
slightly subsequent to the Christian era; but still betray, like everything else' in 


^ History of Architect uro, Wootlcuts, 9/H, 9/9. 

2 Transiictioiirt Koyal Asiatic Society, 111, pi. 17, IH, 20, &c. ; 

3 FoC-Koue-Ki, p. Hears Trmislalioii, 1.37. I'licsc wciv 

to which frequent reference will he made in the sctpiel. 


lli^lory of Ai'cliilecl arc, il. Wootleut, 100/, 
aftiT wards known :is the .300 nr .3.30 .latakas 
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this style of architectuvc, theix' AV()o(l(?n origin. Sn(;h a foi'in could novel’ have been 
invented in stone; and tin; reason they are not more frequently found, is probably 
that they ivcu’e gtnierally executed in wood, i!ven Avhen sittaehcd to stone I’ails. Ihe 
Chinese I’ailoo is undoubtedly the lineal dj’seendant of these gates; but even that 
is verv g(*nei'allv at the present day eonstrucled eithei’ u'holly ox' pai’tially in wood. 
It must, indeed, hav(' I'Ctjuix'ed eonsidc'rabh’ conragf^ to attempt such a constx'uction 
in stoiu’,' and the woiuh’r is rather that sevm-al should have survived the wreck of 
eiglitecMi centuries, tlian that so few should bci found. The form of those at Sanchi 
and tlu'ir sculpt urcs form the first division of this Avork, and need not, tlxei-efore, 
be flirt hei- (‘ularged on here; and as they are the only exaraixles of their kind, no 
class! tieaf ion is ])ossible. 

The lats or KStamblias form another grouj) of early Buddhist monuments that, 
must not hi! passed over. l’\)ur or live out of a larger number of those (*rectcd by 
Asoka still exist, either standing, or in i-eeognized fragments. They form, however, 
such exeidleut rollers for the British road maker, and such capital sugar or rice 
mills for the native; zemindar, that the womh'r is that so many are loft. All those 
of Asoka are similar to one another, — eireular stone shafts of a single block, 30 or 
to feet in huigth, and surmounted by a capital with the falling leaf or bell-shaped 
form found at Persejiolis. This form of Ihe capital, together with the (irccian or 
rather Assyrian honeysuckle ornament with which it is generally associsited, ax’e two 
of the most valuable ethuogi-aphieal indications which the architecture of this age 
alfords. As we lia\e eAiwy reason to suppose; that the real architecture of Asoka’s 
time remained essentially Avooden in all its forms, it is curious to obsei’AC him copying 
the details of the arehiteelure of the couuirii'S of his allies, Antiochus or Autigonus, 
in his first attempts at a more ])ei-maneut style in stone. So far £is Ave now 
know, tlu’ use of tlu'se foreign forms was conlincd to Ihts and di'tached objects, 
and they Avere not employed in buildings, properly so called, till some time after 
their first introduction, and then very much modified from their original foi’ms. 
'I'he object for which Asoka’s jiillars were erected was, that certain edicts might be 
engravi'd upon them, Avhieh he desirx'd to enforxM; on his people. 'I'hose alf Bathari 
and Erun Avere erei-ted by the (liiptas in the fifth century, and mark the chxinge 
that had taken place in Buddhist feeling. II is own personal greatness and glorifi- 
cation Avas till’ object of the king Avbo erected the mori; modern tacamples, and 
no longer a disinterested desire for the religious welfare of his people, Avhich seems 
to have been Asoka’s only motivi’. Intermcdixite between these two pci-iods aa'c have 
numerous examples. Some arc cut in the x’oek, as at Karla and Kcnhcri; but generally 
they arc found attached to Topes. Two certainly at one time adorned each of the 
four entrances of the rail at both Sanchi and Amravati, and several of these still 
remain ; most of them, how’cver, are prostrate, though some arc standing. 

'fhe capitals of the hits of Asoka w’ci'O generally surmounted by a single lion or 
elephant - or other animal. At Sanchi and Kftrlfx we have four lions seated back 


^ Hfiiry of Hiintin^tlou’rt dtbscription of the Trilithon at xStonolioiige is curiously aj)plical)le here: — “ IJbi 
]a|)iili‘s mine inagiiitutlinis in moduiu [mrtaruin elevati sunt, ita ut portjc portis superposita) videaiitur/* — 
Moimmcnt. Hist., p. (>94. 

‘ Ilistoiy of A roll iter I mv, Woodculs, 9t>9 jtnti 970. 
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to back oil their capitals, and at the former place sometimes a single figure of a 
man standing. My impression is, that wherever four animals arc found surmounting 
a column, they Avcrc not intended as the final ornament, hut as the, support of a 
wheel — probably in metal— or some other Buddhist emblem. In other instances avc 
have four men, and these overshadowed by the s(*ven-hoaded serpent. At Aminvati 
the hits seem more generally to luivi^ been crowned by miniature Bagohas, hut some- 
times also by men, and by otlier emblems. As all these will be more partimilarly 
described in the sequel, ivlicrc they occur in the Plates, it is not necessary to 
dwell more on their peculiarities in this place. 


No. 1 1 . 
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CHAPTER TT. 

Topks at Saxciu. — (Platfis I. and TI.) 

Thk 'ropos at Saiichi, nliicli it is projwscd to illustrate in the following pages, 
form pai’t ol‘ a great gimip of tiiesc inonuincnts situated between the towns of Rhilsa 
and Bhojial, in Central India. I'hey extend over a district seventeen miles east and 
west, and about ten miles north and south, in live or six different groups, and number 
altogether between forty and fifty tumuli of vju'ious dimensions. The smallest of 
them are no doubt mere burying places of local eliiefs, ereeded over their ashes, and 
contain no objects of interest. Others are Dagobas, or vedic shrines, in the correet 
sense of the word; Avhile the great Tope itself (A. Plate J.) is a Chaitya or Stupa,' 
erected ajiparently to eommeinorate some evamt in Buddhist history, or to mark some 
sacKxl spot.- 

'I'lii' great Toja* at Saiiehi (Plate* II.) consists, first, of a circular basement 121 feet 
in diameter and 11 fi-et in height. On the top of this is a terrace or procession path, 
0 feet G inches wide*, within which the dome' or tumulns itself rises in the form of a 
truncated hemispheiv' to a height of 131) feet. This was originally coated Avith ebunan 
to a thickness of about four inelu's, but Avhetlu'r ornamented Avith painting or moulded 
])laster ornaments cannot be asc('i't aim'd, oAviiig to the A'cry fragmentary state in which 
the coating now I'xists. On the top of the dome Avas a level platform, measuring 
:it lect across. This Avas surrojindt'd by a circular railing of stones, some of the 
pillars of Avhieh arc still found amojig the ruins. Within this Avas a square Tee or 
simulated relic; box, consisting of sixteen scpiarc pillars Avith rails, and mcasiwing 
11 feet G inches each Avay. Within this again Avas a circular support for the umbrella 
which invariably crowned tlu'sc* monuments.’' When Captain Fell visitc'd this monu- 

* Vide anti’, SS. 

- wlioli* of llir-o 'ro]>c> were cjirofnlh o|n'ncd and cxamincMl by Gcnoral A. Cunningham and I/ieut.- 
('oloiicl Mai.H’Y in IHol, and the pnblidnMl liy the iii>t-nami*d olHcer, in his work on tiie lUii Isa Topes, 

hy Smith, I'ddcr, A Co. in lSo4. 

On one ot llie i>illars of the rail at Ihiddh Ga>A tlu-re is a eiirious rein’esentation of tliese relic caskets, 
No- IJ' whicli is so unlike anything we fiinl anywhere else that it is well worth 

rpiofing. Like the other three ivoodents taken from fh?8eulj)tures of that 
race, and inserted further on, this one is from a drawing hy the late 
Captain Kitt(»e, one of the set of 4h drawings of fins rail, mentioned 
aho\e, page 5H) et setj. 

In fho foreground is n relic enskel surmounted hy three imihn’llas, and 
standing within an ohiong enclosure. To the left is another .similar 
e.i'^kol at the naeting of two rails; hiit this time guarded by a seven - 
la-aded S(*rpenl, above whoso head Mio sacred ninhrella is ex[>auded. In 
the second eiielovurc are two Trees, hut of genera not easily deferiuined, 
and on the ground (ivo \ess‘l.s, either containing offerings, or such as 
were used iu "-aerifiee.- 

Notwiihv-nnuling the nll.mee that maybe placed in C’aptain KittocAs 
diawiiej-, it is a pity this suhj(*ct was never cither east or jiliotograjdied, 
as it !.>= oiH’ of the most enrious and interesting rejircsciitations of Relie 
^ oi Inu mixed w'itli that of the Jrce and Ser])cnt ivhich we possess, us 
From a I’illai at Ihaldh Gaju well as one of the oldest. Its date pr(»hahly being 1(K) to 200 years u.c. 
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inent in 1819,’ all this was in situ and nearly perfect ; hut shortly afterwards some 
bungling amateurs dug into the monunn'iit, and so completely ruined it, that tin- 
form of its superstructure can now only with difficulty he made out. 

The most remarkable feature, hoAvever, eonne<dod with this monument is tlu^ 
rail which sun-ounds it at a distance of 9 feet 0 inches from the base, (except on tlu- 
south, where the double flight of steps leswling to the berm or procession ])ath reduces 
the width to 6 feet 4 inches. As before mentioned, it is 11 feet in height, and 
consisted apparently of 100 pillars, exclusive of the gateways. Each of these was 
apparently the gift of an individual, and even the rails between them seem to have, 
been presented by dilTercnt persons. General Cunningham collected 17(> short 
inscriptions from this rail,'* all by diffenmt individuals, and each recording that the 
member on Avhich it was (-ngi-aved Avas the gift of some pions person, male or female, 
but all unfortunately imknoAvn to fame. Not one, at l(;ast, lias yet been satisfactorily 
identified. 

There is absolutely no sculpture on the i-ail, but fort unately four gateways were 
added to it shortly after the Christian era, and those ari- covered Avith sculptured 
decorations of the most elaborate kind. Two of these! arc! still standing, and tlu! frag- 
ments of the other tivo are to he seen lying on the ground. The most perfect is the 
northern entrance, the rear ckwation of which forms the frontisjiiccc to this volume. 
The total height to the top of the central ornament is 33 feet H mehes. The! height 
to the under side of the loAvest rail is 18 feet (5 inches in the centre, and the width of 
the opening betw(!en the two pillars is 7 feet clear. The grcalest Avidth is across the 
loAvest rail, and measures within a fraction of 20 fcc-t. The Avhole, as Avill be seen 
from the frontispiece and the photographs, is of a singularly Avooden form, and is 
jointed and morticed togc-ther more like a piece of carpentry than a structure of 
stone.* 


Number 2 Tope (E, in Plate 1.) is wry much smaller than that just described, 
being only 39 feet in diameter. It springs from a basement 0 feet in height, sup- 
porting a ten-ace or berm 5 fc-et 1 incln-s Avidi*. Its si-i-tion is that of a hemisphere 
stilted to the extent of .3J Ict-I. Its proportional of height, Ihcrcfori', is 29 feet to 39, 
or as 3 to I nearly; that of tin* great Tope AA\as only as 1 to 2, showing an advance, 
Avhich is an almost (lertain indication of a more- modern age.* The rail is 7 feet 
0 inches in height, and elliptical in plan, in order to allow a clear spa{-(! of 8 Icct as 
AA'cll in front of the ramp as round the other parts of the building. Tin- ('uclosure 
thus measures 09 feet by 71 i feet. As before explained, tlu- rail is to some (!xt(‘nt 
ornamented (Woodcut No. 10), but has no gatcAvays of th(! sanu- imposing character 
as those of the great Tope. Tlu- angh! pillars are, hoAvcver, ornamented as well as 


the intermediate rails, and atford som(! indications of great value. (Sec I’latt-s XLII. 


and XLTII., Avhich will be uoticcnl hereafter.) 
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As before mentioned, the great Tope seems to have been a “ monumental tower.” 
Nothing was found in it. This one, on the contrary, contained four steatite boxes, 
in which were placed relics “of KUsyapa Gotra, missionary to the whole of the 
Himawanla,” and of Madhyama, both tlu'so names being mentioned in the Maliawanso 
as missionaries sent by Asoka to the Himalaya country,* thus confirming to the 
fullest possible extent the inscriptions on the box. Another contained relics of 
Mogaliputra, who was the land of the Buddhist church at tho third convocation 
(b.c. 241), and altogellu'v the To])c possessed memorials of ten of the principal per- 
sonages of the Buddhist commuuily during the reign of Asoka. Tho three named 
above were w('Il known hefor<; live Tope was opened, the other seven were less famous, 
hut tlieir connection can now he tmeed." 

TJiere is another Tope at Sanchi, which Is illustrated to some extent in this 
work. It stands near to tin* great Tope, and on the same platform (U 3, in plan, 
Plat(! I.). At first sight it a[)poars only as a formless cairn of stones, hut on 
examination it was found to consist of a dome If) feet in diameter, standing on a 
base measuring .')2 fed across and (5 feet high. The dome Avas originally eroAvned by 
a ])('destal or Toe lA f(!ct scpiare, supporting a Cliatia about 3^ feet diameter. Some 
fragments of the Bail an* seatteix'd about, hut tho principal ornament is the fragment 
of one of tho Gateways, Avhich is still standing (Plat(! XXI.), and though only 
about half the dimensions of those of tho great Tope, is (^uitc equal to them in 
elegance of design or richness of ornament. 

The great interest of this Tope, or rather Bagoba, is that it AAns found to contain 
relies of Sdriputra and JtahA, MogalAna, two of the principal disciples and followers 
of Buddha himseltV* These AA'ere probably the most pr('(rious possessions of the 
fraternity at Sanchi. 

As the, other Topes at or about Sanchi arc not illustrated in this AA'Ork, it Avould 
he tedious and unnecessary to dAvell on them here. They arc all described and 
delijK'atcd in General Cunningham’s Avork, to Avhich the reader is referred for details. 
Som(i of them are of great value for tin; elucidation of tho history of Buddhist art, 
but none c(pial, either in elaboration or in interest, to the three just enumerated. 

UlSTOKY. 

Although there are no data Avhich enable us to ascertain positively the dates of 
the Sanchi To])es, there are certain indications Avhich fix them within certain limits 
with a reasonable amonnt. of certainty. One of tbc most distinct of these is in an 
inscription on a representation of a Tope on tho Southern Gateway (Plate XVII.) 
now fallen and lying on the ground. It is to the effect that the beam on Avhich 
it Avas found was “ tlu; gift of Anandji, the son of Vasishtha, in the reign of Sri 
SiUakarni.” ‘ Unfortunately for our argument, there arc several kings of tho Andhra 


^ |). 7'1. 

2 Thcsit jiarticulars air taken from (ierinal Cunningbams work, p. 2So, ct seqq. IIo and Colonel 
Mivisey sopiii to have divided (la; “find” between thorn. Colonel Maisey’s share is now on exhibition at vSoutli 
Konsingtoii MustMim ; Ceneral (hinningham’s is in hi.s own posse.s.sioii. 

All these particulars are taken from Cum .igham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 29o, et seqq. 

^ Cunningham, Jihilsa Top(*s, p. 264. 
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dynasty who bore this name. The first reigned a.d. 10 to 28, aecording to my 
calculation; the second 61 to 120 a.i>.,^ and his long and prosperous reign would 
seem to afford a presumption that it was diuing his lifetime that these Gateways 
were erected. General Cunningliam and Colonel Maisey both arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it was during the reign of the first Sdtakarni that they were added to the 
Rail;® and on the whole I am inclined to agree with them, hut a second {pieslion 
arises on this point . The Gateways are not all of the same age. There is a considerahh^ 
difference in style, and I quite agree in thinking with Colonel Maisey that the Gateway 
hearing this inscription is the oldest. But whetlu'r this is so or not, I fed little 
doubt hut that the four Gateways of the. great Tope, and the Gateway of No. 3, were 
all erected within the limits of the first century aft('r Clu-ist. Tlu! prohahility is 
that the. South Gateway helonged to the first thirty years of it ; in other words, was 
being carved wliihi Christ Avas preaching at Jerusalem. The presumption is confirmed 
to the fullest possible extent, by the style of architect lire and of the sculpture, though 
it is ditficiUt U) make this argument available Avilh those avIio arc not intimately 
acquainted with the Caves of Karl A, Ajanta, and other contemporaneous examples. 

The inscriptions on the Hails, though so nimn'rous, do not, contain a single! 
historical name that can ho recognized Avith certainty ; hut the style' of the chametei's 
in which they are written is vci'y similar to that used in the inscriptions of Asoka, 
and never employed, — so far as is at present knoAvn, — after the Christian era. 

Bor the Tope it,s(‘lf we have nenther inscription nor architectural mouldings, and 
om' Chinese travellers fail us here, as neither of them visited Sanchi, nor did any 
other medimval Avriter; and no tradition exists among the Brahmini(!al or Maho- 
medan inhabitants (jf the coixutry as to tlu' origin or date of this memorial of a 
long-forgotten faith. 

In this difTiculty the MahaAA’anso helps us a little.'’ It, relates that Avlieu Asoka 
Avas sent by his father to be gov('rnor of Ujjeni lit! tarried some time at Cbaityagiri, 
or, as it is called elsewhere, Messanagara,’ the modern Besnagar, close to Sanchi. 
Uc there married Devi, tin* daughter of the chief, and by her had tAvin sons, Ujjcnio 
and Mahindo, and afterwards a danghtci', Sanghamita. The tAVO last named after- 
Avards entered the pric'sthood, and pl.ayc'd a most important part in tin! couA'crsion 
of Ceylon to Buddhism. Before setting out for Ceylon, “ when JVlahindo visited his 
royal mother at Chaitiyagiri,” she established the thcro in th(! superb Chaitya 
VihAra, which had been erected by herself.' In all this it is tnu' tlu'ie is 
no mention of the Chaitya itself, and it may possibly hav(! existed before Asoka’s 
time, but there is absolutely no proof of this, and till some one stone monument 
is discovered in India Avith an ascertained date anterior to 250 u.c., avc must he 
content to commence our history there. On the other hand, the capital ot the 
pillar (Plate XXXIX. Pig. 1) and the lions which surmount it are so similar to 
the works avo know to he Asoka’s elsewhere, that av'c may saft'ly assume they 
belong to his age. There is also a mutilated inscription, on which Gcneml 
Cunningham reads doubtfully his monumenial tille of BevAnampriya.'' If this is 


N 2 


1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., p. 122. 
^ Bhilsa Topes, p. 265, 

^ Mahawanso, p. 76. 


Tumour, Pali Annals, .1. A. S. 13^ VII. p. 930. 
^ Mahawanso, p. 76. 

Bhilsa Topes, p. 259. 
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really liis, it settles tlie ([uestion that tlic Tope was erected by limr, though for 
what purpose he has not attempted to explain. 

Without going furtlu'r into the (‘videin^e, Avhieh is not necessary in this place, 
it may faiily be assumc'd tliat the great Tope is ona of the 81,000 which Asoka 
is traditionally said to liavt' ereettal. 11’ so, it is tin? only one of them all still 
remaining in India, and tin* oldest stone building in tlu' country.' 

The Hail may have been commenced immediately afterwards by the faithful of 
th»? congregation, and cojnphded in 50 or 100 years. The Gateways wen* probably 
added to the then existing Hail at the tinn? Avhen the languishing religion of Buddha 
was restored to its piistiiu' position by the elocpumcc of Nilghrjuna, backed by the 
political inllnence of the Turushka Kanishka.- Kv(‘rything about thenr seems to 
indicate? such a revival. If I might be allowed to state what I cannot prove, I 
Avould suggest that they must have be(>n completed about or shortly aft(T the death 
of Sillivahana, 78 A.n. 

The superb VMhara erected by the lovely Devi was, 1 am afraid, entirely of wood, 
and no trace of it c-onseipicntly now remains. 

The agi? of th(> second T’ojie seems int(?rmcdiate bd ween tln?se dates. Its tall(?r form 
shows it to b(' more modern than tin? great one, and the more ornate character of 
its Rail is a strong indication in the same direction. On tin* other hand, the charact(?r 
of its sculpture's and the form of tin? letter's in its inscri])tions show that it is older 
than the (late'ways of the large Tope, if av«' might guess, say by 100 to 150 years. It 
cannot well be moi'C, for tlu? ten persons whose relics it (?ontains Avere all aim? in 
the' re'igu of Asoka ; and men do not b('come saints, and little bits of boirc oi' 
beads that belonged to them do not bceouu? valuable, till th(?ir coi'poreal form is 
forgotten. Had they' lieeu buried here', it Avould have l)(?(?n otlu'VAvise ; but we must 
alloAV a hnndi'ed years to have puss(?d since their deaths before their r('li(?s Avci'c enclosed 
in steatite Iroxes and a Hagoba built over tlunn. As a mean date T Avould In? inelined 
to place No. 2 Top?' at from 100 to 150 years n.c. 

The third To])e is so mined- as mentioned above— that there is nothing in its 
arch iti'ct lire that would eiiahle ns to lix its date. The Gateway may be of the same 
age as those of the gri'at Tope, or slightly more modern; but (?a('u if this Averc ascer- 
tained it would not enable? us to determim? tlu' agi' of tlu? Tope itself. 'I'lie gateway 
may have bi'cn added afterwards, as those of tire great Tope certainly Averc. The 
fact of its (?untaining ri'lies of the companions of Buddha is equally Jisclcss for tin? 
purpose of lixing its dat?'. Tlu'y may' have been brought here at any time. If, 
however, I am (?()rr('(?t in a suggestion I Avill make in di'scribiug Plate XXXVTII., it 
may go some Avay toAvards settling this question. My impression is, that the scenes 
there depieti'd have' refi'reneo to the a(?quireineut or recovery of tlicsc very relies; and 
if this is so, the erection of this 'I’ope is probably about contemporary Avith that of the 
grc'ater one. Ae(?ording to this hypotlu'sis, Asiika conquered or recovered these relies 
from their original possessors, and ('r(?ctcd this smaller Tope, as a eliapol, for their 


' (icnoriil I'liiiiiiiigliaiii'- diitci iiif, for tlic (lutes 19 to 117 a.i>. ; for tin* Uail, 2.70 ii.c. ; ami for the Topt? 
its'K, dOO is.c. ( ptiec 270 ct'ccj. ) Willi rc^anl lo Ihe two lirsi I aj'ri'e with him generally, but 1 think he 
eKuggoralea the age of the Toiie, without assigning any valid irason for so doing. Assiiiuing Ihc Tope to have 
been erected by Asoka, which I see no reaseii f". doubting, this woiikl hardly interfere with his dale for the rail. 

* Ante, p. ()4. See aNo ,7. U. A. S., N S., IV., p. 20. 
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reception. The Gateway, in that case, is at least two, it may he throe, centuries more 
modcm’than the buildinjj to which it is attached. 

There are six or seven other small Topes on the same platform as the great 
Tope (Plate I.). Tliey arc all, however, now merely formless heaps of loose stones, 
and none of them yichhal any results to their explorers. 


If we are thus cnablc<l to fix the general age of the Sanchi Gateways with fairly 
approximative certainty, the next question that arises is to try and ascertain it there 
was a succession among them, and if so, which is the eld(*r. No omr wlio studies 
them attentively can, I think, fail to perceive the existence of a sequence, nor with 
the knowledge w(*. now possc'ss does it seem doubtful tliat tlu* Southern Gatc^^’ay Avas 
that first erected. 

In tlic first place, Col. Mais(;y, whose artistic cyt'. was so keen as to justify us almost 
in accepting his determination as decisive, wiis of this opinion. “ Tin; pillars,” he says, 
“ of the Southern Gateway arc different in style from the others, and the buildings 
“ and costumes struck me as having served as models for tliose ot the other gate's, which 
“ though evidently the work of sujKsrior artists have not so original an appc'anince. 

A more cogc'iit reason than even this is tlu'ir arrangement. Turning to the plan, 
Plate i., it Avill be; seen from the position of the To])(' on tin* platform, and tlu' situation 
of the Chaitya, and other buildings, that the southern must always have hec'ii the 
principal fa<,'ade, and the one consequently, where tlie first, gateway would Ix! ('reef ed. 
It is also the gateway in front of Avhhfi were tlu^ st('ps leading to the bt'rm, and 
consequently always must have Ix'c'ii the principal of tlu', four gateAvays. If this 
wer(^ so, it is almost ('(^ually certain that the northern gatcAvay would lx; the next 
erected. Two gateways only a (piadrant apart from one anotlu'r would hav(' been an 
intolcrahh' arehitecfural solecism. bVom similarity ot style and its chqdiant' capitals, 
the Eastern GatoAvay probably folloAV('d lu'xt; and lastly came tlu' AVestc'rn with its 
anomalous (hvarf capitals, to lx* followed by the gatcAvay of the small Toi)e, Avhich has 
the same form of capitals, and resc'mbles it vc'ry nearly in the styh' of sculpture. 

This tlu'ory of succession rise's almost to C('rtainty Avhen Ave look at it from another 
point of view. Admitting, AAfiicfi can hardly bo disputed, that thes(' gattuvays are 
deriv(!d from woodem originals, it is tolerably (fear that the om( most Avcxxh'ii in its 
form must be consc'qiu'iitly the oldest, and this un(loubt('dly is the (fiaract eristics of 
the Southern GatcAvay. 
capitals b(f ng as folloAVs,' - 


Tlu' 

n'latiA'c height 

of the 

pillars to 

South 

Gat('Avay - 

- fii' 

dianu'ter. 

North 

do. 

- 

do. 

East 

do. 

- T) 

do. 

AVest 

do. 

- i-l 

do. 


a sequence Avhich in itw'lf is, T comx'ivc', quite suffieu'nt to ('slablish the ]>oint, and 
taken with the other fa(fs stated above, and thost' which arc, nu'ntioncd further on 
in the descriptions of the Plates, make it so wnf ain, that in the following i)ages tlu'y 
will be described in this succession and trevated as each* belono-ing to one of the 
four quarters of the first centui'y of the Christian era. 


1 It is impossible to slate tlK*'^e propta’tions with luinuto ureuiacy. 
same pillar being exactly alike. 


No two pillar-^ and no two sido.-n ol the 
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Ethnography. 

It M’ould add very juueh to the clearness ol what follows, if, before proceeding 
to describe the individnal bas-reliefs, it Avcrc possible to determine even approxi- 
mately the races or classes of the people represented in the sculptures at Sanclii, as 
well as to what epoch of history the events depicted should bo ascribed. 

Ey the idcutilieation of tlu; sculptun's in the lowest beam of the Northern Gateway 
with the events of the Wassantara .lataka, one of the great difficulties which presented 
itself when the first edition of this work was published has been removed. The 
people drcsse^l in kills and with their hair twisted round their heads are now known 
to he Brahmanieal or Buddhist ascetics, living in the woods and forests, and for th(; 
time at. least practising ascelieism. In apj)eai‘ancc they differ entirely from the 
laity who in the sculptures are easily recognized by their costume. This consists of 
tho dhoti, Avrapped round tin; loins in i)recisely the same manner as it is at the 
present day; sometimes th(!y have also a chuddew or scarf over their shoulders; and 
all wear the tAohan. This last seems to be mingled Avith the hair, and tAvisted into 
the most fanlaslic shapes, more resembling the form now seen in Burmah than 
those usual in Bengal; but still it is fundamentally ahvays a long strip of cloth 
woiuid round tho head in what Avas no doubt then considered an elegant and fashion- 
able form. 

The costume of the Avomen is more difficult to describe, though this is 
principally in eonsecpienec of its scantiness. Both at Sanchi and Amravati the 
Avomcn almost ahvays Avear enormous bangles about the ankles and Avrists, and 
generally strings of heads I’ound the neck, but their body clothing generally is limited 
to a head belt round the body beloAV the Avaist. Erom this belt slips of cloth arc 
sometimes suspended, more generally at the sides or behind than in front, and 
sometimes also a cloth, worn something like the dhoti of the male sex, is also 
added, hut Avhen that is the case it, is represented in tlu; sculptures generally as 
absolutely trans|)arent. 

The most remarkable part of the femah; costume is the head dress, which is as 
voluminous as the body dress is scant. It is represented, Eigs. 1., 2., and 3., Plate III., 
and seems to consist of Iavo long plaits of hair mixed Avith beads, and a thick roll of 
cloth, so as to form a sort of tippet, almost covering the whole of tliQ,. back of the 
wearer. 

It is, however, not only in the Topes that this absence of dress is so conspicuous. 
In all tlie seidptures at Karla, or Ellora, or Mahavelliporc, or in the paintings in 
Ajanta, the same peculiarity is observable. EA'crywhere, indeed, before tho Maho- 
medan eon(pu‘st, nudity in India conveyed no sense of indecency. The Avife and 
mother of Buddha are at times represented in this manner. The queen on her 
throne, the femah; disciples of Buddha, listening to his exhortations, and on every 
public occasion on whidi ^vomen take? part in what is going on, the costume is tho 
same.’ It is equally remarkable that, in those days these unveiled females seem 


* When wc first visited Jiipan in lS6i), the fimnles were seen “tubbing^* in the public streets in the open 
light of day. Whatever it may be now, nudity conveyed no idea of indecency to the Japanese ten years ago. 
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to have taken part in every public transaction and show, and to have mixed with 
the men as freely as women do in Euroi)C at the present day.’ 

All tliis is the more remarkable, as in Buddliist books modesty of drt'ss in women 
is frequently insisted upon. In the Bulva, for instance, a story is told of the King 
of Kalinga presenting to the King of Kosala (probably Oude) a piece of muslin 
which afterwards fell into the hands of a hnvd j’rit-’stess. She, it is said, wore it in 
public, whUe it was so thin that she, notwithstanding this, appcsared naked, to the 
great scandal of all who witnessed the (“xhibition.- The probability is, that tlu! story 
and the book that contains it are of very much more modcan date lhan our 
sculptures. It certainly is in dnoct conflict with their evidence. 

The Ascetics arc very liasily distinguished from tliosc; just described. The costume 
of the men consists of a kilt, literally a kilt, not a cloth Avrapped round tlic loins, 
but so far as can be judged from the sculptm*es, needle made, and listened by a 
buckle or string. They also wear a cloak or tippet, which seems to be equally 
shaped and scAvn, a thing appanaitly ulhaly unknown in India till the fashion of 
shaped garments was introduced by the Mahomc'dans." Tlum* hea<l dress is also very 
peculiar; cither it is that then* hair was twisted into a long rope or plait like a 
Chinaman’s, and then bound round the head in a conical form, or a piece of cloth 
or rope was similarly twisted. Tludr most mark(‘d peculiarity, however, is that they 
aU Avear beards, Avhereas no layman either at Sanchi or Amravati has a trace ol' a 
beard or of even a moustache. This is flu^ mons remarkable, as Kearchus tells us 
that the Indians daub their beards Avith various coloms, so that somi* are Avhite, 
others black, some red, some purple, and others green!’ Ciu-tius t('lls us they never 
shave.” Diodorus assures us that they nourish their beards during tbeir Avholc lives,'’ 
and received this custom from Bac’chus, Avhoni tlu'y call tlu; bi'arded deity ; and 
Strabo tells us they sufler their beards to groAV Avithoiit cutting, and dye tliem 
various colours by way ot ornament ; ’ and Solinixs gives the same testimony. 

It is probable that all these authorities spoke only of the people Avith Avhom 
they were most familiar, and AA^ho inhabited the banks of the Indus or the country 
now knoAvn as the Punjab. I'he bearded race would thus represent the Aryans Avho 
early settled in that country and probably occupied it almost (‘xclusively at tlic time 
when the Greeks know it best. The beardless people, on the other hand, Avould 
represent the less pure races Avho occupied the Avholc of the valley of the Gangxis, 
and who were pKictically the people avIio Avcrc converted by the preaching of Buddha 
to the new form of faith." 


1 Til India there arc sonic irihcti where the leinalos still nearly naked. The l*uiooas, for inslaiiLt*, 
desc.rihed by Mr. Saiauolls, d. A. S. B., XXV. p. 295, have no other dress than a string tied round their wai^N, 
from which every morning they suspend a fresli hunch of leaves in front and another behind ; lltrr.Mlly the 
co.'?tuinc of our first parents in Paradise. In the south of India some of the females, of tlic laces on tlie we.sl 
coast especially, wear nothing above the waist, in curious contrast to the couiitrii^s when; tlie .Mahumedans 
have held sway, where the women are now generally .secluded, or, if appearing in puhlio, are completely \eileil. 


2 Asiatic ResearcTios, XX. p. 85. 

3 Buchanan Hamilton, in Martin’s Eastern 
India, II. 699. 

* AiTian, Indica, XVI. 

G Q. Curtins, VIII. 9. 22. 

® Diodorus, IV. 5. 


7 Strabo, XV. 1021. 

” Only two instance^ of beanlnl uww occur at 
Amravati. Both of tluan appear to hr hermit> or 
ascetics of the same ela^^ U" tlioM' so fiTuiuently 
represented at Sanelii. 
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The costume of the female Ascetics differs from those of the laity even more 
than that of the men. Tliey wear a petticoat striped like that of the other sex, 
and apparently gathered in at the knees, so as to form a neat and modest dress, and 
a eloak or tippet similar to that of the men is thrown generally over one shoulder 
so as to leave one hreast ban*, but sometimes both are covered. On their heads 
they Avear a neat and elegant turban (Plate III., Pigs. 4. and 6.). They wear no 
bangles nor ornaments of any kind. 


Sculptures. 

Although anyone may, by a careful sttidy of the drawings and photographs, learn 

to diseriminfttc betAveeu the different races of men represented in the sculptures, the 

task becomes very much more difficult Avben we attempt to ascertain what particular 

('V(*nt each bas-n'lief n‘presents, or to give a name to each individual scene. About 

one-half of the bas-reliefs at Sanchi, however, represent religious acta, such as the 

worship of the Dagoba, or of 'JVees, the Wheel, or other emblems. In all these cases 

there is no doubt or difficulty. There arc also half-a-dozen scenes that can be 

/ 

identified with more or less certainty as representing events in the life of SAkya 
Muni, and a considerable number of representations of scenes in domestic life, 
regarding whieb it Avill probably bo impossibh* ever to feci sure that we know 
Avho the actors in them are. Nor is it of much importance here. Eating, drinking, 
and making love arc occupations so ijommon among mankind, that it matters little 
who the parties are who are so engaged in the Sanchi sculptures. But besides 
all these, there are several important bas-reliefs representing historical events, 
which it would he very iuteivsting to identify if it were practicable. Generally the 
lowest architrave in each of tin; gateways is so occupied, •sometimes both in front 
and back, as in the Northern Gate, and the two lowest in front of the Eastern, and 
two historical scenes are represented in Plate XXXVIII., one from the W(*stern, the 
other from the Southern Gateway, both of which have fallen. 

'Phe (wo latter riipresent the sii^ge of a city in order to recover and to obtain 
possession of some relics, and the triumphal return of the army with the precious 
de^wsit ; and, as Avill be afterwards explained, it is probable that the caskets contain 
the identical relics that Avere enshrined in No. 3 Tope, and arc now in this country. 
Be that as it may, the question is, who is the hero of the fight? and^Avlio brought 
home the relics to Sanchi ? Assuming the sculpture to have been executed about 
the Christian ('ta, does it repres(*nt a transaction in the reign of Asoka more than 
tAVo hundred yi'ars earliiT, or did tlie king Avho ci'ectcd the gates order these bas- 
reliefs to be executed to commemorate some great exploit of his OAvn ? If the king 
had engraved his OAvn name on the gate, the latter would have been the probable 
solution, but the inscription only states that the. sculpture is the “gift of Ananda, the 
son of Vasishtha, in the reign of Sri Si\takarni.” On the Avhole, therefore, considering 
that it is a religious monument, and the general self-denying character of Buddhism, 
it is more probable that the events represented had passed into the domain of religious 
history bi'fore they Avcrc sculptured on the gateways, and that they were actions 
sanctified by time. 
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XJnfortunatcly the other inscriptions, though so numerous, afford us no assistance 
in this inquiry. It is probably correct to assert that there is not one single inscription, 
either at Sanchi or Amravati, which has any reference to the subject about or upon 
which it is engraved. They all record gifts, and gifts only, and it would he as 
reasonable to look for an explanation of the Resurrection or the Last Supper from 
the inscription of a memorial window in modern times, as fo try and find out from 
those on the Topes what the sculptures represent. 

Since the first edition of this work was published the investigation of these has- 
reliefs has been placed on quite a new footing by the identification of the scenes 
represented in the lower beam of the Northern Gateway with the Wessantara Jft,taka 
and those of the right-hand pillars of the Eastern Gateway, Plate XXIV., with the 
conversion of the Ka^yapas and subsequent ewents.* These two seem quite (iertain, 
and many others have also been idcntifictl with moi“c or less certainty, and will all 
certainly be explained when scholars familiar with the ordinaiy representations of 
sueh subjeets in the East at the present day turn seriously to tbeir investigation. 

Meanwhile it is curious to observe how different the pictiu’c of Buddhism, which 
the pictures present to us, is from that we have been hitherto accustomed to. We 
have in Plate XXXIII. scenes from the life of Sdkya Mimi up to the time when he 
attained Buddhahood, but no representation of him at Sanchi or .at GayA, after that 
event, unless I am correct in identifying the figure in tlu; foreground of the bas-relief 
representing the conversion of the Kasyapas as the g(‘ntlc Ascetic. Be this as it 
may, wo have not at Sanchi any of those cross-legged or cmdy-hcadcd representations 
of the founder of the religion, or any statues of him preaching and teaching, wliicb 
became common three centuries afterwards at Amraviiti, and arc imiversal from that 
time to the present day. In lieu of this we have the worship of Trees, Bagobas, 
Wheels, and other figures. Omitting minor representations, where they arc mere 
emblems or ornaments, or where they form parts of scenes Avhich may be historical 
and where consequently they are subordinate, these occur in the following proportions 
on the five Sanchi Gateways: — 



Trees. 

Dagobas. 

Wheels. 

/ 

Sri.'"’ 

South Gateway - 

l(i 


1 

2 

North do. 

19 

8 

2 

3 

East do. 

17 

9 

1 

2 

West do. . - - 

lo 

10 

2 

1 

Small Tope - - - - 

9 

0 

4 

2 


7G 

:i8 

i 

10 




■_ .. - - 


— 


In other words. Trees are objects of decided worship, cither by men or animals 
twice as often as the Dagoba itself, and the Wlieel and ^ri a little more than one- 
fourth and one-eighth of these respectively. The Trisul ornament does not appear 


» As mentioned in the Preface, I iim indebted lo the Ecv. Mr. S. Pert for these and other i.lentiJications 
mentioned further on. 

2 Sco Woodcut, page 108, and description, page 112. 

(8215.) O 
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as tlie object of direct worehip there ; while no human being is represented as 
receiving tin; liomagc of his felloAV men. 

Bosidc.s war and worsliip, however, we have at Sanehi scenes of eating and 
drinking (Plate XXXVIT.) Avhieh we hardly would expeet to find on the gateway 
of a religious monument dedicated to Buddhism. The same thing, however, occurs 
on the Hail at Buddh (layil. 

One other ciu'ions peculiarity is that, in these sculptures, elephants, monkeys, and 
other animals share; witli nn;n in aeds of adoration of the Bagobas and Trees, and 
seem in those; early ages to have been eronsidered as the equals of humanity. 

All this will be'cemie; clearer as we prejceed and de;scribc the bassi-rclicvi . in detail, 
but all these; put together prepare us for a pietui'c of Buddhism in the fii’st century 
A.i). very ditferent from any we were led to t;xpect from any books or pictures 
hitherto ])uhlished on the subject. 

It may seem ])romature, hedeerc describing the seulptiures, to attempt anything 
like a criticism eef their menits. It may, heewevoi’, aelel te; the intelligibility of w'hat 
folle)\vs (o jeeeiiit end how e‘xtre;mcly diife'remt these are; to the usual sculptures 
broughl home fre)m India, e»r represente'd in Hindu drawings. Xe;ither at Sanehi 
jior at Amravati are the're any of those many-armed or many-headed divinities who 
form the; staple of the; modern Hindu Panthe;e)n. There are none of those monstrous 
combinatie)ns of men with heads of elephants eer lions or boars. All the men and 
weeme'u represeMded arc huniau beings, acting as men and women have; acted in all 
limes, anel the success eer failure e)f the re;])rcsentation may consequently be judged 
of by the same' rules as are; ap])lie'able to sculplurcs in any other place en country. 
Notwithstanding this, the mode of lre;atmcnt is so original and so local, that it is 
ditficult te) assign it any cxae:t peesition in (;omparison Avith the arts of the Western 
World. It e'e'i'taiuly, as a scul])tural art, is superior to that of Egypt, but as far 
infe'rieer to the arl as practised in Greece. The scidieturcs at AmraA'ati are perhaps 
as near in scale of e;.\cellenec to the contemporary art of the Homan empire under 
Constantine as to any other that coidd be namcel ; oi’, rather, the;y should be 
cennpared Avitli the* se;ulpturcs of the early Italian Hcnaissance, as it culminated in 
the hands of (Jhilx'rti, and befoi’e the true limits between the provinces of sculpture 
and painting Averc; pr()[)erly understood. 

'fhe ease is somewhat dillcreid as regards the sculptures at Sanehi. These are 
ruder, bid more vigorous, if they Avant the elegance* of design at Aihravati, they 
make up lor it by a distinct ness and raciness of expression Avhich is Avanting in 
these more relined compositions. The truth sc'cnis to be that the Sanehi sculptures, 
like everything else thei'e, betray the influema; of the freedom dciived from Avood 
carving, Avhich, there can bo little doubt, immediately preceded these examples, and 
formed the school in Avhich lh('y Avere produced. 

It can noAv hardly be considered doutful but that this s(;hool of Indian art 
oAV('s its origin to the intluen(;(; of the Greek kingdom of Bactria. Of late years 
consid('rabh; collections have been made of Buddhist sculptures from ruined Topes 
in the neighbourhood of Heshawer.’ These are in many ri;spects extremely similf i r 

1 1 sp<'ftk coiifidoutly of these sculptures -is 1 liii>o irhutogruphs of a eou.'iulei-uble number, ami specimens of 
others exist in Ibis country. L’nfortunutely, no means exist as yet ol conveying a knowledge of them to the 
public. 
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to those at SanOlii, hut more closely allied to the classical type. Tn many of the 
Pimjal) examples the costumes and mode of treatnumt is almost purely western, but 
Ave are always able to trace the steps by winch the Grecian design becomes Indianizc'd, 
and changed into the type avc find at Sanchi and Amravati. 

Perhaps, however, the crowning point of interest in these, sculptures is, that they 
complete our knowledge of the history of stone art in India. Ilitherto we havi; beim 
groping our way backwards Avith uncertain steps, never knoAving at what conclusions 
AA'c might ultimately arriv<'. As far back as tin; tenth or eloA'cnth eenturi(‘s aac' had 
abundant examples of strnctnral buildings, and we found that each Avas perfect in the 
dii’ect ratio of the age. The history of art in India, so far as Ave could lra(!e it, 
Avas Avrilten in decay, and finding each example more perfi'ct than the one that 
followed it, there AA^as reasonable lio])c that .some day a\t should find something that 
AV'ould stand comparison AA'ith the arts of the Western World. 

Beyond the tenth century Ave Avere left for guidance almost wdiolly <o the rock- 
eut examples. These, hoAA’cver, OAving to the coarsenc'ss of tin* material out of Avhich 
they Avcrc excavated, and the difficulties inherent in Cave nrt, could not he depended 
upon as trustAVorthy indications of the state of retimnnent of the arts in tlu'ir age. 
In so far, howcATr, as architc'cture is concerned, avo learned from them that stone 
AA’as first thought of as a building material about the age of Asoka, certainly after 
the time of Alexander, and the commencement of the first intimate intercourse 
bclAA'ccn the Western and tlie Eastern World.' 

The knowledge that we hav(A now gained of the early history of the art of 
sculpture in India, from the study of tin* examph's at Sanchi and Amravati, enables 
us to iioint with equal (?er(ainty to Bactria as flu; fountain head from Avhich it was 
introduced. Wo can thence follow it through the time Avhen, from being a rude and 
imitative art, it rose to its highest, degrc'c of refinement in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era, at AAdiich time it had also become essentially localized. Prom tliat point 
our history is easy, though somewhat dis<a)uraging, from its doAviiAvanl tendency 
tOAvards the present state of art in India. We are uoav also able lo trace the Yavanas 
step by step, as they pemetrated OAcr the Upper Indus, and spread their infinence 
and their arts across the continent of India to tin' very shores of the B.ay ot Bengal, 
at Cuttack, and Amravati. AVith almost equal certainty Ave can follow them as they 
crossed the bay, and setth'd themselAV's in Cambodia and JaVcT. But. the ])eople who 
did all this Avere not Greeks themselves, and did not carry Avith them the Pantheon 
of Greece or Rome, or the teneds of Christianity. Tlu'y AVcrc a people of Turanian 
race, and the form of Avorship they took AA'ith tlu'm and introduced CA'A'ryAA'hcrc AA'as 
that of Trees and Serpents, fadiiAg aftenvards into a modified form of Buddhism. 


• Sci* History (((•Arcltil<-cluio, by tlic Author, II. 4oo, ct soqii. 




Siii, Consort of Vishnu. 

From an image brought from Indoro, engraved in Moor’s 
Fantheon, Plate 30. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


SANCHI TOPE. 


FBOliTISPIBOB AND PLATES I. to V. 

The frontispiece to the work is an elevation drawn to scale of the Northern 
Gateway of the great Tope, as seen from the inside. A photograph of the same 
subject win ^ found on Plate VIIi, and a comparison between the two is not only 
useful but interesting at starting, as it proves, in addition to their artistic merits, 
how exquisitely truthful Colonel Maisey’s rendering is of these complicated subjects. 
Although reduced in scale to bring it within the size of the page, the drawing adds 
considerably to our knowledge of the bas-reliefs as reflected in the photograph. The 
elevation is also useful as showing the relative dimensions of the Gateway as compared 
with those of the Bail to which it was added. 

Plates I., II., and III., have already been partially described. The first shows 
the relative position of all the monuments in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
great Tope at Sanchi, and includes all those which arc referred to in the following 
pages, ^e other groups of Topes at Sondri, Satdhdra, Bhojpur, and Andher, are 
desoribed in detail by General Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes ; but 
as I possess no photographs or information regarding them beyond what is foimd 
in his work, they will not again be referred to in these pages. They are principally 
interesting in consequence of the relies which were found in the chambers in their 
interior, which throw considerable light on the history of Topes in general, and the 
purposes for which they were erected. They are, however, all smaller than those 
at Sanchi, and very inferior in richness of decoration, so that they add very little 
to our knowledge of the architecture of the Topes, or the mode in which they were 
ornamented. They are, besides this, in so ruinous a condition that photography 
would hardly be available for their illustration, and they possess no sculptmed 
bas-reliefia of any description. , 

Plate II. a plan and elevation of the great Tope restored by Lieutenant- 

Colonel Maisey, from the fragments found by him < on the spot. The details of 
thor restoration and the measurements have already been given at page 96 et soq., 
and need not thereforo be repeated here. 
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Plate III. contains vai’ious details in cosiuino, &c., some of which have been 
referred to already, others will be noticed in tlie sequel. 

Plates IV. and V. are t;omplemeulary to Plate; IT., and repi*cscnt the great 
Tope as photographed hy Licnt<>uant Waterhouse from two slightly varied points of 
view. The first shows tlie i^orth Gateway, m^arly in front on the right hand, and 
a side view of the Past Gateway on the left. In the foreground, hut too much out 
of focus to enable its dedails to he distinguished, stand the ruins of the Gateway 
of the small Tope (Xo. :3), shown more in detail in Plate XXI., with which it 
will he; ele;scribeel further on. 

Plate V. 1 -opre'se‘uts tlie Tope; with the EasteTii Gateway, nearly in front, and 
the North Gate is se'em sieleways em the right hand. Petween the two is seen the 
Hail, which is ne'arly pei-fe>et throughout this quadnmt, and enables us to judge of 
its relative importane’e' as comparcel with the Tope itself. The berm or platform 
freim Aihieli the; elomc springs, is also distinctly visible in beith these photographs. 

In neithe'r view is it possible* to elistiuguish any remains of the stucco which 
once; eieivered the* whole* eef the* dome*. I'’ragmcnts of it arc still found lying about, 
suffieie'nt tei slmw that its thickne'ss was about four inclms; but there is nothing to 
enable us to ilctermiue* w'hethe*r it was painted, or whether it was covered with 

ornanu'uts in relief, as there is (*ve;ry r*e*ason to believe w'as the case at Amravati. 

Freim such repre'sentatioiis of Tories as ai*c found among the sculptures at Sanchi, 
the iiife*rencc would rathi*r seem to he that the surface Avas plain, but that on great 
fe*stival oce*asions it was ade)rue*il with Avreaths and garlands hung on pegs, and it 
may also have hi*i*u aeloriu'd Avith tapestries or jiainted cloths, but so far as can now 
be si'i'ii, not by any pcrinaueiit el('(*e)rations. 

'Pile; Tcc and its enclosures liaA'e* be*en thrown doAvn, though some fragments of 
them are still soon lying on the surfoce eif the mound, — quite sufficient, apparently 

to justify its re'storation, as shoAvn in Plate IT. Even, however, if no fragments 

r(*mained, there could he no doubt but that a Tee once adorned the summit of the 
moiiuinent, aiul that it, must havi* been very similar to the one here represented. It is 
probably quiti* eorr(*e(, to assert that no Dagoba cv(*r was erected Avithout this indis- 
]i(*nsable adjunct, and from the numerous I’epresentations avc have of it, both at 
Sanchi and Amravati, and in other places, avc can have little doubt as to its general 
ajipcarancc. Its dim(*nsi(ins are giv(*u by the diameter of the platform on the top, 
irrespcctiA’c of other i;vid(*uce. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SiNCii this work was published, I have been inl'ormed by Mr. James Burgess of 
Bombay that the winged figures with human heads aud birds’ feet represemted in tlu; 
Buddhist sculptures are ealled Gandlmvvas by thos(' in India loarm'd in such matters, 
and not Garudas as I had assumed. As I also lind that Br. C. Lcemans of L(?yden, 
in his descriptions of the seulirturcs of Boro Buddor iji Java, applies tlio same term to 
them, I have no doubt that this is the correct appellation, and they must b(> promoted 
from the sixth to the fourth plac(? among the eight orders of heavenly beings depicted 
by the Buddhists. 

The reader is therefore rcqvuisted, on page 111 aud after page 131, w herci I'latt'. 
XXVI. is described, to substitute Gaudharva for Garuda wherever these llar))y-like 
llgures are mcntioncul. The only true Garuda who then appears in the Sanchi sculptures 
is tliat in Plate XV., Piguix* 3, where he follows immediately and appropriately after 
the seven-headed NAga. 
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PLATES VI., VII., AND VIII. 


Southern Gateway. 

For the reasons above given, page 101, there seems no reason for doubting that 
the Southern is the first Gateway that was added to the rail at Sanchi, and conse- 
quently the one with which our descriptions should commence. 

When Captain Pell visited the place in 1819, it was then entirely prostrate and 
lying on the ground apparently in the exact position in which it was photographed by 
Lieut. Waterhouse, as shown in Plato, VI. The upper beam is that represented lying 
in front with the ^Utakarni inscription on the central dagoba. The two other beams, 
with fragments of the Lion capitals, are strewn on the ground behind tliis, and 
among them the Lion capital of the L^it, probably of the age of A^oka,' from which 
the capitals of the Gateway seem to be copies. Behind these is seen the rail itself 
which is tolerably perfect in this part; and behind that again the masonry of the 
Tope. 

The two lithographs. Plates VII. and VIII., which are reduced copies of Lieut. 
Cole’s drawings, explain the arrangement of the subjects, and their general appear- 
ance with singular clearness. The top rail is that shown in the photograph just 
described, and represents the alternate worship of Dagobas and Trees, with two 
sacred or Boyal Horses on the two wing blocks. On the middle beam is represented 
the worship of a Dagoba, first by flying figures,* and on the right hand by a Eflja 
in a chariot with alf his suite behind him ; on the left hand by a N^ga people, four 
men having five-headed snake hoods, and all the women having single-headed snakes 
at their backs. 

On the lower beam is the siege and bringing home of the relics; represented 
more in detail, Plate XXXVIII., Pig. 1. 

On the left-hand pillar we have the worship of the Wheel by people in the 
ordinary costume of Hindus ; and below that two processional scenes. On the right- 
hand pillar two representations of Tree Worship, both with the usual angels and 
flying figures, but the upper and more important by a NA.ga Efija and his women, the 
lower by laymen. This distinction in the juxtaposition of the Nfi.ga people with theii* 
snake hoods and the Hindus, whoever they were, who had not tliis adjunct, is curious 


* It is represented more in detail, Plate XXXIX., Fig. 1. 

* Both General Cunningham and Colonel Maisej call tliese figures Kinnaros. If I am rightly informod, 
however, that term is properly applied only to a flying flgure with a horse’s head. Garuda is probably tin* 
correct name to apply to them. There is danger, if this name is used, that these Buddhist figures may bo 
confounded with the Garuda of the Mahftbhilrata, tho eolebroted son of Vinatfl, and tho dreaded enemy of 
all the Naga race. Perhaps Devos might be used. These are the first of the Buddhist hierarchy, and at least 
in one instance are represented as acting as here shown. “ When Bosat was about to arrive at that place — 
“ the Bo-tree at Buddh Gya — all the D4vas of the world of forms first hung on the Tree silken banners and 
" streamers.”— See J. B. A. S., XX. p. 157. But on the whole I am inclined to believe that Garuda is the term 
that would be employed by a Buddhist, and, this being the case, it is generally applied here, ' 
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and interesting, and oiu' wo will find nnis tlirongliout the sculptures both here and 
at Ainravati, When wo have gone through the Avholo Ave shall be in a better position 
' to ])oint out Avho each w('r(“, but even tlien it will re(][uirc more local ethnological 
knowledgt* than avo now possess before w<! can speak on the subject Avith certainty. 

On lli(' hack of the Gateway, th<‘ upper beam is occupied by lotus flowers, in the 
centre of which stands the goddess ^ri or Devi with her two Elephants pouring water 
over her lu'ad. Tito same figure, but Avithout the Elephants, occurs in one of the 
blocks ill the front of this GatcAvay, betAveen the upper and second beams, and 
occiu*s at least ten times on these Gateways. If we might trust the representations 
in such Avorks as Moor’s Pantheon, avc should Avithout hesitation pronounce this 
lotus-lady to b<' Devi tlie consort of Siva. Tito various figures of that deity given 
in Plates :{0 to 39 of that Avork {see IVoodeut, page 108), are so nearly identical with 
Avhat Ave find at Sanehi, that there could be little doubt about the matter. The itrincipal 
difleri'uee being that tlu' niodi'ru Devi, like most Hindu deities, has four arms instead of 
Iaao; in other respeids they are the same. But then comes the question, are these 
images rightly named? In the Vishnu Purfiua aat find Ihc folloAving passage: “Then 
“ sealed on a full bloAvn lotus and holding a Avater-lily in her hand, the goddess 
“ Sri, radiant Avith beauty, rose from the Avaves, GangA, and other holy streams attended 
“ for her ablutions, and the Elephants of the skies, taking up these pure waters in 
“ vases of gold poured them over the goddess, the queen of the universal world. 
“ Thus bathed, attired, and adorned, the goddess in the vicAV of the celestials cast 
“ herself on the breast of Hari.” ’ 

It is so extremely improbable that there should be any connexion, direct or 
indirect, betAACcu the Buddhist religion and that of Siva, and on the contraiy, so very 
probable that forms ktiOAvn afterAvards as paits of that of Vishnu should bo found in 
early Buddhist sculpturi's, that 1 have no doubt but that the gPam’Anic description 
is the on<! on aaIucIi and Avhieh alone reliance must be placed. 

On the middle biiam avc have one of those ciwious travesties of human worship by 
animals so common in these sculptures. On the left a Iloyal Elephant Avith the cliatta 
and choAvrie borne over him, and preceded by his family brings offerings to the 
sacrial Tree ; on the left ho goes to meet a humbler individual of his race, while one 
of the youngiT members bears the spouted pot with which wo will afterwards become 
familiar as indispensable on state occasions. 

On the inside of tin; pillars we have, on the left liand, a scenq^ represented on 
a larger scale Plate XXX., and on the right hand, three forms of IVeo Worship. The 
lower beam and Ihc outside ornaments of the two pillars are graceful examples of the 
conventional decorations Avhich are frequent at Sanehi, as everywhere else in Indian 
art, mixed, in this instance, as in other sculptures at Sanehi, with scones of amorous 
dallianci! we hardly I'xpect to find on Buddhist monuments.^ 


^ Wilsoa^rf Visliuu Puraim, 9tli edit ion, p. 76. 

2 If T had ft voire in tho iiiutltir I would have rocommendod that thi^, or portions of this (^atoway, should Imvo 
boon cast itihtend of the East Gutowuy, wliir.h was selected by Mr, Cole ; besides its artistic interest, btiing on the 
ground, it would hnvc cost lo<s, and the .saints money would have covered also selections from the other gateways. 
As it is ruined, and never will he replaced on tlu* spot, might not some fragments of it he brought homo ? 
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FEONTISPIECE and PIATE8 IX., X., XA., XI., and XII. 


Northern Gateway. 

These six plates are probably sufficient to convey a clear idea of this, which is 
not only the most complete, but the largest and grandest of the Sanchi Ghiteways.* 
Its front, IX. and XA. , is the only one that retains in its summit a fragment of 
the whed, which once probably surmounted them all in the centre, and its two 
trisul ornaments. 

The upper beam in the froht is devoted to alternate Dagoba and Tree Worship. 
There being five Dagobas and two Trees, each with the flying figures and men in 
attitudes of worship. The middle beam is devoted to the worship of seven Trees, 
each of a different species, though what these are has not yet been determined. 
The lower beam is whoUy occupied both in front and rear by the story of the 
Wassantara J&taka, which will be more fully dealt with when describing Plate XXXII., 
and need ' not, thereforo, be enlarged on here ; and there is nothing novel in the two 
intermediate blocks containing representations of the goddess Srt, nor of those with 
the Wheel. But the great brackets which support the outer ends of the lower beam * 
— the horses, men, and elephants in the intermediate panels, the minor female brackets, 
the winged lions and the tall standing figures on the upper beam — are now found 
only on this gateway, though probably they were intended, or may indeed have 
existed on all the others. 

On the back of the gateway (Plate X. and Frontispiece) wo find, on the upper 
beam, elephants approaching and bringing offerings to the sacred Tree, — this time 
apparently a Pepul (Ficus religiosa). 

On the middle beam, a scene which it is not very easy to interpret. Mr. Beal 
considers it the temptation of Buddha “by the ghoulish army of Mdra. ’* I am, I 
confess, much more inclined to look upon it as a concluding part of the Wassantara 
J&taka. On the left is a sacrod tree with its garlands and flying guardians, and below 
it two children and their parents. The same, or probably the other two children of 
the Jdtaka, also appear; and next, and lastly, the king seated on his throne with the 
royal umbrella over his head, but \yithout any emblem of Buddhahood, and to his left a 
group of g[rinning figures which I take to represent a masque. Nothing the least like 
either temptation or an attack appears among them. Some are playing on musical 
instruments, and all are gaping about them and grinning in a manner that may liave 
been thought .very comic in the first centujry, though it may hardly appear to us in 
that light now. 

On the blocks between the beams in front we find on the left two representations 
of Sri, one standing, one seated on a lotus; and on the right two wheels, one on an 


» If only one gateway waa to be cast this is undoubte*Uy the one that ought to have been selected. 
* One of these figures is represented in Plats III., Fig. 1. 

» J. R. A. &, N. 8., V. p. m. 

(8318.) P 
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altar, 0110 011 a Staniha. On tho rear two lotuses in pots, and below another repre- 
sentation of Sri, and oi)posite her a Oagoba with the usual accompaniments of Avorship, 
and below the capitals, a Uagoha and a Tree being worshipped in like; manner. 

All the hassi-reli(wi on the pillars of this gateway have been drawn by Colonel 
Maisey and are reproduced from his drawings in the lithographs fiu-ther on, where 

* mi • ^ 


No. 17 . 


No. 18 . 


they will be described as they occur. Their positions 
relativ(dy to one another will easily he recognized 
from the elevation .and the jdiotogmphs. 

The outside faces of the pillars, which arc richer 
.and more elaborate then any other of the series, .arc 
reproduced in the annexed tAvo Avoodeuts. That on 
the left hand repw'sents the Trisul ornament with 
its (rirelc Ixdow it, supported by a pillar on each 
side of Avhich are keys or hooks from which garlands 
or Avi'faiths and emblems arc dependent. Tavo of the 
last are represented, Plate III., Pig. 4, and many 
of them AA'ill be easily recognized, others require 
identification by Buddhist .authorities, familiar Avith 
such symbols at the prescnit day. At the bottom 
of all an impression of the sacred feet of Buddha. 

'I'lie other face is inoia' purely ornamental and has 
hvssof a religious or emblematic character. Tho out- 
side is foliage* Avith birds intei*sperscd, and in tho centre 
a conventional tree Avith groups of figurcis, tAvo and 
two, alternately male and f(*malc, hearing offerings. 

Tn beauty of design these Avill hear comparison Avith 
almost anything of their class, not excepting those 
of the wondi'i-ful loggic? of the Vatican, though their 
('xeention may fall short of wh.at avc se(! there.' 

On the top of each of the pillars of this Gateway 
is an emblem which, in order to avoid hypothesis, I 
have, throughout this Avork, styled tho Trisul or Tiident 
ornament, and whicdi .also occurs, as just mentioned, 
on the outside of one of tlie pillars. It apparently 
occupied a similar position on the summits of .all the 

■''I'*'"'*' four sateways, though only nOAV found on tint tAVO OK KIUIIT-IIANI) PILLAR. 
Nuktiikkn Gaiiwav. - n V ^ */ 

standing ones. 

BetAveen these Trisul ornaments on this Gateway will he observed the fragment 
of Avhat Avas once a complete circle representing the Wliecl so common on the has- 
ndiefs of this and the otlu'r Gateways. 

The question Avhat these emblems Avei’e intended to represemt is by no means 
satisfact orily settled. General Cunningham seems to consider the Trisul as representing 
Bharma or the law;® the second object in the Buddhist Triad, — Buddha, Dharma, 
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those design.^ nvo srrn hut much le^s perfectly in tfie photogi’iiphs Plates XI. and XII. 
Hliilsji 'J'opes, p. 33o, et sctici. 
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Sanga,’ — so often repeated, and in wliicli the lliird term signifies tlie eongrcgation. 
If any of the three represented Dharma or the law, it surely, however, ought to he 
the Wheel. There is no expression so frequent in the lives of Buddha as that 
representing him as turning the Wheel of the Law ; and the Wlieel of the T^aw is so 
often mentioned as almost to justify us without going further hi assuming that the 
wheels so frequently seen in the sculptures really symbolize the Law. 

If so the congregation of the faithful if represented at all, can only be by 
trees, whose multitude of leaves would be no bad representation of that many-hcaded 
entity ; and, again, if this should prove to be the ease, the Trisul would be the emblem 
of Buddha himself. J ust a.s the cross is placed on the altar of the Christian churches, 
on the gables, and everywhere about the building, to signify Christ or CJiristianity, 
so this emblem may have been used to signify the founder of the religion .at a time 
when personal representations of him were not known. So far as we at present know 
no representation of Buddha as an object of w'oi’sbip is found at Sam^bi, and very 
little that would indicate that it was a Buddhist monument, except these emblems; 
but they are so frequent and so prominent that they must have some very important 
meaning to the initiated. Besides, however, the appiarance of the Trisul ornament 
on the Gateways it is seen on the standards and arms of the soldiers everywhere. 
It is found on all or nearly all the old Buddhist coins, and generally may be said to 
be one of the most favourite emblems of the age. Yet it must be remarked it is never 
worshipped, as the Wliecl emblem is, nor as the Tree or Dagoba are. As an object 
of worship, it is certainly inferior to these ; as an ornament, it occurs more frequently 
and nearly as prominently. 

Perhaps the key to the mystery may, however, probably be found in tb(' annexed 
diagram from one of the notes by llemusat on the travels of l''a-llian.“ This 
emblem is also found in China and Thibet, inscribed with Sanskrit letters, wbicb 
servo further to designate the pai’ts. Thus the lowest marked “ a ” means tlui earth ; 

the circle “va” represents water; the triangle “ra” fire; the crescent 
“ ka ” stands for the wind ; and the cone marked “ kha ” for ether. 
General Cunningham,* by a different process, makes out that, it is 
compounded of the old Pali letters, meaning the same thing; though 
in this case it is not quite clear whether the emblem was derived 
from the letters, or the letters from the emblem.* But this is of 
little consequence, as by any of these processes we arrive at the same 
conclusion that the Trisul ornament represents the five elements or 
the material universe."’ 

* Sco Bhabra inscripf.ioii. Appendix C. 

» FoC-KouC-Ki, p. 92. 

8 Bhilsa Topes, p. 355. 

^ In the Fo8-Koiio-Ki there is ii curious stoi y (chap, xx.) of a king — Prasciiujit — “ who having a strong 
desire to sco Buddha, who was then absent in heaven, caused a head of an ox to he sculptured in santlal wood, 
in such a manner as to represent the image of Foi?, and placed it whore he; ha<l sat.” In this form the legend 
is quite unintelligible; but may not this emblem have been calhhl “the Ox-head emblem” from its similarity 
to that aiiimars head, and hence the confusion of ideas ? 

® Mr, Beal’s e.xplanation of this diagram (J. K. A. S., N. S., V. I(i4) “peche par la base” as the base of the 
Sanchi Tope is not sqiian*, but circular. 
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Another version of it is given in the Buddh-GayA. Hail (Woodcut 20), where it 
looks like a comhinatioji of two letters ; not exactly the “ Mun or Holy of General 

Cunningham,* hut so like it that it seems almost undoubtedly 
to be made up from some old Pali letters, and, if an epithet of 
Buddha, would giv(i it all the meaning its position seems to 
require.- One point that seems to give it this meaning more 
distinctly than anything else here, is its position on the outside 
of the left-hand pillar of this Gateway, as shown in woodcut 
No. 17, pag(; 114. It there appears as the head of a pillar 
(romposed of Buddhist emblems, rising from the sacred feet, 
which for reasons to be given hereafter, seem always to indicate 
the presence of Buddha. Tlu; same combination occurs frequently 
at Aminvati* with variations, however, as to the intermediate 
AT BiiDmi-OAVA. parts, and both there and here would seem to indicate the implied 
presence of Buddha. There the saint is frequently represented in person, but as at 
Sanehi ho only appears as an historical person, there must have been some emblem 
by which his presence could be indicated, and this seems to me the only one that 
will bear that meaning. 

Tt seems, however, comparatively useless that Europeans should speculate on 
such subjects, just as a Chine.se Buddhisl, who was ignorant of Christian history 
might wast(' his lifetime on trying to find out how the Cross came to represent the 
founder of our religion, so Ave may possibly grope for ever in the dark trying to 
discover a meaning in these symbols which probably any of the initiated could 
explain to us in a few words.* 

^ Bhilsii |). i333. 

No. 21. It is curiou.sly like tli(‘ sign ol* the planet Mercnry, or the cacliiecus of tlie God of Ihut name; 

and, if it were not rank heresy even to liint at sueh a tiling, 1 would venture to suggt'st that, after all, 
there may be some connexion between at least' the symbolism of the East and West, and that this may 
extend, in a reinoto degree, perhap.s to tin* personages indicated. 

^ Plates LXX., LXKl., LXXIl., and cisewhere. 

^ The Swastiea does not, so fur a.s 1 know, appear at Sanehi, though so common at Amravati, and also so far 
HH wo ean judgt* of their age, hi the eonteinporni’y <*a>es in the Western Gluits and in Cuttack. Though so common 
both ill India and in Europe in the early centuries of Christianity, its meaning has mwer y(*t boon satisfactorily 
explained. Buriiouf in the “ Lotus de la bonne Loi ” merely translates it“.signc de benediction on do bonne 
augnre.” 
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PLATES Xlil., XIV., XV., XVI.‘ 


E.\.stern Gateavay. 

Ip the sequence estahlishecl above' (p. 101) is corm;!, the oasteTu is ih(' third 
gateway tliat was added to the Saiiehi Hail in the first century of our ora, and 
though neither the most perfect nor the most heautiful, it* is still full of intere'st. 

The top beam in front is devoted to alternate' Tree; and Dagoba Worship, five of 
the latter and two of the former being honoured by equal eere-monies. On the' next 
beam, the upper one, in Plate XV., a jAroe'essiou in whiedi twee h'd hen'ses appear as 
the principal objects, leaves the city or palace, whose arehite'cturc is eiu'iously de'taih'd, 
and passuig under a gateway Avith a single beam a]>proaelios a sacred Tree. Be'yond 
this the same, or tAVO other horses, Avith the royal umbrella over them, approach the- 
sacred feet of Buddha, which seems in this instaeiee to be the' prine'ipal edjject of 
Avorship, or one at least as coequal Avith the Tree that oe;e,upie's the' ce'iitre. 

On the lower be'am,— the second one ii\ Pl^te XV., — the case is elitfe're'iit ; there 
the Tree — apparently the Ficus religiosa — is undoubtedly tlie pi-ine'ipal object of 
AVOrship. It is appi’oacheel on the h'ft by ten adults and twe) chilelre'ii hearing 
offerings. They arc accompanied by four meni he'aring stanelards with stre.'anie;rs and 
surmountcel by embleims, and behind them a band of twelve musicians playing een 
conches, fifes, drums, and other instrument-s so frequently met with in tlu'se sculptures. 
On the other side a prince, in the ordinary costume of the Hindus, desc'c'nds from 
his elephant and is being led by his son toward the sac'red Trc'e. Behind him is 
his chariot drawn by two horses, and aroiuid him, are all the insignia of rank and 
all the accompaniments of Eastern state. 

On the blocks between tin; beams are two representations of the goddess Sri, 
in both instances seated on a lotus, and Avith her two elephants pouring Avak'r over 
her. On the other tAVo ar(' a sacred Tree and a Wheel emblem. 

The back of this gateway is one of the most r('markablc illustrations of the 
deification of animal nature that occurs in these sculptures, 'fhe top beam is Avholly 
occupied by sacred Trees. Seven of these an* represented as standing each behind its 
altar, and honoured by men and flying figures, and each of a dilFcrent species. 

The central beam, — the third in Plate XV., — is devoted to Avhat is intended (o be 
a representation of all the animal creation coming to do honour to the sacred Tiajc. 
Among them avc- easily recognize lions, buffalos, deer, and pigeons, as eoiTcctly 
represented as ^he ability of the artist admitted ; but besides thc'se avc have a gigantic 


1 The Kastern Gatt?wny b(‘ing the one sele<‘1e<l for casting, no drawings of its sculptures w(‘re nuule by Lieut. 
Cole’s native assistants. We have eonsoqucntly no lithographic elevation of it, as of the other four. The following 
account is compiled from the casts themselves and from pliotograph^ made from lliese easts .‘ifier th<‘ir arrival iu 
this country. 
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hire! that looks like a Dodo. IVc have slicop with human faces, and lions with dog’s 
heads and eagle’s beaks, and last, not least, we have the great flve-headed Nhga 
coming himself to do honour to the .sacred Tree. 

The lower beam,— the low<'st in Plate XV., — is devoted to a singular, though not 
so uu('xp(?cted a r(i])r(!scntation of the; dtivotion of animal nature. It is wholly occupied 
hy elephants bringing offerings and performing worship to the sacred Dagoba which 
occupies the centre. In lliouen-Thsang’s travels we have a description of precisely 
such a scene as this. IIi^ relates that a party of Bhikshus or priests who wimt to 
visit the IMma Grama Stnpa, saw a trou]) of eh'phants going and coming. Some, 
mowed the grass with their teeth, others watered the place with their trunks. All 
brought I’ani tlowers, and all together rendered homage to the Stupa.^ It by no means 
follows that the Dagoha here represented is that at Rhma Grttma, but the action is 
the same, and may have becni traditionally relatwl of fifty other places. 

The sculptures on the pillars of the Gateway were all drawn by Colonel Maisi^y, 
and Avill bi; found described further on when .speaking of the lithographs madi; from 
his drawings. The oiu! thing he has not drawn is the outer face of the right-hand 
pillar (Plate XVI.). This represents a building in seven storeys, or rather perhaps 
four buildings, tlu'ce of which an; two storeys each, the lower storey having pillars 
archit(!cturally very like those at Karla and in the early Western Caves ; the upper 
finishing with a roof. Each storey is divided latcn-ally into three compartments, in 
the right, hand one of which is a hand of six female musicians playing on liarps, 
tomtoms, and other familiar instruments ; and in the two other compartments two 
kings, each seated under umbrellas of state and with six female attendants. Though 
this is rcpeat.ed twelve times over, there seems nothing to enable us to discriminate 
bctwcM'ii the one and the other, or to say whether twelve, or six, or two kings arc 
intended to be ri^prcsentcd. In the upper compartment of all they are represented 
as drinking together. In the lowest there arc some variations that might help us, 
but the sculpture is so much defaced that it is impossible to feel sm’e what they 
really amount to. 

l’h(! conventional ornaments, which in this as in all the other Gateways, form 
the external ornaments to the Pinal'S, are bolder, but it must bo added, coarser than 
those; of either of the gateways described above, and show certainly a progress, perhaps 
it may be called a decadence of style." 


• Vie ft Voyages par lloe'i-li, p. 128. Si-Yii-Ki, T. 325. 

^ When In 1847 I publisliftl iiiy work fiitillfd “ Picturesquo IllnstratioiiH of Indiuii Architecture,” I 
engraved a view of lliis (laU way as llic front ispiect*. from a drawing in the possH'Ssioii o^ the Royal Asiatic 
Socifly. 1 ncY(‘r learnt by Avbom lhat drawing ^yixH made, but, from some circumstances, I fancy it must have 
bofii taken about 1830. At that time Ixitli tlie Trisiil ornammits on the top were standing and the pedestal for 
the Wheel in the centre, besides many oilier details which have since disappeared. The Gateways have 
Butfen d inoH! during the forty years lliat have elapsed since they were discovered by the English than they did 
during the previous eighteen centuries ! 
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PLATES XVII., XVIII. AND XIX. 


Wbsteen Gatewaf. 

The more it is looked od the more evident it becomes that the western is the 
Iwt gateway added to the Sanchi Tope. There is a progress in ite sculptures, and 
more so in its decorative details that takes us nearer to the Amravati Tope t.}ni.Ti any 
of the others. 

The scene represented on the top rail in front is one to which it is difficult to 
give a name, though it occurs again at Amravati (Plate LVIII. and possibly LXVI.). 
In the centre is the sacred Tree, in its temple and behind its altar. On the left 
a procession advances towards it with banners and musical instruments, but without 
arms. On the right an armed host fly in the utmost confusion, elephants, chariots, 
and horsemen, mixed together, and treading on the Men and wounded. That it 
means to represent the destruction of those who on some occasion attempted the 
desecration of the sacred Tree hardly admits of doubt, but what tree and what 
occasion is not so clear. Hiouen-Thsang tells us that “ the Brahmans and the heretics 
“ attempted over and over again to destroy the tree that grew from the toothpick 
“ which Buddha threw in the ground,” ^ but that it flourished nevertheless to this day. 
It may be this dt some other famous attempt to destroy a sacred Tree which was 
defeated by the prayers of the faithful which is here recorded, but only a Buddhist 
can say which. 

The right-hand extensions and the centre of the intermediate rail are wholly 
occupied by a triumphal procession approaching the city gates which it enters to the 
left, and beyond this on the left-hand extension is the garden palace of the king, 
evidently outside the city walls. The king himself, is represented sitting, with liis 
legs dovm, on a very solid chair or throne, beneath which is the spouted pot which is so 
invariably an accompaniment of royally. In front is the queen seated on a morah ; 
behind her an attendant is pouring wine into her cup, and the hareiq with its 
inhabitants ffiushes the picture. 

The lower beam looks like a continuation of the same procession, but here we 
have a distinct motive for the action. The principal figure in the centre mounted 
on an elephant bears a roUo-caskot on his head, and either he, or more probably it, 
is treated with royal honours. Ho approaches a sacred Tree with its altar, and the 
procession enters what may be a temple. 

If the two represent the same action the upper beam represents the victorious 
army returning to the presence of the king. The lower the same army depositing 
its premous casket in the temple, and it is possible that both may refer to the event 
commemorated on the front of the South Gateway (p. Ill, and in describing 


^ p. 123. Si-Yu-Ki, 1. p. 292. 
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Plate' XXXVIIT. Pif'. 1), where a siege is undertaken, and successfully, for the 
recovery of some relies. As, however, there is nothing warlike in those that take 
part in the se'eond disj)lay, they may n'fer to dilfin'cnt events. With our very 
limited knowledge' eef Buddhist history before thee Christian eera, it is impossible now 
to give either a name; or elate te) the; e;vent here; ele;pie;ted. 

The hack of this gateway is as usual elevote;el more to religiems observances. The 
centre of the u]){)er beam is elevote'd to eh'phants bringing offerings, and banging 
garlanels on a sae-re-d Tre'c, and scemis almost like a continuation of the scene on the 
leewe'st beam of the- Eastern Gateway, but this time it is oven more impossible to 
say what the tree is Avhieh is lu're represented. 

On the extensions are two Dagobas, but this time with human and heavenly 
worshippers, no animals being present. , 

On the central beam the WIk'cI is the; object of adoi'ation by a mixed company 
of men and deer in addition to tlu' usual flying figures; and on the extensions two 
trees an' honoured in the usual manner. 

'Ihe lower beam is devoted to the alh'rnate worship of Trees and Dagobas, four 
of the foi-mci' ai;d three of ihe latter, but w'itbout anything to distinguish them from 
the numerous representations of the same subjects mentioned above. 

f)n the blocks between the beams in front, we find two trees and one wheel 
honoured as usual, and one representation of the lotus-goddess Sri with the two 
('lephants ])ouring Avater over her; and on the back tlu’ce Dagobas and one Tree Avith 
tlie usual .aecompaniuK'uts. 

As all the bassi-rc'lievi on the pillars of this gateway AAcre drawn by Colonel 
JMaisey, and are represenit'd in the lithographs fuilher on, they vvUl he described hi 
succession as Ihey occur. But the two external faces, Avhich like all the others are 
conventionally ornamented, are interesting, first, because like the dAAnrf capitals they 
dilfer from the three other gatew.ays, bid more because they have a strong affinity 
to a class of ornament we find currenlly at Amravati two or three centuries later. 
There is of coursi' a coiisidi'rahh' difference between the ornami'iitation of the outside 
of lli(' pillars shown in Plate XIX. and that exhibited in Pla’tes LXXV., LXXXVITI., 
and XCVIII., further on, hut it is just such a difference as we should expect three 
centuries to produce, and is so far confirmatory of the supposition that this was the 
last and the nearest to AnlraA^ati of the Sanehi gatcAvays. 


This ijatcway fi'll only a fi'w years ago in consequence, appaivntly, of the clumsy 
digging into the tope of some nameless amateiu's, Avho overwhelmed it with the 
rubbish they threw down from the tope itself. 
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PLA.TES XX. AND XXI. 


Gatewat op Small Tope. 

Thouoh very much smaller, this gateway is almost of e(jual interest with those 
of the Great Tope. It is situated on the south side of the mound, to which it is 
attached, which is a further confirma,tion of the idea that the southern is the oldest 
of those belonging to the Great Tope. From ’the similarity of its style, and especially 
of the capitals of its pillars, it probably is of the same age as the western or 
most modem of those of the Great Tope. It being so, however, by no means involves 
a similar date for the Tope itself. It may originally have had a wooden gate, and 
so, in fact, may the Great Tope, till these were replaced by the erection, we now find. 
Or it may be that originally the Tope had no such ornaments, though I think this 
tu^ely, and cannot believe that the stone gateways are really the first examples of 
this class of ornament. 

The subjects of the sculptures do not differ materially from those of its great 
rival. On the top beam we have three trees, the centre one a pepul, the other two 
of a kind very frequently repeated, hut which it is difficult to name. There is the 
royal chatta over them, and garlands hung on their branches, but no fiying figures, 
and the men with joined hands, instead of turning towards the object to he adored, 
look straight to the front; this is a peculiarity, however, of all the figures on the 
gateway which distinguishes it from the others. 

On the intermediate beam the central tree is replaced by a Dagoba, with the 
usual flying figures, and the women are worshipping and bringing offerings. On the 
lowest beam is one of those scenes which may be historical, but to which we 
cannot yet give a name. In the centre is a pavilion situated in the forest, beneath 
whose roof is a seated figure, apparently addressing a congregation. This may 
possibly be either Sariputra or Mogalana, whose relics the Tope contains; or it 
may be the Tathfigata himself. I am myself very much inclined to the latter idea. 
The two flying figures above indicate the presence of some person of more than 
usual impoi'tance, but he has none of the insignia of royalty about bitn, amt must 
consequently be considered as a private individual, important only in Buddhist 
estimation. To this theory it may be objected that he has none of the characteristics 
by which Buddha is usiuilly distinguished. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that m no instance at Sanchi do we find the curly head, the ascetic robe, or the 
cross-legged attitude with which we are familiar. This is the nearest approach to 
these things that we find either here or anywhere else at this age, but if, as I 
believe, this is the last gateway erected at Sanchi it may date in the beginning of 
the second century, and thus the approach to modem forms becomes more probable ; 
still we must go on to Amravati, or at least one or two centuries in advance of 

Sanchi, before these things become usual and apparent. In the Caves at Ajanta even 
(Ml*.) o 
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after that time there arc scenes painted on the walls which are very similar to this, 
but at the same time so undoubtedly representing Jluddha preaching, that it seems 
most jirobahle that this represents the same subject. On either side of the central 
group there are two male figiin^s with enormous fivx-headed snake hoods, each 
with two hmiale attendants; and these, are, no doubt, the persons who are being 
preached at by tin* ligure in the; centre. 

On the blocks between tin; beams wc have the usual figure of Sri with her 
lotuses and clcj)hants ; both on back and front, two dagobas, two wheels, and 
one tree. 

The sculptures on the batsks of the beams arc without historical interest; they 
arc Avreatbs of floAvers, i)rincit)ally lotuses, with figures of boys and animals intermixed. 
Sonu' of these blocks arc seen lying on the foreground, Plate XX., and arc certainly 
remarkable for their ('leganee. 

On the pillai-s are t hree trees, tAVO Avheels, and one dagoba honoured as they 
usually are, but, as is invariably the case on this gatcAvay, with the men standing 
looking to the front. 

One curious niu’sery scsene is portrayed on the outside of the right-band pillar, 
but the draAving is too indistinct for much to be made of it. There arc three 
childnm nipreseutcd, but nothing that serves to idemtify them Avith any family avo 
arc ac(juainted Avith from these bassi-rdievi. It is pi’obably tin? fiunily of the donor 
of the Gateway, or of the pillar on Arhich it is sculptm'cd, that is hero introduced, as 
AA'as so Irofpicntly done in medimval pictures in Europe. 

Colonel Maisi^y, in his MS. notes, dcjscribes the A’olutes of the loAVcr beam as 
formi'd of snakes, and the portion over the pillars as men slaying monsters, half 
elephant half snake. The drawings made for Lieut. Cole do not, it must bo 
confessed, (piite bear out this description. They show, hoAvover, that the A'olutcs arc 
dilli-rcntly formed from any of the others, and more like snakes, while I am 
incliiu'd to d(‘pend more for accuracy on the thoroughly educated eye of an ax'tist 
like Colonel Maisey ratbei* than that of the iiative draftsmen employ on the last 
(ixpedition. 
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PLATEkS XXII. AND XXTTT. 


CiT.VlTYA AND VjIlAUA. 


No. 22. 


As Ix'forc mentioned (p. 88), the ruins (marked Q in Plate I.) are the only 
remam.s of a structural Chaitya Hall that have yet been discovered standiii'; in India. 

Put, judging from its style, it must he considerably more nioth'm than 
any of the buildings just described. As will be seen from the plan, it 
consists of a nave with six pillars on each side, and measuring inlernally 
29 feet, north and soiilh, by 19 feci t inclw's. Beyond this is a choir 27 
feet by 19 feet, surrounded by ;i wall 1- feet thick, thougli at ]»resent only 
fibout 2 lect high ; but the ])hotograph reveals to ns the fact that the 
last pillar was (evidently built into a wall to its whole heighl. “In tin; 
centre,” Colonel llaisey says, “of th(' curved end is a mass of dc'ebris 
Avhich seems to have been tho remains (.d a Chaitya, or relic shrine, 

C:iV(‘S.” “ Bound llu‘ ('xterior of 

Scale, .30 ft. to 1 in. “ tlic circular part,” lic adds, “are traces of masonry at some distance.” 



i’r.(N or (^iiait^ V « yn(.|) jsj ,s(>('n in the Buddhist 


There can be no doubt but that this is just such a hall as we nicc't. so freqm'ntly 
at KArlA, Ajanta, and clstnvherc. it must originally have had a Avtiodim roof, of a 
lorm it woidd not be dilTicult to restore, and flat general ajipt'arance of which may 
from the representation of one — jirobably, it must, be emifessed, of an 
older date, — already givcif, p. 88. Like the examjile represtmted in tliat Avoodeut, this 
one Avas surroundtHl by an aisle, but whether (mtirely free', or snp])orted by Avooden 
pillars, is not cpiite clear. The fact of its internal pillars being of stone and of the 
slendf'r masonic shape shown in the photograph, proves it to be nnicit more modern 
than the Cave at KArlA. or tlie oldest at Ajanta, Avhich it is m'arly certain date 
from about or before the Christian era. These, though in tin* rock, retain in ovory 
featui’c their original AAOoden constructive form, lleri", Avhere wooden jiillars would 
have been admissible, stone takes then’ place. This eoidd hardly Ikia'c happened 
before the fourth or llfth century. It may b(^ mon' modern than ev('n that date. 

It would bo extremely interesting, if it could be ascertained by ('xcaAations Avhat 
the Avidth and form of tho outer aisle Aven.' in this example, as enabling us to under- 
stand Avhat is now obsciu’c in those cut in the rock. In all tho.se llu.' ornamental 
pillars extend on each side of the naxa*, as here, to nearly where the Dagoba stands— 
as Ave would express it, to the entrance of the choir. Tho apse is in all tin' older 
rock-cut examples surrounded by plain octagonal shafts Avitbout base or capitals, but 
why tills should be so has hitherto alw'ays Ix'cn a rayst('ry. If, hoAvev('r, it Avas tho 
custom, as in this instance, to onedose the choir by a solid wall in a structural Chaitya, 
it is evident that such a form coidd not be adopted in the rock, as in this ease the 
circumambient aisle Avould thus have been absolutely dark. In structural examples 
tho aisle could easily have been lighted from the exterior ; indeed, it probably was 


Q 2 
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an open colonnade. The plain pillars in the rook may thus have been intended to 
reproduce the solid wall of the structural example. Possibly that part was mnuunented 
with frescoes in structural Ohaityas, and may have been htmg with tapestries on 
state and festival occasions in those excavated in the rook. 


No. S8. 



VlHARA AT SaKCHI. 
Scale, 60 feet to I inch. 


ViHARA. 

The photograph — Plate XXIII. — represents in like manner almost the only 
standing remains of one of the YMras or Monasteries which when Buddhism was 

flourishing, were to be found in every part of India. 
Prom its plan (marked L in Plate I.) and details it 
is, however, evidently much more modem than even 
the Ghaitya hall last described. The central cell is a 
feature not found in the Caves before the sixth or 
seventh century, and this one has so Hindu-like an 
aspect that it is impossible not to suspect that it may 
be very modem. There were apparently only three cells on each side, one 
12 feet by 8, the other two 8 foot square. These open into a verandah, at. one end of 
which is a figure of Buddha seated orosscd-legged and similar to another which 
occupies the central sanctuary. Colonel Maisey’s drawing of the last of these is 
reproduced in Plate XLI. Its style would tend to the impression that it at least 
belongs tc the latest date of Buddhist art in India. Four statues of Buddha, very 
aimilar in style and design to this one, stand within the Bail of the great Tope opposite 
to each of the four entrances. They are aU, however, evidently so modern that they, 
have no connexion whatever with the original design, and may have been added as 
late as the eighth or even the tenth century of our era. 

The great Vih&ra (marked N in Plate I.) seems to have been situated exactly 
opposite to the eastern entrance of the great Tope, but it is now so completely ruined 
t^t its plan can hardly be made out, and no details of architecture are standing 
from which its character or age could be determined. The spot, however, is interesting 
as this probably is the site of the Mah& Chaitya, erected by Aioka’s Queen, and in 
which Mahindo resided (b.c. 250) before proceeding on his mission to Ceylon.* 


^ Vide ante, p. 99, 
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PLATE XXIV. 

This Plate is one of the most interesting of the; whole series, and may in fact 
be considered as a key to all that follows. The upper relicvi (Pigs. 1 and 2) are 
representations of the same subject, hut the first is from the southern or most 
ancient gateway, the other from the western is most modern,* and there may 
consequently he >\early a century hetween them. In both the; sacrtsl 'free* occupies 
the place of honour, behind an altar, and with tlui royal chatta ahov<' it. On (dther 
side two celestial figures hear garlands to hang on its braiudies. In the right-hand 
figure two of these are mountial on griffins of a curiously Assyrian character. 

In front of the altar is seated the Nagii llftja, with the great five-hooded 
snake behind his head. In the left-hand figure he is ap])arently accomjMinic'd by 
four of his wives, and one male and one female att('ndant. In the right-hand 
figure three of his wives on his right hand arc eating and drinking, while one 
attendant hears a choAvrie and the other holds the wine vessel in lu'r hand. On 
hLs left six femah^ musicians play on llntes, harps, and tomtoms, and all of these 
have a single-headed snake at the hack of their heads.- 

Who then were the people her<‘ represented, and what is the meaning of tin's 
strange symbolism? We Avill be in a better position to answ(T these questions 
when we arc further advanced in the work ; hut it may in tlie meanwhile he 
Tcmarked that it is not the Serpent that seems to he honoured in those pictures. 
The Tree occupies the place of honour and the Serpent looks mon? lik(' the guanlian 
angel, the protecting “ numen ” of the EAja and his j)eople; hut .still, unh'ss the 
Serpent were considered as a supreme and powerful being ('IscAvhen*, he would hardly 
he selected to perform the function he is lu'n; represented as fulfilling. 

It is almost as diflicult to determine whether these people are tlu* all-])owerful 
Ntlgas who rule the clouds and bring min and send tempests, and who dwelt in the 
bowels of the earth ten thousand fathoms deep, or wluither they are (uily the chiefs 
of the NAga Vansas, the royal races, Avho assumed the serpent as their symbol, 
and claimed descent from the demigod. In so far as the sculj)turcs at Sanchi are 
concerned it seems that the latter is the more probable hy2)othesis. There is no 
example there of men worshipping the Serpent direct, nor, except in one instaiuic 
(Plate XXXII.) of its being represented alone and not .simply as an accompaniment 
of mankind. For the present, at least, it will he as well to consider tlu'sc*, and 
other similar representations avc shall meet with further on, as mortals of the NAga 
races accompanied by their protecting deity, but in other respects as eoecpial with 
the other RAjas and people Avho figure in the.se hassi-relievi. Fig. 3 of this 


* An allowance must bo matle for the diftcrcnce of drawing. Fig. 2 is from Col. ox«iuisit(‘ pencil ; 

Fig. 1 was drawn by Lieut. Cohfs assistant, and though perfectly truthful is painfully iuarti'^tie. 

* If anyone will observe the way the snake attaches itself to the back of the left-hund drummer girl, they 
will understand how the two snakes grew out of the shoulders of Zohuk. Some such r. pn smitation of him must 
have exbtod in the time of Firdtisl : hence the fable. 
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Plate is the most important bas-relief of the Sanchi series. It contains the con- 
cluding portions of the story of King Wassantara, which is the best known and 
most esteemed of all the Buddhist legends, and generally known as the “Alms- 
giving Jhtaka.”^ 

This JiVtaka is translated at length by Spence Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism 
(p. 116, ct seqq.). A precis of it is also given by Mr. Beal in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (N. S., Vol. V., p. 170), and as this is sufficiently clear and distinct 
for o\ir purpose, it is given here at length : — 

“ In former lime«, in n city (railed .layatiiiii, ivigucd a king called Sanda or .Saiija; his principal queen was 
called I’lmsali, and their son was called VVcssnntara, so named from the street in which his mother was passing at 
the time of his hirlli. [There is a very curious similarity Ix-tween this name and Wcssaniigaris the old Besnagar, 
close to .Siinchi ; vidtr auto, p. 99.] Prom the moment lur c'ould speak he gave proof that his disposition was most 
chnril.abtc. [Compaic the Chinese Shcn-chi, ‘the charitahlo one ’ (Song-pm, p. 194).] Wlien arrived at the 
proper age he married Madri-dt/wi, the daughter of the King of Chetiya. [Cotnpare, agaui, the singular coincidence 
in the account of Mahumima : ‘As(*(kn, when sent to bo (governor of Eijeni, tarried at Chaityagiri, and there 
married llevi, the daughter the of chief.’] They had a sou Jiiliya, and a daughter Krishniijind. At this time there 
was a famine in KiiUnga from the want of ruin ; hut the king, having heard that Wessantara had a white 
elephant that had the power to cause rain, sent eight of liis Brahmans to request it. Wessantara atonco gave it up, 
on which he was banished from the kingdom to the rock Wanka-giri. His wifc, Madri-dewi, n^fused to forsake 
him, on which all their Ire.asures were collected and given away in charity to the mendic.ants, and they with 
their two childion, retired into banishment. The nobles then l)rought a chariot, and Madri-ddwi, taking her 
daughter in her arms, and her son by his liaud, entered it. Two Brahmans followed them, and requested the gift 
of the horses that drew llie eliariot. Without hesitation they were given, but Sekra, obsen ing what was taking 
place, sent four Dewas under the disguise of horses, that yoked themselves to the chariot and drew it. Again, 
another Brahman eiled, ‘ Sir, I am old, sick, and wcariixl, giv(’ me yonr chariot.’ The chariot was readily 
<»iven up. I'lic Pi iuco then carried his son, and the Princess his daughter, and so set off on Ilnur journey to 
Wanka-giri. Wiswakarmma had prepared for them two Pansnls (leafy huts). Here they dwelt with their children 
in the ''arb of ascetics. At length an aged Brahman, called .Injaka, set out to ask the gift of the two children, 
as slaves. Wessantara, in the absence of his wife, resolved to give up the (djjldren, who had fled away and hid 
thcmsidves. He went forth and called them buck and delivered them to the Brtvhman, The children, however, 
seeine the Brahman stumble and fall as he went down the hill, ran away and came hack to their father; the 
father again gine them up, ami tin- Brahman, tying their hands together, drove them along with a stick, 
heatim'’ them as they wont. At length, when Madri-ihhvi was about to return home, .Sekra sent four Dewns to 
.assume the lorm of wild beasts, to delay her return. When Sekra perceived that Wessantara had given away 
the children, ho usstimed the appearance of tin aged Brahman, and went to the rock. Wessantara asked, ‘ Why 
have you come ? ’ to which he replied, ‘ I Inivc conic to receive the Princess ns my slave.’ On this ho gave her 
up also. Ah the result, both Madri-iliiw! and the children were restored to Wessantara, and all returned safe 
and sound to Jayuturti.” 

Ttiruing from this narrative to central portions of the lower beam of the northern 
gateway (Plate XA.) we see the King and Queen riding on an el^hant accompanied 
by tlieir children on a smaller one, and meeting the seven deputies — not eight as in 
the printed legends— who came to seek relief from a calamity only too familiar to us 
at the present day — a famine in Orissa. 

A little fmther on, towards the left, the prince and princess arc represented as 
about to mount their chariot in order to proceed to the wilderness. The two children 
arc first seen standing in the gateway and then in the chariot, hut besides these 
there ai’C two smaller children not mentioned in the Jsltaka, hut who play an 
important part in the sculpture. They evidently are not the same, for their age is 

I As mentioned in the Preface, I am indebted to Mr, Beal for this identification. I knew the stoiy, and had 
Uphara’s illustration of it, Plates IV. and V. of his History of Buddhism ; but even now I am puzzled to identify 
this one with the other, and can take little blame to myself that 1 did not recognize the ancient l^nd from its 
mocli'i’n form. 
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different, and though the llindu sculptor saw no incongruity iu repeating the same 
figures several times over in the same bas-rclicf, it is easy to recognize thorn as 
the same from their size or features, but those two standing in front of the chariot 
are ^tnallcr and younger. To the left again we see a man holding up the pole of the 
chariot, after the liorses had been taken away by the Brahman, to whom they were 
given, and above this, turning towards the right, the four horses provided by Sekra 
are being harnessed, and we see indications of the approach to the forest. 

On the back of this benm, a little way from the end on the upper line, the 
prince and princess having assumed the dress of ascetie-s, embrace one another on 
reaching their destination. Further on the prince gathers fruits, and the xmfortuitate 
princess bears a heavy burden on her head, and carries something also in lier 
hand ; between them a boy, apparently an attendant, is shooting gam(\ Still further 
to the right and on the same upper line tlusy are tranquilly seated conversing in 
front of their pansals among wild beasts on either hand, and their ehildren arc 
feeding the wild deer with flowers. On the extreme right the prince Avith his fire 
pot is either preparing the evening meal, or offering a sacrifice, more probably the 
former; and this concludes that part of the story, which may be called the lift' in 
the forest. 

In the centre on the lower edge of the beam the prinec gives his childrcm to 
the Brahman Jujaka, Avho in the next scene beats them Avith a stick ; and in the 
last scene he pours water on the bands of ludra disguised as a Brahman to eonfirm 
the gift he is making him, of his loving Avife, the beautiful Madri Devi. 

Having thus insured his eventual .'ittainment of Buddhahood by his unbotiiidcd 
liberality, the penance closes; and they meet the king, their father, coming from 
Jayaturfi to bring them back to spend Ihe rest of their days in happiness; but in 
this scene, as everywhere else, we have four children, the tAvo Jdliya and Krislmajina, 
have grown during their residence in the Avilderness, and arc those apparently on 
the left-hand elephant, but tin; tAvo younger ones folloAV on another elephant loAvards 
the right. 

It only noAV remains to notice the sculpture or the projection, Avhicli seems to 
represent episodes in the same story, but Avhich are not mentioned in any edition of 
the Jfitaka now before us. That on the right on the front of the gateway rcijresents 
a hermit in his x>ansala in the forest surrounded by Avild beasts, and iittendcd by tAVo 
noopbytes. Whether it represents Wessantara in some prcAuous state or some other 
Bbdhisatwa is not clear, but it seems certainly connected some AA%ay or other with 
the main story. 

On the corresponding projection on the left-hand Ave have the four children, one 
in arms, with their nurses and attendants, but it is very difficult to guess Avhat may 
be the action it is intended to represent. 

On the right-hand projection, on the back of the gateway, the prince and 
princess are seated in their garden by the side of a pond. The tAVO elder children 
are seated likewise under a tree in the centre, and the two younger Avith their 
attendants to the ‘right; the youngest being still in arms. On the left projection is 
the palaco at JayaturA, with the two children standing in front of the external 
gateway. 
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If 1 am convct in identifying the sculptures on the hack of the intermediate 
beam as a continuation of the same Jiltaka (supra, p. 113), and from the presence 
of the four children I have no doubt that is so, the whole of the upper part of 
this gateway may be said to bo devoted h) the story of King Wessantai’a. It ‘thus 
becomes not only the most extensive, but the most important of all the Sanchi 
sculpturcs. 

It is important historically inasmuch as it is a pictorial representation of one 
of tlu! most im])ortant Buddhist scriptures, at least four centuries earlier than any 
writt»‘n edition of the same legend, and settles to a great extent the question of the 
antiquity of these JAtukas. Whatever we may think of the fahles and miracles with 
which the Lalita Vistora ujid other works have obscured and perverted the life of 
Buddha himself, hcr(^ at least we have evidence; that the story of King Wessantara 
as it is now told in C(*ylon, did exist with very slight variations in the first century 
after Christ. 

It is important locally, as there is reason to bchevc, that the neighbourhood of 
Sanchi was the scene of the events here portrayed. About six miles from the To 2 )e 
there is a city called Besnagar or Besnagari, in General Cunningham’s map, which 
looks so lik(> a modern contraction of Wessanagara, which was apparently the name 
of tin* street or place; through which his mother was passing when he was horn, and 
from which circumstance; he received his name,' and the Chetya-giri of the Mahawansa 
(siqn’a, 2). 91)) and of the; te'geaiel are ewielently the; same; place anel almost undoubtedly 
apjdy to this loe’ality.- 

If this is so we; may go a stop further and assume that the Sanchi Tojjc was 
actually e're'ctcd to commememite some; eve>ut in the life of that B6dhisatwa; whei’C 
he lived or died, e)r where he performed .some of his celebrated acts of charity; and 
its being the; reputed scene of the nwst e-clebrated of the Jiltakas, may have led to 
its being considered so sacred a locality by the Buddhists, though never visitod by 
'fatliAgata himse;lf. 


1 Mjmnnl of Huddliism, p. IKS. 

- I mil quit** Jiwan* that Suiig-Yuii ( 1 kail's translation, p. 194) si*i*iiis to place these localities somewhei*c in 
I lie Punjab, hut lluTf i.'^ a ltM)N*m>.^s in the way in which these sacivd localities arc shilUnl about in Buddhist 
b*g( nd>. that rnidrrs ihcir d< t< rinination very difficult (vide J. B. A. S., vol. VI., N. S., p. 232) ; hut in the mean- 
while w’c may safely select one iloterinined probably by Asoka, <*crtainly in the first century of oiir era, rather than 
one vaguely hinted at by a (.’binese pilgrim in the sixth century. 
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PLATE XXV. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the extent to which the Hindus intend at 
Sanchi to honour the Serpent, or to n'prcscnt the Serpent as honouring them, there is 
none whatever as to the reverence they everywhere are represented as ])aying to Trees. 
These alternate with the Bagohas on IIki architraves as the two prmci])al ohje<*ts of 
worship, hut taking also the representations on the pillars into ae(!ount, the Tree is 
certainly the chief emhlem of tlic divinity in the. place. 

Pig. 1, of this Plate is one of sev(*ral suhje<*ts to which it is difficult, to attacdi 
any distinct meaning or story. In the centre is a tree of a different species from 
any we have yet met with; and two men in Hindu costume, one on cither liand, 
seem to he offering worshi]) to it. In addition to this, how(W(>v, there are two small 
shrines or temples, each with wliat a])pears to he an altar in front. That in the 
centre above has no worshipjiers. The one on tli(“ left below is encircled a])parently 
with a wall of rude stones; that on the right by th(> usual Hail. IVIen in Hindu 
costume seem to he offering prayers to both th(‘s(' iemples--aro they tombs r' — and 
between them a child is seated cross-legged, in the attitude we usually associate; Avith 
Buddha. This bas-relief is in front of the left-hand pillar of tlu' Xortlu'VJi Gatetway 
(Plate XA.), a little higher than Fig. 2, Avhich is the lowest of thns; bas-reliefs 
Avhich ornament the inner face of this pillar. 

The tree in Fig. 2 is of a different species from that represented in Fig. 3, though 
it occui's in both the upper corners of Fig. 1. There, it does not a])pear as a sacred 
tree at all. In this bas-relief it stands behind an altar, and has garlands pendent 
from its branches, but no ennobling Chatta surmounts it. NotAvitlislanding this, one 
male and ele\en femah; figures an* certainly Avorshipping it, and one Avomau presenting 
an offering. 

That represented as the principal subject (Fig. 3) of this Plate, may be considered 
as a typical exami)le. It occui’s in front of the h'ft-hand jiillar of the Eastern 
Gateway (Plate XVI.).’ The tree itself is the Pipal {Ficus refif/iosa), tlu; true Ho-tre(‘ 
of the present Buddha. A temple has been built around it, and it is reiirescnted as 
growing out of its AvindoAVS. Above the tire is tb<‘ ennobling Chatta, and on either 
hand Garudas or Hevas bearing offerings. BeloAV, on each hand, tAvo male Avor-shippers 
in the ordinary costume of Hindu laymen.” 

In front of the tree, on an altar, is the emblem Avhicb I bave ventun'd to call 
the Trisul or Trident from its similarity to that instrument, Avhen aftevAvards ivpri'siaited 
in tin; hands of Siva. It has been described above in speaking of the Northern 


' Thd (Iruwiiig tVoiii which tlu' lilhugriii'h is tiikcii is jis c<iiTei't ns Col. M.'visoy’s ilriiwiiigs usiiiilly arc : lint, 
the cast of this gateway at Soulh KoasiiigUm sliows (hat the itniwiiig was iiovor «X)iiii)lotoly (iiii.-lK’d. The odicr 
Ti •pps, li(‘rc only iudicaU'd, arc* sculptiirotl in dctiiil. 

^ The inscription, according to Cunningham, p. 2(>3, ivads “Tin* pillar gift of Nagapriyu Aclinvad.i, tin* 
“ 6reshihi or Chief of the weavers.” 

(»2l5.) 
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Gateway, and it is difficult to understand iti^ presence here unless it is intended to 
signify Buddha or sacred to Buddha, in the same manner as the cross on a Christian 
altar means, not the wood, but is an emblem of him who was crucified upon it. 

It would bo interesting if the species of this tree could be determined, as 
according to Buddhist tradition each of the twenty>fomr succossire Buddhas of the 
present *‘Eappo” had a different Bo-tree.* Their names, in Pali, are all recorded, 
and could, no doubt, be identified with known ’trees, and many of tbem with those 
represented in these sculptures. This is evidently a flowering tree (Champa P), and 
occurs more frequently than any other, except the “ Religiosa,** which we know to 
bo the Bo-tree of the present Buddha.^ 

The women in the bas-relief all wear the enormous chignon which ladies in 
Ihese days seem to have considered a sufficient substitute for all other dross. In 
this instance, however, their costume is not quite so open to this objection as is 
usually the case cither hero or at Amravati. 

^ Tumour’s Mahawanso, p. xxxii. 

* I have boon unfortunate in not being able to procure from any competent Indian botanist the assistance 
No. 24. requisite to enable me to determine ‘the species of the various trees repre- 

sented in tlieso bas-reliefs. There is difficulty attending it^ no doubt, as 
the repi^sentations are to a considerable extent conventionalized ; but still 
artists who could draw animals so well, that in no instance can a mistake bo 
made as to which is intended, could also draw trees so as to enable them to 
be identified. The subject, however, is neither pressing nor very important, 
and can bo done hereafter. There are, I think, only six or seven species 
altogether, and there can be very little doubt as to one or two of these. 
Ward, in his Hindu Mythology (Sd edition, vol. I. 263), enumerates the 
following trees as considered sacred and worshipped by the followerH of 
Vishpu : — the Pipal and the Banyan, Ficus religiosa and Indica ; the 
Vukoolu, Mimusops elengi ; the Huritukec, Terminalia citrina; the 
Amalakeo, Phillanthus etMica; and the Nimbu, Melia azodaracta. 
Except the Banyan, all these will, I believe, be found in our bassi-relievi. 

Tlie annexed woodcut fi’om the Buddh-GayA rail represents a tree as 
being worshipped, which is undoubtedly intended for a Pine of some sort, 

TBB«WoiwinppEDrKOMBAU,AT P*®*-’* on tlie slab, from Kuyunjik in the 

Buddh-Gata. British Museum, that there can hardly be any mistake about this. The 

three leafed tree behind the fiying figure seems intended for a Plantain. 
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PLATE XXVI. 

The two bas-reliefs represented in Plate XXVI. oceur the one over the other 
on the inner face of the right-hand pillar of tlie Northern Gateway; Fig. 2 is, 
however, on the pillar above instead of below Fig. 1 (Plate XI.). Eoth are rcpres(m- 
tations of Tree Worship, but the one Avhich is the uppermost on the pillar is remarkable 
because the two principal devotees are monkeys. Two men in the ordinary costumes 
stand behind them, with their hands joined in the attitude •of prayer, and beside 
them two females with offerings in their hands. In front of the altar, behind which 
the Tree stands, are two other Hindu females, with a child between them, kneeling 
in deep devotion. Of the two monkeys, one is making an offering to the Tree, the 
other is in ecstasies. 

In describing the back of the Eastern Gate, we have already seen all the beasts 
of the field (not monkeys) hastening to do honour to the sacred Tree, but here we 
have monkeys mixed witji men, or rather preferred to them ; as the men stand back, 
while the monkeys present their offerings, they arc really the principal worshippers. 
All this may have arisen partly from the tenderness for animal life and kindness to 
all created beings that Buddhism always inculcated; partly from the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which was always an esscmlial part of the faith ; but somesthing 
may in this instance be due to local trswlition. It was in the forest of Dandaka, 
certainly not far from Sanchi, that lliima met with Hannmfin, the godlike monkey, 
who played so important a part in the subsequent records of the Ehmhyana. If 
monkeys could fight in Hindu tiadition side by side Avith men, why in Buddhist 
times should they not pray with them? 

The sacred Tree, in this instance, appears lo be the Ficus religiosu, but two 
other trees are represented, which occur frequently in the bas-reliefs. The onii with 
the large fruit appears intended for a species of Jack {Artocarpus inlegrifolins), 
the other a flowering tree, which has not yet been identified. 

The other bas-relief (Fig. 1) represents a Hindu Bflja, knoAvn to be so by his 
Chatta and followers, and the chowrie borne^ as usual by his female attendants, Avho is 
doing honour to the IVco, to which two of the feinales, more fully clad than usual, 
arc presenting Avreaths. Above, t^o Garudas or llymg figures, bearing offerings, are 
seen full length. This is one of the fcAv instances in these bas-reliefs hi Avhich 
these figures arc seen complete, so that all their featm’cs may be distinguished. 
Their feet, wings, and tails arc those of birds; their heads and bodies arc those 
of human beings, but always, as far as can be made out, males, which may be 
an objection to the name of Harpy, which Avovdd othorAviso seem a name that 
might bo appropriate. These in classical representations were ahvays apparently 
females, and of an odious nature. Here they are always rcpi’csentcd as heavenly 
messengers, and bringing offerings. As Garudas arc always represented as the fifth 

E 2 
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in rank among tlvc eight heavenly hcings ' in the Buddhist pantheon, that name 
is probably the one the Buddhists would themselves employ. 

Above the tree on the right is another figure very common in those sculptures, 
but seldom seen so completely as in this instance, though even here wo arc left, 
in doubt whether the head and fore part- of a Avinged lion here represented is all, or 
whether he had any hinder part at all. Bven in that case he would be better off 
than our cherubs, but I do not feel sure that it Avas not only the exigencies of 
spac(? that induetjd tlie sculptor to omit his liind legs. Winged lions complete in 
all their parts are among the most common objects both at Sanchi and Amravati j 
but they, like tlieir brethren in Assyria, are ahvays represented on the ground, and 
never as bearing human beings through the air. These offering bearers may be a 
variety of tlic class, though all deriving their origin from the same stock. The 
reprcsentiitions at Saii^ii aie, of course, very much more modern than those in 
Assyi'ia, but it is not clear that the Indian lorm may not be of an original stock 
as old or older than the Assyrian. 

> III the Luliln-Vistjira (Fouemix), p. 2,jO, ct piussim, they nre enumerated as lc8 Dieux ou Devas, Ics 
NAfijus, los Yakclias, Ic.s Gaiulliurbas, Assoiiras, les Garudas, lo'i Kimuu'us, ot les Mall6raga^^. 
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PLATE XXVII. 

On Plate XXVTl. arc ens'raved three forms of Tree Worship, whicli have Ikmmi 
reduced to a smaller scale than \isual, as they do not present any i^reat features of 
novelty, but arc interesting as indicating some of its forms. Fig. 1 represents 
eighteen men in the oi’dinary <’ostiime of Ilindus, some sitting, some standing, doing 
homage to a Pipal tree witli an altar in front of it, surmounted by a Cliatta and 
attended by Garudas. It is from the inner face of the. right-hand pillar of the 
Western GatcAvay (Plate XIX.). 

Pig. 2 is immediately above it on the same* Gateway, and presents a .somewhat 
more vaiicd form of the worship. Below are three nien, one standing in a gatenay, 
in front of an altar, to which their attention seems to be tm-ned, but without any 
apparent connexion with the group immediately above them. In the middle of the 
picture are three men, three Avojnen, and a child, who also seem hent on doing 
honour to the Tree. Above those, on the left band, are five women, apparently of 
inferior rank to those in the centre of the picture, Avhile on the right, hand f)f the 
Tree we have a lion, an elephant, a boar, an ox, a horse, and a slu'cp. Among 
these latter is a round, very jolly human face, with large ears, and evidently 
intended to represent a giant or ogre, or some of those semi-human beings so 
common in Eastern story. The interesting part of the bas-relief is that these animals 
evidently rank with the females opposite, and join with the men in doing honour 
to the holy Tree. In the loAvcr part of the picture a Plantain tree is plainly dis- 
tinguishable, and above that the tree I have ventured to suggest may Ixi a Jactk, 
with the flowering tree that occurs in several of the ])revious bas-ndiefs. 

The third bas-relu*f on this Plate, is one which it is extremely dilfieult to make 
out, not that there is anything new in the form or in tin' ohjeets worshipped, hut 
that owing to the imperfect knowledge of ])er.spectivc ])osscsscd by tlie artist, it is 
extremely puzzling to suggest Avhat. the stone Avork bet, ween the Iaa'o ti’ces is 
intended to represent. It looks at first sight like a stair Avith a rail on eitlicr 
hand, but it docs not lead to any terrace or building, and the object for Avhich it 
was designed, or why the t,wo similar trees should be planted at, each end, is by 
no means clear.' 

In other respects the sculpture presents no novelty -men, Avomen, and children, 
Arith drums and musical instruments, .are assembled to do honour to the Ti-ees. The 
upper one seems to be a Pipal, evidently the same as that in Pig. 2. The loAVcr 
bears some fruit or floAver, but so does that in Pig. I, Avhich from the form of 


^ Mr. Heal (J. R. A. S., N. S., V. p. 181) that it n*pr("iorits llio hoautiful liwldor by which HutMli.'i 

descended from the Triyarttrifislias heaven. T eoid'e^is I do not soo this for this lH*avenly ladder, accordinj- to 
Hiouou-Thsang’H description, was triple ; that in the middle of f^ohl, on tlie left of crystal, and oii the rij^ht of 
silver (wSi-Yii-Ki, L p. 238). This certainly is not a ladder w^hatever it may he, and all the fij^mres stHtm to bo 
onlinary mortals in the usual attitudes of adoration, and these ohjeets seem to bo the two trees jointMl by a 


masonry rail of some sort. 
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iis leaves is intended to be a Pipal (Ficm reltgiosa). In this instance, however, 
neither of the trees arc surmounted hy the usual umbrella, nor are they hung with, 
garlands, nor do any flying figures approach to do them honour. They have altars 
in front of them, hut no other sign of their being sacred. 

Otu! other thing I hat distinguishes this bas-relief from most of the others is 
that on cither liand of the lower tree there is a group of a man with his wife and 
their little daughter in attitudes of prayer. They, however, though in the foreground, 
arc only about half tlu; height of the figiu’cs in the centre, though, as far as costume 
is concerned, they seem to he of the same race. The principal figure in the com- 
j)osition is evidently the lowest figure luixt the rail on the loft of the picture, but 
he has no emblem of royalty or sanctity about him, nor do the others appear to 
pay him any' attention. On tlu^ whole t am afmid this bas-relief must be put aside 
as one of (hose for which no satisfactory explanation has yet been suggested; hut 
taken togi'ther these three figures may he taken as fairly representing the most 
popular form of adoration at Sanchi. 

This sculpture is from the outward face of the right-hand pillar of the Northern 
Gateway at the top (Plate XA. and XII.). 

The preceding — with one otlu'r example on the next Plate XXVIII. Pig. 2 — 
exhaust the illustrations of Tree Worship, in so far as they have been drawn hy 
Colonel Maisey from bas-reliefs exclusively devoted to the subject on the pillars of 
(he Sanchi Gateways. Those Plates are far, however, from conveying an adequate 
idea of tlu* extreme fre<pieucy of such illustrations, though they may represent nearly 
all the forms in which it is found. As explained above (p. 105), the Tree is, 
generally speaking, the most usual and the most important object of worship repre- 
sented in the sculptures at Sanchi Tope. Next after this comes the Dagoha, but 
neither so important nor so Irequcnt. It I'jiay he suggested that this is owing to 
the great I’ope l)eing there itself to he worshijiped, and that its mimic representation 
was therefore not needed. A careful study, however, of the sculptures renders this 
(‘xplanation hardly tenable. It can scarcely he doubted hut the sculptures are 
intended to represent the creed, and the whole creed, of the 2 )eoj)lc who erected the 
Gateways, and the relative importance of (‘ach part of the faith. It is probable, 
therefore, that the fr(‘([uency or prominence of any object sculptured in these 
Gateways may fairly he assumed as representing its relative importance. 
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PLATE XXVIII. 

Of tho three subjects in this Plate*, (he one (Fig. 2) in the upper corner on 
the right hand is wholly devoted l.o Tree AVorship, and is not very dissimilar from 
that represented in the last Plate, except that tli(*re is only one tree instead of two, 
and that here the tree has 4hc umbrc'lla, the flying figures, and other usual accom- 
paniments. Tho central portion of the lowest bas-relief (Fig. 3) is devoted to the 
same form of worship, but iu conjunction with that of the Dagoba. The upper 
one on the left hand is wholly devoUal to the last form. The two first-nanuid 
conclude, for the present, our illustrations of Tree AVorship at Sanchi, and the 
pictm*cs in this Plato serve to introduce the form next in importance. 

In Fig. 2, twenty-one men, with two flying figm’cs, (Jarudas or Devas, or by 
wliatever name we choose to call them, arc assembled to do bonour tio the Tree, 
which in this instance is the flowering tree with reversed leaves, freqmmtly alluded 
to above. The head-dresses of tho men arc more than usually exaggerated in this 
bas-rcb'ef, and so arc the drums Avhich two men arc beating with clubs. 

In the lower bas-relief (Fig. 3) two men and two-Garudas are doing honour 
to the Tree, in this instance the PicuH iwHgiosn, and here tn'ated as equal to the 
Dagoba, and alternating with it tlumighout.' 

With tho one exce])tion of that represented in Fig. 1 of this Plate, the typical 
form of all the Dagobas in tho sculptures at Sanchi is that shown in the lower 
figure (No. 3). The dome is represented as a little higher than a In'mispherc, and 
adorned by a wreath of flowers hung on pegs ]»repar('d for the i)ur])ose. The lower 
part is surrounded by a Rail, apparently detached, as in the case of tlu; great Tope, 
and the siunmit is always surmounted by a Tee of the usual form. Abov<' this is 
an umbrella, sometimes with flags, and almost always Avith two or more AAreaths 
dependent from its angles. Garudas almost iiiAariably hover around it, and offt'r 
garlands or baskets containing some objects it is impossible to distinguish. 

When we come to describe the representations of Topes at Amravati, it Avilj be 
seen what immense progress had been made in decorating tbeso objects during the 
three centuries that folloAved the erection of the Sanchi GatcAvays. If, hoAvever, Ave 
compare the Sanchi Dagobas Avith those found in the Caves of KflrhA, or the earliest 
at Ajanta, it will be seen that they are nearly identical. As it has ahvays been 
assumed, though on perfectly independent grounds, that these Cave Dagobas dated 
from about tho Christian era, this is another confii-matiou of the date above assumed 
for the Sanchi portals. 

Tho exceptional Dagoba represented in Fig. 1. of this Plate is the upper bas- 
reUef on tho inside of tho right-hand pillar of the Northern GatcAvay (Plato XI.). It 
is very much taller than any of the others, and is surrounded by three Rails. The 
upper one of these, possibly the two upper, are atlached. They may be merely 

^ The upper (Fij?. 2) is from tlit^ right-hand pillar of the Northorii GatcAvay at top (Plate XI.). The lowei 
(Fig, 3) is from one of the beams or architravtis of the Kime gate, • 
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ornainontal lik(! tliose in tlie Topos in Afglianistan. Tlic lower is certeinly detached, 
and two figure's are standing within it Avith olferings in their hands. This lower 
enclosure is entered hy a gah'way, apparently of Avood, but evidently the prototype 
of the Sanehi ])ortals. The Tec is surmounted hy three umbrellas, with their 
dependent garlands, and on ('aeh side; arc tAA'o Garudas or flying figures bringing 
offerings. 

The most interesting point Avitli reference to this bas-relief is, that the people 
Avho are rc'preseiitcd in the foreground arc not tin; Hindus, Avho appear in all 
tlu' other sculptures, but an entirely ditferent race, and Avho arc seen at Sanchi 
only in this has-rolief. They are all shaven, generally have their heads bare, and 
the hair boimd hy a small fillet. Their hair also is peculiar, being short and curly, 
like a negro’s, or as that of Jhiddha is represented to be in more modern times, 
'fheir costume is a tunic Avith sle(!ves, fitting tightly to the neck, and reaching below 
the km'cs,* being unlike the kill and cloak of the Ascetics or the dhoti of the 
Hindu, and their boots or sandals (Fig. 5. Plab' III.) are also (piite different from 
anv S('e)i elsewhere. Their musical instruim'nts are also ncAv’to us. The Homan 
doubh' pipe re])laees the flute. The drum is differently formed, and the trumpets arc 
of a kind seen iioAvhere else in th(^ seuljjtures, but arc almost identical Avith those 
r('i)r('sentcd on the arch at Orange and elsewhere' by the Homans as belonging to 
the Celts or their barbarian enemies whocA'cr they were. Their banner alone, Avith 
ils “ stars and stripes,” or rather stars and Union Jack combined, is like what we 
shall afterAvards mec't, but this may be local and peculiar to Sanehi. 

AVlio ar(' the piiople here re])rescnted ? Their costume Avould indicate the 
inhabitants of a northern, or at least a colder climate. Their woolly hair points to a 
southern, unless it may be that some people with close curly hair did at this time 
inhabit Afghanistan or some' of the eountrit's near it. It has ever been one of 
the puzzles of Ihiddhism that the founder of tlu' n'ligion should ahv'ays liaA'c been 
represent'd in seulpture Avith woolly hair like that of a lU'gro. That the Prince 
Siddhartha had floAving locks is certain, but hoAV and Avhen the change took place is 
the ditlieiilty. If Ave could tell Avho tin; people here represented are, it might solve 
tin' ])rol)h'm. They probably w('re the lirst that. mad(^ statues of Huddha, and may 
have ('ndoAved him with their oavu crisp locks. The impression left on my mind is, that 
they ar<' inhabitants of tin' Cabid valley, not only from their costume and the tallness 
of their Tope, but Inn-ause of their gc'neral r('S('mblance to soino sculptures found at 
Tak-i-BaliJu, north of I’eshaAvar. They have no Avomen Avith them, which is unfor- 
tunate, as their costume might atford some useful indications, but the circumstance 
of their absence shoAvs that they Avere strangers. Some further light will be throAAm 
on the subject Ix'fore we are done; at present it. had perhaps better be left unde- 
termined. Unt from an ethtiographie point of vir'Av it is probably tlu; most important 
and iid<'resting of all the Sainthi sculptures. 


^ Arrijiii (XVI.), quoting iijquufTitly from Ntvircliu^, tlic Hiutlus as wearing tunics (htOuy) of 

< olloii n aeliiiig to tho luiecH. The kiton ciiimof, tuconling to ihc usiuil interpretation of the word, be applied 
cithfi' to tlw‘ kilt of the AKceticH or llio dhoti of the ITuidu.s, but might be applied properly to this garrat'nt. The 
(•()iit<*\t, howevor, niakos it more likely that a kilt was meant, beeause he adds, “ They also wear veils, which 
“ covtH- tlioir li(*utl.< find a greater part of their slioulder.>/’ If they wore the sleeved tunic represented in this 
.'toulpluro, Mieli a garment would be superfluou.s. 
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PLATE XXIX. 

The wheel represented in the 1ovv<t ])ietiu’c of this Plate is among the most 
common cmhlcms both at Sanchi and Ainravati, as already mentioned in speaking of 
the Northern Gateway (p. lllf), it crowned the centre of all the four Gateways, though 
only a fragmegt of it occurs now on the Northern one (Plates IX. and X.). JVIy 
impression is that all the pillars surmounted by lions in front of the Caves, as at 
KhrlA,, supported originally a whecd in m<‘tal,' and probably some of the Stamhhas or 
pillars in front of the Gateways, both here and at Ainravati, were (u-owned by this 
emblem. After the Tree and the Dagoha, it ranks third among the objects to be 
worshipped. In the Lalita-Vistara it is described as one of the sewen precious things 
indispensable to a Chakravarti RAja. “The King,” it goes on to say, “ who.se fore- 
“ head has I’eccived the royal consecration, having thrown his mantle over one 
“ shoulder, and placed his right knee on the ground, with his right hand pushes 
“ the- divine Avhccl, saying, ‘ Turn, venerable and divine treasure of the wlnsd, with 
“ ‘ the Law, hut not without the Law.’ ” ” The c.Kprcssion that :it Benares Buddha 
began to turn t h(i Wheel of the Law, and afterwards that he did so af. various other 
places, is one of the most common phrases in Buddhi.st seriptnn'; and both from these 
expressions and the relative posititms it occupies in tlu^ simljitures, it hardly appears 
doubtful that this emblem represents Dharma, the second member of the Buddhist 
Triad. Of this, howcATr, we shall b(* better able to form an opinion when tlu' Ainravati 
sculptures have b(>en d(‘seribed. In the meanwhile, to avoid all lh(>ory, it will be 
convenient sim])ly to describe it as tlie Chakra or the Wheel, h'aving its meaning to Ix' 
determi ned hereafter. 

In this instance, from the central beam of the Westi'rn Gateway (Plat<‘ XIX.), as 
generally at Sanchi, it. has thirty-two spokes. It was snrnioniiti'd by a Chatta with 
garlands and ministered to by Garudas. It stands on an altar, on each side of which 
is a deer in act of adoration, but whetlier the rest of the herd on the right hand 
are to be considered as worshippers or not, is more difficult to determine. Tluar 
presence here seems to bo an allusion to one of the eight signs which distinguish the 
incarnation of Buddha. Of these the seventh is “Turning the Wheel of the Law in 
the park of deer.”'* This d(>er park is esjieeially famous in Buddhist legends. It 
was visited and carefully di'seribed by JIionen-'l’hsang.‘ Among other things In* 
mentions, “In the centre of the chapel (Chaitya) is a statue of Buddha in copper, 
“ of the exact dimensions of TathAgata, Avhom it, represents turning the Wheel of the, 
“ Law.” The place is now known as Saniath, north of Benares, and a c(‘lehrated 
Dagoba now standing there is the best known Buddhist monument in India. In 
Buddhist times it was always knoivn as the MrigadAva or Leer park, and rcnownexl 
as the place where SAkya Muni lirst and principally taught. The presence of the 


’ FoS-KouC-Ki, XX. 171. I ^ .T- R. A. S., XX. p. Ho. 

* Liilitli-Vistarn, trunslatcd liy Foucaux, til. to. | * Voyage, 1. j). 132. 

( 8215 .) 
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(leer here, and the flowering trees and shrubs, seem almost certainly intended to 
iudi((al(' this spot, and the Avheel is cither nu'ant to represent the one that Buddha 
turned, or is at least symbolical of his preaching. 

The eight men who arc represented as worshipping seem all of equal rank, and 
th('r(? Avere as many more ranged on the other side. They arc all dressed as Hindus, 
and all have their bands joined in the attitude of prayer. 

Th(‘ uppi'r figure in tliis ])late is one whose meaning can only be guessed at by 
sonu* one intimately acquainhul Avitli Ibiddliist h'gends, and the conventional modes 
of interpreting them. Mr. Beal thinks he has dis(!Overed the subject in the legend 
of Hipilnkara Buddha, which he lias consequently translated and jftiblislied, in the 
last number of tin* Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society. It is there naiTatcd, “ that 
“ from the wick of his lamp he caused the appearance of a city to proceed and fix 
“ itself in siiace. The city Aias four-sipiart*, .5,000 ydjanas each Avay — 30,000 miles. — 
“ After 3,000 years he thought thus, ‘ I must convert the people of Jambudwqia by 
“ ‘.some .spiritual manif(‘statioii.’ The then people saAv t lie city emit from its four 
“ walls very fierce flames, bright and biuMiing hot. The great fear filled their breasts 
'• and they congregated together, and spake thus, ‘ Alas, alas ! sec how yonder abode 
'• ‘ is burning in flames, surely it. will, soon be entirely destroyed,’ and they pray 
“ to be allow('d to assist in extiuguisbing Ibe flames. Just then they saw Devas, 
“ NAgas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, those Avho AV(‘re men and not men (Kinnaras) come 
" forth from the city and cry out why do these flanres burn so. Then suddenly 
" before the place' there appeared thrc'c poicliAvays, oin^ of gold, another of silver, and 
“ a. third of crystal. Prom out of tlu'se DipAnkara Buddha issued to coiu'crt all 
' .lanihudwipa.” 

There is so much in this narratiAa' that illnstates the sculpture that it seems 
probable that' Mr. Beal may be right in his idi'iititication, but, if this is so the legt'iid, 
as we noAV have it, must have been v(.'ry imicli altered from what it Avas in the first 
century, 'flu's is not a burning city in mid-air, but a burning mountain, and Avith no 
inhabitants to excite pity, but tlu biiman-l'aced rams and dog-lu'aded figures avo are 
alrc'ady familiar Avilh from Plate XV., and hardly desc'rve llu^ names given them in 
the text, 'fill! doorway too, Avith an altar in front, looks much more like a ro(!k-eut 
temple than a city gate, and altogether the Avhole is so unlike the minute accm’acy 
of the sculptures lA'prescnting the 'VVcssaulara JAtaka, that I Avould feel inclined to 
pause befort! laying too much sIia'ss upon il. ; but, as 1 have no ,lj|ettcr conjecture to 
otfei', it may be alloAved for the present, at least, to stand. 
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PLATE XXX. 

This Plate represents in (wo pai“(s one face of one of (lie fallen pillars of the 
Soutlicrn Gateway. The righl-hand figure is tla^ upper half, that on (he left the 
lower part of the same pillai’, as showoi in (Ikm’v relative positions in Plate' XVI. 
As with the knowledge we now possess av(' are' e'nahle^d with almeesi ahsediite eewtainty 
to eletemiinc that this is thee eddeest of the Saiie-hi Gateways, it is more than prohahlc 
that the historical ewe'iits pe)rtraycd in its se-nlpturcs huAC a direct, re'fe're'neeA to the 
history eif the; meminnent, and 1 eamiot he'lp Ix'licving that (his, Avhieh is the only 
strictly historical re'pre'sentation on the pillars, may have a close' ceenne'xiem Avith the 
has-rclicf representing a siege Avhich oceupie's the Avhole eef the lowe'i- he.'am of this 
GateAvay. As Avill he seen furtlu'r on AAdien deserihing Ceelemed Maisey’s draAviiig of 
this siege (Plate XXXTTT.), the main ohjeet for Avhie'h it Avas uneh'rtake'n, AAas the' 
acquisition en- veeove'iy of senne relics; this e'ACnt, may haAae estahlishcel the' re'putation 
of Sanchi as a Buddhist shilue, and eithe'r the' king re'presented in this Plate or the^ 
Xdga llaja eh'pieted, Plate XXIV. Pig. 1, may he; the' lu're) of the war. As, hoAVTA'cr, 
I can de;tect no snake hoods in the; battle' scenes it most pre)hal)ly aaos the former. 

The seulptAAi'Cs in the nppe'r part re'pre'se'iit, first the saere'd Tre'e*, A\'ith (avo 
umbrellas and garlands aboAa*, and on e'aeh side are obje'e-ts Avhie'h a])pcar to be 
intended as rcprese'iitalions e)C flags. Freem the fejrm e)1“ its leaves AAe' are able* to 
recognize the tre^e itself as the; Pipal eer Ficus rcHgioso. Bedow this is a building 
with pillars alteniately plain and oetngonal, auel Avith pot bases very similar to those 
found in the cave at Khrld.' On the altar in this building stands the; “TvisAil” 

emblem three times repeated. If I am correct in my belief that it represents 
Buddha in tlu! Buddhist religion, it here is sim])ly the emblem of the triune divinity 
of the Buddhist faith.^ 

The loAVi'i' part, of the pillar is oecupital hy Iaso bas-iclii'fs of a more domestic 
charactei', but still certainly historical. In the upper one of tln'se a Hindu Jlaja 
is attended by six females, two of Avhom support him Avith their arms. Let us hojie 
be is not tipsy ! but (he next, fi'niale carries a vessel Avhich in all similar sculptm'cs 
we have reason to beli(',Aa^ may contain Avine, or some intoxicating drink, and she 
has a cup in her hand. The seated figuni on the right holds apparently a cake. 
On the left, one female bears the Chatta of state, the other is seated Avith her 
back turned to the spectators. The e.xpression of the king’s face is certainly that, 
of a man Avho is more or less intoxicated. 

The lowest bas-i'elief is more complicated and difficult of exj)lanation. In the 
centre, on a tray, rests something AAdiich is certainly tlu' principal objh^ct in the; 

' IlL'^tory of Archil Oft lire, 11. 187. 

^ Gcncnil Cunningham suggests (^Uliilsa p. that, tliis afUrwaiils Ium.-juib* thi* cuihloiii of 

JuggoiTintli, with his brother ami sister. Jn this suggestion 1 ontiroly agna-, hut Ilu> tum'^htniBition took 

place at a poriod long subsequent to that wo aro now engaged upon. The more I look at it (lie more do I 

become convinced that Vishnuism is only V(*ry corrujit Jluddhism. 

8 2 • 
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scene, but wliat is by no means clear. It may be a relic. Whatever it is, we 
know by the Cliatta held over it, and the Chaori-bearer behind, that it is what is 
here' lioiiounHl. In front a man’s head lies on the gi’ound, severed from its body. 
On the right are six Hindus, in attitudes of adoration, and on the left a female 
singer, by no jncans remarkable for her personal (diarnis, is singing to the aceom- 
paninu'iit of a dram. Four or liv<^ men in front seem to be chjirmed with her 
performance. Behind her, between tlu; ]>illars, is a liguri! with a singularly calm 
and pleasing exprc'ssion of eouuteuance, and with a head-dress wo have not before 
met with. Owing to the position in which this figure is placed, it is difficult to 
determine Avlietber it represents a male or a female, and Avhero all are shaven there 
is no sign on tlu' lace. From the nccrklaec* of pearls round the neck, it probably 
was intended for the Queen. 

It is not, howevc'r, on her or on any of the figures in the foreground that the 
iuten'st of tin* scene centres; if av(^ could tell to whom tlu^ head belonged, it Avould 
add to our knoAvhidgcr of Indian history, and also afford us a new impressioir with 
ri'gard to Huddhist action. Their ])AAblished histories arc singularly reticent as to 
Avars and beheadings, but these sculpturc^s, and the paintings at Ajanta* Avould lead 
us to siii)j)Ose they were litlh* better than their neighbours in this respect. 

The inscription is, unfortunately, only a fragment and unintelligible;' but even 
if made out, Avould only tell us probably avIio presented the sculpture to the Top(‘.'‘ 

^I’he architecture of the palace or pavillion In AAdiicb the loAver scene takes place 
is so well made out on tlu! bas-reli(T, that it would not be difficult to restore it. 
It is (Af coin*se Avholly of Avood, but of a V(‘i*y oraamental character. 


' III II coiiy (if one of tlirw IVcscot's now linngiiif; in one of tlio ))ii>sagfs of tlie Imlia Oflioe, a lady ou(doC'< 
lfcl•odili^’ (liiiiglitiT by prosciiling (o oiio of tho atti iidaiils of Uiiddliii ii cliargor with tlnco liiiiiian hoiuls in it. 

2 ('miiiinj^liuin, 'J ojttM, p. 2fS4. 

Is it possiblo llmi the rxpljiiijition of this ha.s-ri*licf is to ho found in the followin^^ extract Irom tlio 
\ ishnn rnraria (Wilson’s translation, pajije 471); “ Devahliuti the last Snn;^a prince hein^ luMictod to iniinoral 
practices, lii^ minister, the Kanwu, named Viisn<te\a, will murder him and n.surj) his kingdom/’ This event 
happened ahout the year 78 n.c., and is therefore not an uidikely one to bo recorded in the Sanclii Gateways. 

As this Devahliuti was the king who at least commenced tho great Gave at Karla, the finest and among 
the earliest of (’liaitya Caves in India (d. B. B. R. A. S., V. Id3), w<* know that he must have been an 
enthusiastie Buddhist, but .'should be .sorry to learn that he was adtlicteil to drinking! 
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PLATK XXX r. 

Tue in)p('r bas-reliof in this is one to which it is c-vticincly difiicult to 

attach a name. It occurs on the inner sith; of the vli^ht-hand pillar ol‘ the "Western 
Qateway (Plate XIX.) at the bottom, and certainly represents (Ik; triiim])lial conveyance 
of sonic relics across a lake or river, hut what lake or ivhat ndies they may he 
there seems nothing to show, nor on what oecrusion tlu* procession took place. If it, 
represents a pc^riodieal festival it still would h(‘ interesting to know where it took 
plac(‘, hut if it is the bringing home of some particular relic on some spneial oeeasion 
it would he still more .so ; hut without an inscription — and none »'xists — it is difficult 
to see how we arc (wer to tind out. 

Boats not unlike this one in design may still hi* seen opposilo the (Jliats at 
Benares on festal occasions, or on the lakes at Udaipur,' or wherever a Hindu 
palace has a lake? athichcd to it; hut in so far as I havi' seen, not with a wingixl 
lion’s head like this. On tin; present occasion the boat hears a ndic tasket, ov(‘r 
which the royal umbrella is laised, and beside ivhieh Ihe Chaori-hearer stands. The 
se(*u(5 is in a freshwater lake, in which the lotus and other .such j)lants abound, and 
around the boat are numerous figures ivilli garlands in their hands, swimming and 
disporting themselves, supported on mussucks or in Hated .skins. It is not I'usy to 
make out whether those in the water are males oi" femah's; from their hangh's and 
armlets most probably the latter. 

The lower picture from tin' front of the left-hand ])illar of llic Eastern Gateway 
(Plates XV. andXVT.), is in its externals in strangi' contrast with the oin^just described. 
Instead of a festal barge was have a rude canoe made up of rough planks sown 
together with liemi) or hark. In it is seated a venerable old man in tli<‘ garb 
of an ascetic, accompaui('d by two disciples or neophytes, one of whom steers 
while another rows the boat. In front stand four figures, in a similar costume 
to those in the boat, ivhos(! attention is apparently earnestly direeted towards them 
as if taking leave of those who are departing. 

Prom the lotuses and other flowi'i-s the scene is evidently laid in a freshwater 
river or lake, in which several geese are disporting theniselv»*s. One' is trying to 
swallow a fish, and seems in great danger of choking in the opemtion, while 
another is in equal danger of being swallowed by an alligator which is issuing 
from behind a tree or bush for that purpose. On ('ither side of the bas-relief 
are three trees, six altogether, of the species w'c are already familiar with from 
their representation in other bas-reliefs. In one some monkeys are disporting tliem- 
sc'lves, and gatlu'ring apparently the fruit; but only one of them sec'ms to be a 
sacred tree. That in the lower right-hand eornen* is hung with garlands, and has 
an altar in front, which, is the usual sign of .sanctity, though there are no 


1 Tod’s RajAsthun, vol. I. 373. 
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worshippers on this occasion; and in the water between the people in the, 1}oat 
and those on the shore is something floating on the wateri to which it is difficult 
to attach a'^meaning. My impression is that it is the symbol of an altaVy meanmg 
that those in the boat are worthy of worship. ^ 

None of the Sanchi bas-reliefs have given rise to more different interpretations 
t.hftTi this. General Cunningham considers it to represent *<Sakya Muni after the 
“ attainment of Nirw&na, on being wafljed over the waters which are said to surround 
“ this transitory world.”*’ Colonel Maisey considers it of Mith3caio origin, and 
Mr. Beal leaves it as inexpUoable. 

The most probable explanation that occurs to me is that it is mtended 
represent ^&kya Muni passing the Hiranyavati river near Eusinaira,* before he reached 
the forest of SfH Trees, in whose shade it was predestined he was to attain Nirvftna.* 
But another hypothesis is also possible. Fa-hian relates that, “going south-east 
“ 12 ydjanas from the place where Buddha arrived at Nirv^, we arrive at the 
“ spot where all the Litchavas desiring to follow Buddha to the scene of his 
“ Nirvfkjtia were forbidden to do so. On account of their great affection to Buddha 
“ they were unwilling to go back, on which Buddha caused to appear between them 
“ and him a great and deeply scarped, river which they could not cross.” * This so 
nearly corresponds with the scene depicted in the bas-relief that it may be an earlier 
version of the same story. The principal difficulty is that the Litchavas in the legend 
are described as princes — ^laymen, at least, — ^in the bas-relief .they are ascetics. Be 
this as it may I feel convinced that it is some such event that is portrayed in this 
bas-relief. Nothing certainly can be more mundane and less mystical than the whole 
scene, and I think we are now justified in considering that Buddha is represented 
more than once in these bas-reliefs as an ascetic, and if this is so this certainly 
appears to be one of them. 


1 BhUsa Topes, p. 204. 

Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhisiu, p. 345. Beal, J. B. A. 8., XX. 186. 

» Hiouen-Th8ang, Vie, 130. Si-yu-ki, vol. I. p. 333-846. See also Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, p. 290. It 
is curious that neither at Sanchi nor Amravati is there any roprcBontation of Buddha attaining Nirvftna under the 
S&l Trees, though it afterwards became so favourite a subject in the Western Caves, and in Ceylon, Bormab, and 
indeed in all Buddhist countries. Was it like the predictive signs,"' a later invention introduced in the declining 
age of the faith ? 

* Beal's translation, p. 94, 
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PLATE XXXII. 

The two subjects represented in this Plate are considered by Mr. Beal to 
represent one of the most fhmous legends of the life of Buddha, known as the Con- 
version of the EaiSyapas,^ though the correspondence between the written, and 
sculptured forms of the narrative are by no means in such minute accordance with 
each other as in the case of the Wassantara Jhtaka. It may be, as I fancy I can 
perceive in other instances, that all that relates to the founder of the religion has 
been exaggerated and distorted, while the JAtakas, which refer only to what passed in 
previous stages of existence, have been left unaltered.* 

The story as told by Spence Bardy is as follows ;* — “ Three brothers named Uruwel 
“ Kaiyapa, Gayd EASyapa, and Nadi Kasyapa, dwelt in the Uruwela forest, and gave 
“ out that they were Bahats, and deceived many people, while they lived in great 
“ plenty and splendour. As Buddha wished to bring them aU into the paths he 
“ went to the residence of Uruwel and requested permission to remain that night 
“ in the fire hall or temple. Uruwel replied that he had no objection, but that in 
“ the hall there was an immense nayA, the poison of which was most subtle. It 
“ did not hurt him or his brothers, because they were Eahats, but as Gotama was 
“ not a Eahat it would be dangerous for him to enter. Buddha fearlessly entered 
“ the hall that he might repose. for the night. The nayA came forth in anger, at 
“ the same time sending forth a poisonous blast. Buddha replied by sending forth 
“ a fiery vapour, as from a burning wisp of straw. The nayA then sent forth a 
“ fiame to destroy Buddha, but he made a fiame seven times more powerful and 
“ subdued the nayA. The light was perceived by Uruwel, and he said Gotama must 
« have perished for not taking his advice.” 

The story is told, with slight variations, by Bigandct,* Buddha is there made, 
to request permission to pass the night in the kitchen or cook-room, which being 
granted, he entered the kitchen, and sitting cross-legged, but keeping his body in 
an erect position remained as absorbed in contemplation. 

If all this is so, it is evident that the figure in the Pansala in front in the upper 
bas-rriief is no less a person than Gotama himself, and the earliest representation of 
him we have yet met with. The cross-legged attitude of the text had, so far as we 
yet know, no existence in the first century. But if I am correct in my identification 
in this and in the last Plate, he is represented as an old man, while the next Plate 
represents his youth. Asstuning this to be so, the three figures on the left of the fire 
temple are the three Xalyapas, and the five on the right are the five disciples 


» J. B. A. S, N. S, V. 177, et seqq. 

^ Tho lithograph has, in this instance, been copied direct from a photogi*aph of a cast of the subject now in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

^ Manual of Buddhism, p. 188, et seqq. 

^ Life of Gaudama, p. 130, et seqq. 
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that accompanied Buddha to Benares and attended his preaching in the Deer Garden. 
The animals in the centre Avould in that case represent those collected by the pef^lc 
from Anga and Magadha as offerings for TJruwel/ and the figures in front may represent 
the disciples of Kasyapa flinging their fire-AVorshipping utensils into the lake.* 

The only difaculty in all tliis, for a complete identification of the scene is, that 
the nayd is throughout represented as only a small poisonous snake, Avhich Buddha 
having killed, puts into his patla, and presented to* UruAvel next morning, Avhich 
is very unlike thc> s(^vea-h(>aded god-like snake Ave s(‘(; here. But as Nft.gas hecam(‘ 
unfamiliar the t('x< may have hecai altered. 

As his coiupu'st of llu* guardian snake did not suffice to convert the Kasyapas, 
various other iniraeles AAa'ia* performed, among which the last is thus described: — 
“ On a certain day the llathec's Avcrc busy splitting liroAVOod. They got a large log 
“ of Avood, on which their united efforts (!Ould make no impression. Kasyapa thought 
“ Avithin himself the great Italian is gifted Avith mighty poAver, let us try liim on 
“ this occasion, lli' desired Gaudama to split the hard log. Gaudama split it in 
“ a moment into .500 iiieei's. The Itathees then tried to light up the fuel hut, they 
“ could not sueeeed. Kasyapa re<iui'st(‘d his guest to come to their assistance. In 
“ an instant the 500 pieces Avere in a blaze.” '* 

The suecess of one man in cleaving the log and the failui’i' ot the othci's, 
as represented in the loAvcr compartment, of this has-rclief, and in like manner the 
brightness with Avhich some of the tirivs burn, and the apparent, inability of others 
to light theirs, may probably be all takim as a (piaiut and simple Avay of telling the 

story of this miracle, though it must lie confessed the bas-relief might be m:ide to 

have other intiTpretations, but taken in <*onjunctiou Avith the subject immediatidy 
above it, it may fairly be assumed that the text is an exaggerated (edition of a story 
as simple as that represented in the bas-relief. 

In the background of the last sculpture is a circular beehive-like building, 
surmundod by the usual rail. It can hardly be a Dagoba tor it has no Tee, hut it 
may be a tomb. Two shells are representi'd as lying ujion it, and between these two 

• eyes or openings of some sort, but what is by no means clear. 

Another point of iuterest in this sculpture is, that the axes used to split the 
wood seem to be of stone. At least t.lu'y are so fixed into their handles as no metal 
implement pi'obably oA'cr Avas, hut. are atijiehed as stom* implenu'ufs VAcre generally 
to their handles. 


^ Manual of Bii<l<lln8m, p. 190. 

^ B(‘al, in J. U. A. S., N. 8., V, p. 17H. 
^ Bi^urnlft, Lii’o of Gainlaina, p. 
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Tue has-rclicf reprcscnlod on this Plate is one of tlic most, oxtcnsiva^ as well as 
one of the most important of the Sanelii scries. It occiipi(>s nearly the whole of 
the inner face of th(> right-hand pillar of the Eastern Gateway (Plate XIII.). Therc^ 
is only the warder below, and a small subject of Tree Worship above. It. is more 
than usually iuh'rcsting, also, from its Ixu'ng tlu; only subjeel, at Sanelii which can 
be ascribed with absolute certainty to Buddhism, as avc now know it. Tliorc are 
others, as the two last, for instance, Avhich may be assumed to jiortray events in 
the life of Sitkya Muni, but this one certainly is meant as a. short biography of 
the Prince up to the time Avhen he assumed the ascetics garb under the shade of 
the Bo Trc'c. at Buddh-Gaya. 

Tli(^ ri'lief is divided into four parts. In the upiier wc have ]\rAya, tlu* wife of 
Suddhodana asleep on tlic terrace of the palace, dreaming that a white eh'phant 
appeared to her, and enteriul Ikt ^yomb. This drc'am being interpivted liy the 
Brahmans learned in the llig-V(>da, was (amsideivd as announcing the incarnation of 
him who Avas to l)o in future tlie deliver^' of mankind fi-om jiaiii and sorrow.' It 
is, in' fact, the form Avhieh the Annunciation took in lluddhist legends. It doi's not, 
so far as onr illustrations go, ajipi'ar again at Sanelii, but it occurs (Ve(|uenfly, as 
Ave shall presently sec, at Amravati, and is ri'peatcd in almost every Buddhist book 
Avliicli alhah's to the birth of the great ascetic. 

In the loAvest (iompartment of the has-relicf avo have the accomplishment of 
this proiihccy. The I’riiice SiddhArtha, at the age of tAveuty-nin(>, at the foot, of the 
Bodhi-druma, or tree of knoAvledge, at Buddh-Gaya, in presence of his tiAt' discijih's, 
lays aside his robes of state, and prc'parcs to assume tin* garb of an asci-lic, and 
commeuce that, mission Avhich he accomplished only after tifty-om* Acars of self 
negation and of missionary labour.- During that period, hoAvcAcr, he had, as his 
folloAvers still believe, fully earned the tilh^ to Avhich he aspired of the dediverer of 
mankind from the ills that tlnsli is heir to. 

Of the tAvo intermediate scenes, the upper occurs Avithiii the city of KapilaAastu, 
his father’s capital, and does not appear to haA*e any special meaning. Tavo men on 
horseback meet tAVO others on elephants, and behind the latter an* Iavo loose horses 
attended apparently by a groom. In the centre is the standard, with the usual 
Trisul emblem. All this seems to represent a night seem' in the city, Avith tlu' 
guards going their rounds. 


1 Lnlita-Vi-stara, p. 61, ct soq. 

2 If this is n correttt (l<*scnpiioii of tin* Ims-rclief, tlu*. in the Hrst eciiliiry of the f'lirihtiuii (‘i ii ditll nHl 

from that related in the XVIltli and XIXth chajiters of the Ijalita-Vistiira in the eighth or ninth century. 
According to that authority, 6akyn Muni, after leaving his lioine, prepared himself for liis mission by si.v yeais 
of the ansterest penance — so severe that his five disciples could not support it, and left him. When iu‘jirly at 
death’s door ho recovers, eats what the village inaiden.s bring liim, bath(*s in the river Nairanjaiia, and then 
attains linddhahood while seated under the Bodhi-druma, or tree of knowledge at Buddh-Gaya. 

(8215.) X 
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Ill the central compartminit, the Prince SiddhUrtha in his chariot issues from the 
city gate attended hy bowmen and (dephants. In front of the chariot walks a boy 
with a curly head, but with no apparent occuiiation. Before him march seven other 
boys, two playing on fifes, ‘ or rather flutes, and two on drums ; two blow into a 
musical instrument formed of a shell, which is found frequently repeated in these 
bas-reliefs, thougb never at Aniravati, and one has a smaller class of drum or 
tambourine. 

TIui city walls and Ihc windows of Ihc houses arc crowded with men and women 
looking at the pmeession, and all in Iho costume ive have called “Ilindu.” This 
extends even to drumnu'r boys, whose curly locks give them an aspect so unlike 
what is usually met with in India. Was it an artificial fashion, or were they 
foreigners? These questions have been before alluded to, for if we could answer 
them, we might be abh' to say whence Buddha aequir(al the curly hair with which 
he is always represcmled in modern times. Except in the bas-relief (Plate XXVII. 
Eig. 1.), men arc seddom so represented in the Sanchi sculptures, and then only 
persons in tlu; condition of servants, who sometimes have curly heads, but boys arc 
generally represented with hair in this form. There is no representation of Buddha 
at- Sanchi in the dn^ss of a priest in which he is always afterwards represented ; but 
in the most modern sculptures at Amravati there arc several, and in all these he 
has tlu! short ciudy locks he always afterwards retained. I cannot help an impression 
that he acquired the peculiarity in Afghanistan, though still at a loss to accoimt 
for the presence of a woolly-haired race in that province. If I am correct in 
assuming that W(' have three repr(!S(Mitations of the founder of this religion in the 
last t-Avo plates, it is <!vident that there is no authority for cither the curly hair, 
the priest’s garb, or the (U'oss-legged attitirdc in the first century of our era. As 
they are all familiarly known at Ammvati, it must bo between these tAvo epochs 
that Avo must look for their origin. 

The trees here are of the usual character, except one above the Bo-trcc, which 
looks like a vine. The architecture is identical Avith what is found in all these 
sculptures at Sanchi, and is no doubt a faithful representation of the curiously wooden 
style of the period; stone being then apparently only used for vthc foundations of the 
palaces, or what we AAwld uoav call engineering Avorks; the gateways themselves 
shoAving that they must have been among the earliest attempts at stone architecture 
of an omamental (character. 


1 Tlic tittks w (3 liavci met willi bui'oro, and shall frequciilly have occasion to notice iliem again in the sequel. 
Yet, so far ha wf cnii Icjtrii, Ihi* “tiaiito Iravorso” or lluU* breathed into at the side witlioiit a mouth-piecc, was 
not known in Kiiiopf before the thirtooiith contury. Is it an Indian invention ? 
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PLATE XXXIV. 

The two processional scciw's ropresented in this Plate ar(^ both from tlic left- 
hand pilhir of^thc Nortliern Gahnvay, one in front, tlie other on tluj inside (Plat('s 
XI. and XII.). There is nothing at Jirst sight to distinguish these seeiu's from 
those on the last Plato, hut they are interesting as showing varieties of costume 
and of instruments which wei’c not so distinctly depicted in tlu^ preceding Platcis. 
The architecture of the palace is also here vt'ry clearly expresscid. It is of wood, 
hut so detailed that there would ho little dithculty in restoring the building from 
this representation. The little square tower or pavilion, with its triangular battle- 
ments, which is introduced in the lower pictm’c of tlui Plate, as w(‘ll as in Plate 
XXXIII., though not exactly similar, is probably inteiuh'd to identify the two as 
parts of the same palace. The peacock which is seem in both may be introduced 
for the same purpose'. Eating and drinking is going on at a great rate in the 
palace, and outside one boy bears tins large spouted vessi'l like a teapot, but Avhieh 
probably contained some more; ('xciting bevei'agc tliau tea. Tln^ curly heads are here 
carefully distinguished from those Avith lloAving hair. This is particularly remarkable 
in the case of the two boys in front of the, RAja on horsc'back, in the lo\v('r bas- 
relief, but even there is nothing tin' least Negi'oid in the face's. So far as features 
arc concerned they seem of the same type, but tlu' distiiAction as regards the hair 
is carefully marked. 

In the tAVO pictures of this Plate, the Prince, Avhether on horseback or in his 
chariot, is easily distinguished by the umbrella borne over his head, but in both he 
bears in his hand an emblem avc have not met with before, nor do avc me(;t Avith 
it again. It consists of tAV'o balls joined together lik*^ a dnmb-b(>ll. So far as I knoAV 
it is not found on coins, nor on any other sculptures, and I am, therefore, quite 
at a loss to suggest Avhat it may be intended to represent. 

These pnxa^ssions are- more freqAumt at Ammvali than even here, and as all 
are nearly of the same type, om^ *!annot help suspecling that they Avere intended 
to represent the most popular legend in Buddhist mythological history. In the 
fourtcienth chapter of the .Lalita-Vistara, and elscAvhcre,’ avc an; told that Avhilst the 
Prin(;o Siddhhrtha A\'as in the full enjoyment of all tlic pleasures of his rank, and of 
the most perfect domestic happiness with his Avife, GopiV Devi, he om? day, Avhilc 
driving in his chariot from the city to his pleasure gardens, mid an old, deerepid, 
grey-haired man feebly stumbling along the road. The sight made a deep impression 
on the Prince, and he reflected that cA’^cn his rank could not protect him from dciiay. 
Some time afterwords, while proceeding in the same manner, he met a poor man, 
squalid with disease; and a third time, a corpse. Both those gave rise to similar 
reflections on the ills that flesh is heir to. A fourth time he met a healthy, avcII 
clad, and contented-looking man, wearing the rohes of persons dedicated to religion; 


’ FoS-Koiic-Ki, 19S, 204, ct seqq. 
T 2 
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and, satisfied that this was the true career for man, he determined to sacrifice 
station, wife, family, everything, and devote himself henceforward to the redemption 
of mankind from the ills they had heretofore been subject to. 

These. four, which are called the ** predictive signs,” are singular favourites 
with the Buddhist legendary artists, and one cannot help suspecting that allusion to 
them is intended here; hut if so, it is the play of Hamlet with the rSle oi the 
Prince omitted. In no instance can the man suffering from age, disease, or death 
be detected, and I cannot believe that sculptors so clever in teUing .their story, as 
those who executed these has.reliefs undoubtedly were, would have omitted what 
would have made it quite clear what was intended if this really was the subject 
they proposed to introduce. The initiated may, perhaps, recognize the scene by some 
mark, but neither at Sanchi nor Amravati is it distinguishable to the unassisted 
vision of the profane.' 

These two bas-reliefs are also interesting in' showing very distinctly the mode in 
which the horses were harnessed to the chariot, and the form of the bridles by 
which they were guided. Anian tells us that “the Indians have neither 
“ nor bridles like those Avhich the Greeks and Celts made use of, but instead of 
“ bridles they bind a piece of raw bullock’s hide round the lower part of the horse’s 
“ jaws, to the inner part of which the common people fix spikes of brass or iron, 
“ not very sharp, but the rudicv ones liave them of ivory. Within the horse’s 
“ mouth is a piece of iron like a dart, to which the reins arc fastened.”* If this 
was the mode employed by the Indians in Alexander’s time, they seem to have 
benefitted by their intercourse with the West before the Sanchi sculptures were 
executed. If any one will compare the head stalls of the bridles represented in 
the Plate, with Pigs, 6, 7, and 8 of Plato III., they will see how perfect the head 
gear of these horses had become; but the sculptures still leave it uncertain whether 
the horse was controlled by a bit in his mouth or by pressure on front of his face 
above his nostrils, as is generally done at Naples at the present day. An examination 
of the sculptures themselves might settle this point, though neither our drawings 
nor our photographs suffice for this purpose. 


It is now generally known that the story of the couvorsion of Buddha in consequence of his seeing the four 
predictive signs was iulrodnced to the Christian world in a didactic romance by St. John of Damascus, in the 
8th century, which afterwards became so popular, that Gautama himself now figures iu4he Christian Hierarchy 
of Rome as St. Josaphat, and few of that brotherhood better deserve that distinction. See Tulo’s Marco 
Polo, II. p. 263, and Max Miillcr in Contemporary Review, July 1870. 

* Arrian, Indica, chap. XVI. 
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PLATE XXXV. 

The procession represented in the upper picture of this Plato is of a somewhat 
different character from those just described. It occur? in the front of the right- 
hand pillar of the Northern Gateway (Plate XII.). The second form the top. In 
this bas-relief the principal object is the sacred Horse richly caparisoned, who heads 
the procession, and towards whom all eyes are turned. Immediately behind him 
follows the man with the spouted pot, and behind him a chief in his chariot, 
bearing the umbrella of state, not over himself, but apparently in honour of the 
Horse. Above him sits a young chief, with two women with Chaoris, but no 
Chatta, and in a balcony on his left three more women, and in an upper balcony, 
two others looking out. 

It is not easy to determine whether this scene is intended to represent the 
beginning of an Aivamedha or of some minor ceremony in wliich the Horse bore a 
principal part. The whole, however, looks more like a scene from the MiiliA- 
bhhrata than from the Lalita-Vistara, and one is almost tempted to call the man in 
the chariot Arjuna, and the king in the balcony Yudhishfhira. They may, however, 
be intended for very different personages, and must for the present go without names. 

When speaking of the sculptures at Amravati, we shall have frequent occasion to 
revert to this subject, for the Horse there plays a more important part than he does at 
Sanchi, so much so as to open a wide door of speculation as to tlic connexion of 
this worship with that of the Sun god of the Scythians, in the still more mysterious 
■worship of Poseidon by the Greeks, We Icam from Herodotus^ and others how 
important Horse worship and Horse sacrific(!s were considered by the Scythians, and 
cognate tribes, while wo must not forget that both he (vide supra, p. 23) and 
Diodorus* represent the Scythians as boim from a woman who was a serpent 
from the waist downwards. They were essentially a Nhga race, and their worship 
of the Horse and their Amazonian tendencies all point to similarities between them 
and the people depicted in these sculptures, which must lead to the most curious 
ethnographical developments, so soon as they are properly investigated. 

I refrain from entering on the subject here, for in the first place it is hardly 
germane to the main object of the work, but more because to treat of the worship of 
the Horse, and the importance of the sacrifices in which he was a principal object, 
would require an investigation nearly as intricate as that of Serpent Worship, and 
almost as large a work to explain its lustorical and ethnograpliical peculiarities. 
Next after the Serpent the Horse was probably the most important object in that 
old pre-historic animal-worshipping religion which prevailed among the Turanian 
races of mankind. After him came the Bull, known in Egypt as Apis, and noAv in 
India as Nandi. To complete tliis work, after the Tree and the Serpent, ought to 
come the Horse and the Bull. The two last must, however, be left for future 


1 1.216; IV. 61, 72, Ac. 


* II. 43. 
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explorers in the regions of mythology. The Bull, because he docs not occur in our 
sculptures, and the Horse, because! though he appears frequently, it is not with 
such prominence that it is necessary to do more! than notice his presence. 

It is mueth more eliffiendt to fix anything like a definite meaning to the scene 
rcpre'se'ute'el in the! leene'r figure of the Plate. It no doubt tells a tale sufficiently 
familiar to tbeese- avIio first lookeel e)n the' pi(!ture*, hut wlicther Ave shall now be 
able lo re'e-over the! legend is more; than eleeuhtfiil. The*re! seems no one character in 
the greeup sulficie'ully jn'ominent te) (‘liable! us to give him a name, and no action 
suffieii'iitly define'd to hang a le'gend upon. 

Ill the' uppeir le'ft-haiid corner four women are! engaged in occupations sufficiently 
familiar lo all who have visited the* East; erne is winnowing the grain, which a 
soe-oiiel poiinels in a morlar, anel a third rolls emt into (!hitpattecs. A fourth is 
engaged in the same eiccupation as the last, eir ought to be, but is flirting instead 
with a iii.'in wlio sits beside her. 

lleloAV this group is an altai‘, m'th thee sacred Cliatta over it, imeler which two 
boys stand in attitudes of prayer, and around it arc groujied buffaloes, oxen, sheep, 
anel goals. Arc Ihesy being bh'ssed? or arc the-y worshipping? On the right hand 
stands a man em the eelge! of a pond, into Avhiedi a girl is pouring water ; ho has a 
wreath' (or is it a ne‘t?) in one hand anel a pole in the other, anel beside him 
another man with his hands joineal in an attitude! of prayer. Next to him stands a 
woman Avilh a waler-pot under her arm. Ahove them other men anel women, anel 
at the top eif the! piedure a niiiii with a bunelle driving tAvo oxen cither to field or 
to market. It se'ems almost impossible lo make! a story out of so elisejeinncctcd a 
picture as this. It may after all be meredy meant to represent thei fjimily and the 
[lasloral Avealth of the giAcr of Ihe Galeway, in the same manner as the pictures on 
the tombs round the Great Pyramiel repre,sent similar seicne's in ancient Egypt. But 
AvhetlKT this or any more recondite meaning should be; given to it, it is a curious 
illustral ion of e-ostumes, jinel life anel manners in India in the first century of the 
Christian era. 

'I'his bas-relief occurs at the top of the .left-hand pillar of the Eastern Gateway 
on the inner face (J’latc XIV.), immediately above the tAVO subjects fcntitleel “The 
“ conversiou of the JCa.syapas ” represented in Plate XXXII. This juxtaposition 
lias Induced Mr. Beal to e!onueet the* three togedher as succcsai*’e scenes in the 
sanu’ history.' It may la; so, but I confess I see nothing to establish it. There 
arc no persons in the dress of ascetics in the upper picture, Avhilc all the grown 
up jicrsons in the lower are in that costume. Then! are no women in the two 
under compartments, whih; here they are in a majority; and there seems nothing 
religious in the action of any parlies in this bas-relief. Till something morc*definite 
is di'tecled, I Avould prefer describing it as “a scene in domestic life.” 


' A similar objicl, wlinkvor it inaj br, is hung on ii peg on tho iipp(}r right-hand corner of tho picture. 
“ rFouniiil Uoyal A>iu(ic Society, V., N. S., p. 177* 
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PLATK XXX Vr. 

Mr. Beal is ol‘ opiuiou tliat Bigui-e 1 of the Plate repnjsouts the principal 
scenes of the Shma .TMaka as (juoted h(*low,’ and T am not prepared to say this may 
not be eoiTCct, hut if it is so the form of the fable must have been i;ousiderablv 
altered since the lirst eentm-y. At Saiiehi the king does not kill tlie boy by aeeidtml . 
He is being dcliberaiely shot by a sohlier. Tin* king is standing unarmed at sonu> 
distance, with his minister beside him, talking to an ascetic accompanied by his two 
wives or daughters, and eonsequcnlly not Hakhala, which otherwise we might fancy 
him to be from the rcqictition of the samti tigurii o(H.mi'ring sometimc's in tluise 
bas-reliefs. It is probable that tin* ligurc's in Iront of tlic Pansalas ari* meant to be 
represented as blind, not only from tlu'ir b<‘ing nakcul, but also from the' monkeys 
stealing the fruit and pulling the thatch off the roof, with other cirmimstances. The 
two figures in the centre do look like a riHluplicatiou ol' tlu; boy and the minister, 
and it is absolutely necessary it should be so if the Sama .Tataka is to be identified 
at all Avith this sculpture. Xotwillistanding, liowcvcr, the extraordinary consequences 
that frequently resulhsl from the exti-emc praciice of the ascretic virlucs by Buddhist 
saints, it docs appear, carrying tlie doctrine “ qui fecit per alium, fecit per se,” i-alher 
too far, to represent a kmg abdicating his tlirom; and becoming the slave! of two 
blind hermits, because one of his soldh'rs had shot an innocent boy ! 

The dress of the soldiers is worthy of remark. They wear a kilt, and tlie usual 
cummerbund or waistband, and cross straps to carry their ijuivers. Tluiii- bows are 
bows of double flexure, which we usually assoeaate with I he Partliians or Amazons, 
but it is doubtful w'hcthcr any (>thnographic distinction can be founded on this 
pcculiarily. 

The scene represented in the lower figiu-c of this Plate may possibly be an eai-ly 
version of one of the most favourite legends of the Buddhist chroniclers. II is 
mentioned by Pa-Hian,- and is narrated at lenglli with tlie most miraculous accom- 
paniments both in the Ceylonese AtthakalliA ■' and the Tibetan Lalita-Vistara.' It is 


1 This fahlo is },'ivcn by Sjiciii-o Hardy (LV(sn/// Momirliism, p. 27 .jJ in tbese wonls, “ Wlicii (b'llaina 
“ Bo<lhisiit was born in a formor a^c as Samu, son of the lioriiiit Diikimla, Iio ri'iidored rxriy as-is(iin<.'i‘ fo liis 
“ parents, who lia<l Isa-oiuo blind whoa ho Avas l(i yoars of ago. It happouod lliat as ho wont one day for water 
“ to tlio river, the king of Benares. Piliyaka, eiitored the liircst to hunt, and as Siiina, aftir asivmling finni the 
“ river, was as usual surrounded by deer, the king let lly an arrow wbieb struck Saina just as ho was plaoing 
“ the vessel to bis shoulder. Feeling that ho was wotindoil, ... ho culled out, • AVho is it. tlial, has shot nie ? ’ 
“ and when he learned it was the king, ho related his history to the inonareli, and said that his greate-l grief 
“ arose from the thought that his Mind parents wonlil now have no one to support them. When the kin”- 
‘‘ perceived the intensity of his grief, he [)roniised tli.at he would resign his kingdom, and himself become the 
“ slave of his parents. Meantime a Dewi, descending from the Dewa loka, remaining in llie air near the king 
“ without being visibl(', entreated him to go to the Panstil, and iiiinisler to the wants of the blind parents of 
“ Kama. IIo was obedient and went.” 

^ h'og-KouiVKi, XXTT. p. 198. 

3 .1. A. S. B., VII. 804. 

* Lalitn-Vistara, XII. 147, et seq. See also Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 219. 
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briefly this: Avlicn the Princ(‘ SiddhArtha had jcaclu'd his sixteenth year, his father 
soiiglit a wife for him among tlic daughters of the nf'ighbouring RAjas. All refused, 
however, because the Prince, though Jtandsomc^, had not been taught any martial 
aeeomplishment, and was therefow! incapable of controlling women. To prove his 
power in this r(>speet, lie strung a bow that no one else eould string, pierced with 
his arrows iron targi'ts thicker than those of the Warrior or Minotaur, and at 
distance's Avhich neither Armstrong nor Whitworth could face; and lastly, shot an 
arrow an inconceivable distance, and where it lighted a spring of water gushed forth, 
which afterwards Pa-lliaii li'lls us Avas formed into a fountain for travellers. 

'file only points of n'scmblance betwi'c'n the picture and the legend are, that 
a young Avarrior is shooting across a riAc'r, apparently at a rock, out of which a 
sjiring of water is gushing. If this is the Prince SiddhArtha, the man on horseback, 
Avith the Cliatta oA^er his head, must be tin* Sakya DandapAni, the father of the 
loA'('ly CcopA, and tlie man seated above bis head, talking to the monkey, one of his 
d('f('al('d rivals. Taa'o others an' standing behind him. 'I'liese three may be Ananda, 
Dc'vadatta, and Haundaranda. 

Tn the fon'groLind ar(' tlin'c Avarriors armc'd Avith boAV and SAVord, and beside 
tliem the usual aecompaninK'nt of drums and fifes. 

The sceiK' in which tin* action takes pL'U't' is reprc'sented as a Avood, inhabited 
by moidu'ys, Avlip arc gambolling among the trees, or si'alod in holes in tlu; rocks. 
Through tin' pic'tun^ runs a river, full of llsh, and on its further bank two deer 
arc' lying. In none of tin' A'ersions of tbe h'gend are avo giA’en to understand 
tlial tin' scene of tin' compelilion Avas in a forc'st; bixi Ave mu.st reeolleet that the 
oldc'st Avrittc'u vc'rsion Ave jinssc'ss, Avliieb givc'S tlie details of tlie scene, is at least. 
100 years more modern than the sc'ulpturc', and in India far less time is sufficient 
to overlay tin' simph'st tacts with the' most prc'po.stcrous fahles. It may, hoAvcver, 
1)(' that hy rc'jn'escnting a forest and a river, as intcrvc'ning hc'twc'en the place where 
the prinec' was standing and tin' ohjc'ct. he was shooting at, tho artist intended to 
convey an idc'a. of distanc'c'.' 

Tin' has-rc'lic'f is the ujiper one on the standing pillar of the Western GatcAvay 
on the front fac'e. (Plato XTX.) 

' .All'. Ucnl is <ii' npiiiidii (lint lliis Iiii'.-l'clief ri'|)rcscnts tlm' Asnilrisii .lataka, ii.s (old Iiy Sponci- Hardy, 
Maiui.'d of liiiddlii^in, p. 1 1 I, liut I coid’cs- I iim nuidilr to iigroe \vi(h Idm in (Ids. tin is not (iriiig at a inaiiso 
(ii'c, a. id (lie odii'i' I’o.iniri' ■ id llii_' pictnri' ''l•l■nl to mi' to arcord Ix'ttor with thu ti'gi'nil "iven above. 
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PLATE XXXVII. 

If the two scenes depicted iu this Plate can he considered as anything like 
a lair representation of Euddhist feeling or Buddhist manners in the lirst century 
ol our era, they presc'nt this faith in a marvellously different aspect i'roni anything 
we have hitluTto hecn taught to helievc. If these had been found on a I’alaee 
Gateway, it might have heon said that the manners of the Palace wen; not those* 
of the Temple; hut the upper one of these; is that carved on tin; front of (he 
Northern Gateway (Plate XI 1.). The other is the up 2 )('r compartment in front of 
Ihe fallen pillar of the Weste'rn Gateway.' 

In the first we have on the right hand a Hindu gentleman playing on a harj), 
and singing to a lady who is sitting hesieh; him, with her feet in the wati>r of a 
fountain, and listening with no unwilling car to her lover’s song. 

In the o^jposite eomjiartiuent tin; lady is sitting on the gentleman’s knee, 
and he is drinking something out, of a cup which certainly is sti-ongei- than 
water. 

In the foreground some ladies ar<; disporting llu'mselves in tin; wtiter with 
two elephants, and the whoh* scene is one of idc'usiirc and sensual enjoyment, 
the only costume of the ladies, (>xccp(. their chignons, is their Ix'ad belt and their 
hangles, hut they have not all of them even this. The men arc slightly h(!tt('r 
clad, hut even they have; more cloth in their turbans than in any other part of 
their dresses. 

The lower bas-relief is of a very similar character. It is divided practically 
into four compartments, in each of Avhich two p(‘rsons, .male and female, ai‘(i seated 
on couches. Two of these grouj)s are clo.se to the waters of a lake, in which 
the lotus is shown as gi-owing; two others arc on a terrace*, in tin* (!(*ntre of whi(di 
a flight of steps leads from the lake. On each of the couches a man and wonuiii 
are seated in close conversation, to use (he mildest term, and all are drinking. 
Below, or in front of the couch of the couph; in the l(*ft-hand u])i)er corn(*r, is 
tins wine pot or jar which continually recurs in tlu; lithographs from the tirst (Plate 
XXIV.), hut uowh(*r(! can it he so distinctly surmised that it (contains an intoxicating 
liquid as hcre.'^ 

On the top of the step.s, hetween tin* two upper couple, stand a man and 
woman, evidently servants, the Avdman giggling most unmistakcably, and holding 

1 TliO .scwic iMliiitfly Ix'Iow this on tliis (JjUow.'iy is so iniu'li .l.'liicod (hat it ii .liinciilt to inako oiil wlial 

it represents ; but iVom wlnit reiniiins, it ^eems to luive bet'n wanner than that hero given. 

- Wo uuglit not to be surpriiiea that ilrinking shouhl Jp* a favourite iiululgence in flie.se dnyn. The M.iha- 
bharata is full of drinking seeirps, and many of its episodes turn on Ihe ro8ult.s of intoxiealion. Even thr goiN in 
tliost^ days got drunk on Soma juico ; why not poor mortals.^ In addition to this, we must beai’ in iniixi tliat 
though the Hindus of iho plains are so remarkable for thei;- b'mpe.rauee, all lln^ liill tribes tlrink joyously fo Ihe 
present day. No ceremony, civil or religious, takes place witliout ilrinking and daneing, and Ihe festival 
generally is brought to a close by all— the men, at least— being so drunk as to be unable to continue it. 

(8215.) U 
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lici' hand to her moiith to prevent an explosion of hilarity, and not without reason. 
The man, too, turns up liis eyes in amazed astonishment. 

The arhoui’s under wliieh two of the couples arc seated, arc curious instances 
of that sort of summer-house which may he found adorning tea gardens in the 
neighbourhood of JJhndon at lh(^ pr<>sent day.' 

Tt is se<‘nes like these that make us hesitate before asserting that there could 
not possibly he any eounoxion between Buddhism and the Scandinavian religion. As 
we shall see in the next Plate, Buddhists could also fight — for a religious purpose, 
it is true, — hut still if Uindus of that faith could fight and drink even to the 
moditu'd cxt('nt to nhieli we find tlu'm practised here in the first eentmy after 
Christ, it re(piires only a moderate knowledge of political arithmetic, to calculate 
what may have taken plae<; a few centuries earlier. The authors of the Mahflbhfirata 
gloat, as joyously over the .slaughter of the myriads that lay unburied on the fatal 
battle field of Knrnksheira after I'ightcen days fight, as any Scandinavian scald 
could have done over llu; deeds of any of Wodin’s companions; and if Hindus 
could then drink and tight, as we liave every reason to suppose they did, the 
gulf between the two religions Avas not at one time so impassable as it afterwards 
a])pears to have Ix'conie. If Ave Avould understand the subject, we must tmai from 
those books which have' hitherto been oni- only source's of information, and look back 
to a time' l)('fore the iron of asce'tieism had (‘at('n into the souls of the folloAvers of 
SAkya Muni. 


' Mr. Ucul, wIiom: opinion on ^uolt Mibjccts i.'* •^encrnlly so vuliiabie, arrived td (ho oonolii.siun (litti theso lo\(‘ 
scones roprosent tho joy.< oClho Triynsti'in.slui.s ]ioa\oin Jind qnofos sevcriil piissa^os from modorn Cliinose aullioi’S, 
which sliow (hat (hoy at lo}i>l oonooivod a i'ntnio ^(a(o as full of sonsind doli^hf>, as (ho Mahoniodan ; mid 
(hon jiioo.s on to <|UOto soNoral pus.snj^os iVom iiioro tinciiait authoridos which [iromiso, (hi> lit'tivon (o holit'vors, 1ml, 
wilhout montioiiin”; i(.>s .M*u.'?n:d plt‘asuro.<, in .so fjir at least as the quolations (,J. K. A. S., N. S., V. p. 181). 
liu(, assiiiiiiii}^ that all thi^ can l»o, roionodctl, 1 cannot sco tiny by which (hoM*. roprosoutatioirs can ho 

tlistin^iii^hod IVom dif ordinary ninmlano n’Oito^ around Ihcin. 'I’horo arc no Hying oi* o(‘losli;tl figures of miy 
sort, and no jtoculiarilios of divine oxi.sionoo, ami when wo compare these Mdth .similar roj)ro.scntations of sirailar 
sooiios in (he IVoscoos al Ajjinta, jiiid (race ihoin on (ill w(‘ roach their de\olopincnt in VishnuLsm, I think it must 
1)0 julniittod (hilt llio) art* of (ho earth earth), and h:i\o no (onoh of the celestial about them. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 


No. 



JvLl.lC (’ VMvI.J’ or Sa lUri TUA, I'ROM 
SvM>iivuv "rorr. 

I'rom u Ly Coloiu'l Malspy. 


PliOM love to war the transition hi the history of most nations is easy ami 
direct, hut we hardly expect to me(*t either in the annals of Jhiddhism. It is not 
difficult, however, to see from the upper has-relief in this I’lale taken from the fallen 
fragments of the Soutliern Gateway what was tlie eausi; of 
the war thereon depicted. It represents a sit'ge, Imt, on 
either side an clepliant is escaping, hearing a rdii^ caskc'l 
on his head, and that casket shaded hy the .sacred Cliatla, 
denoting its importance. It is imiiossihlc to say, of 
course, what these relics are, or Avhal. llie <-ity that is 
besieged, hut it is at least (furious that the (vaskets are 

almost perfect pictm-es of those which contain I In* relics 

/ 

of SAriputra and MoggalAna, wliich were dcposittal in the 
ncighhouring Topes close at hand. Nothing can he more 
probable than that the aciiiiisition of these important ndies should form the subject 
of a bas-relief, but have no record of where they were originally deposited, or 
whetluw they avcrc stolen from yanehi and again re<fovercd, 
nor by whom they were finally ('nshrined in the Tope 
from Avhich they were so lately exhumed. 

On the right we have three Princes, or at. least three 
Chattawallahs. The principal of the.st! seems to be the 
one in the chariot; but none of them av(f armed, or 
seem inclined to take any part in the fight. On tlio 

left, also Ave have a chief, without a Chatta on his 
elephant, with a smaller oiu; in cither hand 
too looks mori! like a spectator than a sliarer 


No. 



but he 
the 


m 


fight. 


Ki:i K (’’vMvi r OF Morti. 

No. *1 Toff. 

From a rirtniing by Colonel Maiscy. 


In the centre the siege is carried on vigorously. Two men on the right, Avith 
the kilt and a breastplate like a iloman sifidiev, ar(i acting as slingers. A body 
of archers and speaimen are assaulting a low outwork in the centre, and boAvmen 
and spearmen are storming the gatcAvay, at Avhicfh two of the assailants seem to 
have effected an entrance. 

'fhe besieged defend themselves with arroAvs and spi'ars, and throAv doAvn large 
masses of stone on the heads of their assailants ; but what seems strange, no 
engines of Avar arc used, — neither ladders nor battering rams, — nor is any attempt 
made to set fire to the place. In all these respects the iliudus seem to have 
been very much behind the stage, in the art of Avar, Avhich avo know from tho Nineveh 
sculptures that the Assyrians reatfhed at a much earlier age. 

The lower bas-relief. Pig. 2, has aheady been partially described in speaking of 
the Western Gateway. It is a representation on a larger scale of flu; triumphal 
procession, depicted on tho lowest beam of that gateway, and though distant in 

u 2 
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time, if wc arc correct iu the date above assigned to the gateway, it looks like tlie 
immediate sequel of the events depicted on the Southern Gateway. The relic casket 
borne on tin; head of a man seated on an elephant in the centre with the Chatto 
and Chaori most, unmistakeably point it out as the principal object in tla? procession. 
Thci’c is, however, nothing to indicate whose relics arc being thus honoui'cd, nor 
what tlie name may bo of the city into Avhose gates the procession is entering. In 
this part of the procession tli(>re is no Eoyal personage, but there is one above on 
tlie central beam, Avho, ivith apparmitly his son in the foreground, arc the principal 
personages tlu'ri'. But. there is nothing in (Mther bas-relief that enables us to fix 
with anything like certainty who these personages ai-e or to w’hat city they are 
tending. 


It scH'ins quite clear that tlu^ object of these bas-reliefs is to represent the 
acquisition or reeoveiy of some important I'clics by the community at Sanchi, and 
as the si!iil])t,ur('s are the gifts of private individuals, the events depicted probably 
occurn'd at some date consiihn-ably anti'rior to that of the sculptures themselves. 
]\Iy im^iression is that the r<'li(^s are those of Silriputra and Moggahlna, and the. 
h(‘ro of th(> triumph, Asoka himself. But this, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to say tln^ most of it, is little more than conjecture. • Be this as it 
may, the.se two bas-i’eliefs are of gr(«it interest, in the fir.st jdace, as shoAving the 
stat(' of the arts in India in tin* <‘arly (amlurif's of the Christian era. Th(*y ciwlaiuly 
are superior to any of the Assyrian seulptm’es d(*picting similar scenes, and can 
hardly be said to bi> inferior to contempoKuy sinilptures on Trajan’s column or 
otlier similar subjects at Bomi'. 

As illustrations of costume, they are also of great value; but perhaps their 
most cmaous peculiarity is their being illu.strative of a religious Buddhist war! So 
far as Ave know, no Avar was cA’er undertaken by a Buddhist community for the 
sak(‘ of pro])agaling their faitli or extending the area of their religion. But the 
desire to po.s.sess relics seems to have roused passions antithetical to the usual form 
of their faith, and th(\y fought, either to acquiri; or to recover those most valued 
treasures, and they triumphed gloriously when they broughi. back these treasures to 
tli(5 saniduury, where they reposed till disturbed by the antiquarian curiosity of tAAo 
Englishmen in 1S51! 





PLATE XXXIX. 





DESCRIPTION OF PIATES. 
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PLATES XXXIX., XJ... and XLI. 


PEATE XXXIX. 

The lion capital (Eig. 1) in this Plat(> once acloin(>(l a lAl tliat stood iniincdiatcly 
in front of the Southern Gateway of Ihc' great Tope*. From a coni2)!iris()n of the 
style, and especially of the honeysuckle ormunent and the sacred gc'ese of its abacus, 
with what we find on pillars at Allahabad and Tirhoot, which undoubtedly were 
crcct(?d by Asoka, we may find cpiite confident that this loo 'was (‘rected by him. 
ft this is so, it proves <‘ither that tlic great Tope was (n’(U!t»'d by that monarch, or 
that he ew'cted this pillar as an additional ornament to a ])re-existlng monument. 
For reasons above given, my conviction is that the Top(' was erected by him .also, 
and its date consequcmtly is not far from 250 B.c. 

The other capital is that ol the falhni Southern Gateway, and sc'eins cvkhaitlv 
to be imitated from the older oiu* in its immediate proximity. Th(> honeysuckle 
ornament has become' Indiauize'd, and the ('xeenilion of the lions is stitf and conven- 
tional. It m.ay be sugg<*sted that this inferiority may be partly owing to the 
circumstaucc' that the original lion sculptors came from the north-west— from Jkietria 
—where lions .ahounded, and that Malw.-i afibrdt'd no models from which the' true' 
nature' of thee animal could be studie'el. Put, on the' wdioh-, it se'e'ius jis prejbabh' 
that they indicate a deecay eef art from the' time wheen it was tiist, iTitroelueee'd iutee 
Indiii ■ uneler Grecian or ratlu'r Haetrian intlue'nee', till about the' Christ ian e'ra. 
Unfortunate'ly we have ve'ry little' that was executeel be'tweeeen these' twe) periods that 
w^ould enable us to se'ttle' this question. 

If any of the sculpture's of thee Caves at Cuttack ’’ iiree as e'arly as A.soka’s time' 
tlu'y wemld throAV conside'rable' light on the subje'e't, but the'ii' .-ige' is still too inde'finite' 
to allows of any argume'ut be'ing beise'd upon the'in. 'fhe' c.apit!ils eef the-se' two pill.-ers 
would ceertainly justify us in asse'rting that animal sculpture' had eh'eelined be'twee'ii 
the time of Asoka and the Christian e'ra, hut till wee have some' le ally authentie' 
example of figure* se'ulpture of thee same' age it. se'e'ins pre'mat lire' to e'xpi'css an 
opiuiou. Looking forward, it may safely be as.scrtcd Unit the' sculiet lu'e's at Amravati 
had gained both in power of expres.siou Jinel in ele'lic!U'y of eexe'e'utieen iluring the' 
three leenturiees that e'lapsed betwe'cn Ihe'in; and, carrying the se'ries backward threee' 
centuries furtheer, wo. might expect cxtre'me ruele'nc.ss in Asoka’s time', lie, em the 
other hand, was preibably in immediate conteict with the Ejudriems, and the' art injiy 
have oscillate'd backwards and fornards !ice*oreling to the e'ncourage'inent given it, or 
the favourable or unfavourable cirenmstane'cs e'ithe'r of locality eir ('xamj)le! uneler which 
it was pi'aediseeel. 


^ J. A. S. H., vol. VII., ptulcs XLII. mi<1 Xi.IV. Tt*<*y wilt be Ibeiiul flesnibcl ami photo^i'ai.licil in 
the la.st Appendix at the end of tlic voliirao, from Iiiken by Mr. Locke in (tie spriiijr of lust year. 
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It may be observed, en passant, that the winged lion on the abaeus of Fig. 2 
is much more nearly allied to his Assyrian, or rather Persian, prototype than his 
degenerate descendants at Amravati. 


PLATE XL. 

The loAver group of elcpliants in Plate XL. is likewise from the Southern 
Gateway ; it is- on one of the blocks over the pillars which separate the architraves 
into parts (Plato XVI.). It is another indication of the greater antiquity of the 
Southern Gateway, inasmuch as though not a capital itself, it is evidently just such 
a suggestion as might lead to the design of tlie elephant capitals of the Northern 
or Eastern Gateway, one of which is represented in the upper figure of this Plate. 

The figure on the elephant in front of the lower one appears to be royal, from 
the Chalta home over his head, and to be followed by another elephant, bearing a 
relic casket on lus head, over which the Chatta of state is displayed. The standard 
Avhich is borne bdiind him is of the stars and stripes pattern, while that on the 
upper capital from the Eastern Gateway is the union jack design; both have the 
Buddhist Tiisul emblem, though in ■ the lower one it is partially broken away. 
The truth and vigour with which the elephants are sculptured in both these groups 
go far to disturb the theory just hinted at of a general decline of art at the period 
they were sculptured, and must rather favour the idea that it was in the representation 
of lions only that the sculptors of Sanchi had broken down. 

PLATE XLI. 

The lower figure of the Plato represents the capital of the Western Gateway, 
which is identical in design •with those of the smaller or No. 3 Tope (Plato XXI.), 
and tlu^rcforc probably of the same ago, though, as before stated, there is little doubt 
that the gateways to which they belong arc the most modern of the five here foimd, 
though it is difficult lo understand how, after executing anything so beautiful as 
the lion and elephant capitals of the other Gateways, they could perpetrate anything 
so detestable as these. A desire of novelty may have led to the adoption of the 
dwarfs, after their introduction on the middle architrave of the Northern Gateway 
(Plate VII.), or they may have a mythological meaning wo fail Jjp detect. 

The figure of Buddha (Plate XLI. Fig. 1) from the Vih&ra is introduced here 
because it is similar to four figures which now stand against the Tope inside the 
Hail, and on which it has been attempted to found an argument as to their anti- 
quity. This one, however, has upon it the familiar “ Ye dharma hotu ” inscription in 
the Kutila characters of the tenth century, and these, with other indications from the 
locality where it is found, prove that it cannot be earlier than that date. This is, 
besides, about the date that would be assigned to it from its style, by anyone 
familiar with Indian sculptuKi. The others m&y be earlier, but not by any long 
period, though -without photographs or drawings of them it is impossible, to say 
what their exact age may be. 
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For reasons given above, iiagc 100, it s(!cins probable that tlu! Fail of the 
smaller Tope (No. 2, in plan, Plate 1.), is intermediate in date hetween that of the 
Hall of the great Tope and of the Gateways whieh Avere added to it in the first 
century of our cm. Wei’c it not, howcA'cr, for the form of the chanieters in whieh 
its inscriptions are written, there are cireumstanci's wliieli might indiua* us to assume 
even a more modern date foi- its erection. Eventually it may turn out, that it is so, 
but for the present we must be content, (o assume that it was (‘rected about one e(>ntury 
before the Cliristiau era.’ 


There are no bas-reliefs, projicrly so called, on the Rail, hut all the discs on the 
jjillars arc S(!ulpturcd (Figs. 2 and 5, Plate XLIII., are examples) (dther with 
rosettes, human or animal figures, nwnsh'rs, emhlems, and other obji'cts, very 
“ poorly ex('cuted, and, with one or two exceptions, not worth a detaih'd deseri|)tion.” 
Among these. Colonel Maiscy euumerates “elephants, seated female with lotus, hull, 
» monster with alligator’s head and fish’s tail, live-h(>ad(‘d Naga, wlnvl, tortoise,— 
emblem of Kasyaj)a, — •monster half lion half lish, lion, lioji with hull in his Jiiouth, 
“ woman riding a male centaiu-, horseman, finnah' eimt.-iur, snaki', eanoph'd female 
figuro mounted on human-hoad<‘d animal, bird-killing snake, Ae.” “ Tin* angle 
“ pillars of the entrance,” he adds, “are rather more decroiuted, and stnne of them 
of very superior execution.” Two of these are ri'pn'scmted in Plate XLTl. Figs. 1 
and 2. The first represents the .sacred Wheel adorned Avith garlands, and standing 
on a pillar, surmounted hy four eh'phants; three only are slanvn, of course; ;md 
on one side a Avoman olfcring a lotus bud, on the other a man in I la* attitude of 
prayer. No. 2 is very similar, except that there are Iavo lions and two ehphanis 
on the top of the pillar, and no human figures, both these avIu'cIs are adorned 
externally by objects like hatchets, but Avhieh I Ikia’c jio doubt are meant for the 
Trisul emblem so frocjuently alluded to above. 

Fig. 3, in Plate XLTT., is a reprc'scmkitiou of a similar object, from the QatcAvay 
of the small Tope No. 3 (Plate XXf.). It is liardly distinguishable in design from 
the other two, except that it is more crowded Avith figures, and Garudas or Devas 
briuging ollerings, which apparently do not occur at No. 2 Tope. There is also 
an attemj)! at penspoctivc in the capital, and on the whole it looks more Jiiodern, 
but how much it is impossible to say. 


PLATE XLllI. 

3ti^- 1 in this Plate is from omi of the gate pillars of No. 2 Topi', and ri'pi'eseiits 
two men apparently turning the wheel and tAvo Avomcn in attitudi's of devotion. Is 
this the original of the prayer Avheel of the. Thibetans? Fig. t is a eombination 

1 Wliiiievcr it.x nge niny nlHinalely Im- (Ictciniiiicd (o 1>c it sonns (juit.- crrlain tliiit llic jr,-..,,) ,,1 

GayA was creetpd cotpinponineunsly. 
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often met with of the Wheel witli the Ti-isul emblem. If I am not mistaken, it 
means Ilucldha aiid tin* Law, or it may he the La^v t)f Buddha. Fig. 3 on this 
Plate is a similar combination of a Avhecl on an altar, Avith the ennobling Chatta 
over it. Figs. 2 and 5 have already been desiaabed. The first is one of the pillars 
of No. 2 Tope, the second .a rosette, Avhich replaces the five-headed Nfiga on another 
of these pillars. 

One of tlu! most interesting points conn('(ded Avith tlu'sc Avheel pillars is, that 
they almost exactly reprodiuHA the pillars that stand in front of the Caves at Karhl 
and Salscttc: not onlv is tlndr andiiti'ctural form identical, but the four lions Avhich 
surmount them arc tlu* same, and my impression is that the Kfirlfi pillar once 
supported a metal Avheel, Avhidi has now disappc'anul ; but be this as it may, if avc 
are correct in assigning the Karla Cave to the first century B.c. — which T see no 
reason for doubting— it is a .satisfaetoiy confirmation of the date to find identically 
the same architectural forms at Sanchi at the same period. 

At AmraA^ati, three; or four centuri(!s lat(;r, the wheel pillam became even more 
important, and also infinitely more elaboiat(;, and arc among the most prominent 
ornaments of that building. 

In Fa-Uian’s travels (a.d. 400) aa'c have a description of Iaa'o pillars, 70 feet 
liigh, Avhich adoriuHl the entrance of tlu; Jetavana monastery, outside the gates of 
Sravasti, tlu* old (;apilal of Kosala in Oude, in the time of SAkya Muni. One of 
th('s(‘ was .surmounted by a wheel, tlu* other by an ox.’ So at l(*ast he says; but 
lliouen-'riisang eorn'cts him. When lu; saw the ])illars, more than 200 years aftor- 
Avards, he calls tlu* ox an eh*phant, Avhieh is much more* likely; but the whet'l had 
been replaced by a Bagoba- — a very (;ommou form. If tlu; whe(;l Avas of metal, it 
may have been stolen during the r(*rgn of some ihahmanical king. 

It is curious that aaa* almost, lose, sight of 'I’ree Wor.ship in the sculptures of 
these* smaller Top(*s, though it forms so prominent a f(*aturc in those of the great 
one. It does oecur in No. 3 (see IMate XXL), biit in a A'<'ry subordinate manner, 
and I can find no trace of it in Colonel .Maisey’s descriptions of No. 2 Tope. I 
do not, howov(*r, know that any argum(*nt can lu* bas(*d on this. Tree Worship 
e(*rtainly did prcA'ail l(»ng before they Avere ' (‘r(*et('d ; but th(*ir preference for the 
Serpent and neghu-t of tin* Tree is AAorthy of att(*ntion, and may hereafter lead to 
SOUK* interesting conelnsions. 


^ Koc-KouB-Ki, |). 171. 

- Si-Yi'i-Ki, I. [). It is ouri«ms, Iu)wc‘v<t, to remark that ovcu ho was mislakun at SmikisHii, wlioro 

he tlc"! rihes an elephant on tlie (op <»!’ u pillar as a lion, when it was an elephant with only his trunk broken 
oth It was <lrawn hy ( hmerjil C'unnin<rhain, ;nnl is enf^i*nvefl from his drawing in my History of Arehitoetnre, 
Woodeut, 1170. 
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PLATES XLIV. AND XLV. 

The statue and capital (Figs. 1 and 2) represented on Plate XLIV. were 
found lying near the North Gateway, with only a fragment of the shaft that once 
supported them, the rest having prohahly been iis<k1 for sugar mills long ago. The 
execution of the statue is so e.vtreiiK'ly good that it would he interesting to fix its 
date, if possible; hut there is no inscription and no indication on the spot to enable 
us to do so directly. There is, however, at Erun, not far away, a ])illar bearing a 
Gupta • inscription, with a capital and statues .so nc'arly identical with this, that the 
probability is that they may he of about the same age. If I am correct in the date, 
I assign to the Guptas A.o. 318 to 4t)0 ; this would idaee the statue with its pillar 
in the fourth or fifth century, which, from its style, I am inclined to think is by 
no m<‘ans an unlikely date. What adds to this jn-ohahility is the knowledge that 
Chandragupta was a benefactor to tlu* Top(! at Sauchi. llis inscription is seem 
on the Hail, Plate VIII., and will he found translated in the Journal of the* Bengal 
Asiatic Society, vol. VI. p. 456, and is just such as would lead us to I'Xiamt some 
additions to tlu! faru; by him about the year 400. 

The rays round the hcaxl, the ahsenee of a Chatta, or anything indicating 
kingly state, render it possibhe that it is intembHl as a statue of Buddha ; in that case' 
one of the earliest known. There are no statues of the great founder of Ibis religion 
eitber at KilrlA nor the early Cav<'s of Ajanta, and I fancy we must (!om(‘ down 
nearly to the age of Buddha-Ghoso, a.d. 410, before free .standing statues Avere earveal 
in his honour. *But w(! know too littl<^ as y(*t to express any distinct opinion on siuJi 
;i subject. It is also possible! that it, may represent, one of the Gupta kings, or })erhaj)s 
it is only some otlu'r benefactor to the shrine. 

'I’he two pillars, Figs. 3 and t, are from the [lortico to the Chaitya hall, jdioto- 
graphed, Plate XXI 1. They ai-(! very elegant examples of Hindu aivhiteeture. Cohmel 
Maiscy suggests that tlu! portico may have been addcal aftenvards, and that thjs may 
ac(!Ount for their more modern a.speet. Applying to them the same! test as to the teapital 
and statue, it would seem that they too belong to the Gupta age. If at least the 
fragmtmts of architeeturc which are found at, Erun belong to the tilth century, 
which 1 see no reason to doubt, tlu'se must also certauily be as(!ribcd to tlii! .same 
date. It Avould Ix! extremely interesting if this could b(' established, for wo have 
no other structur.il I’emains in Central India Avhich are known to belong to that, 
ag(‘, and the gap so formed is oiu! it Avould he most dcsirabh* to fill up. 

The two Naga shrouded statues represented in Plate XLV. are found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sanchi — No. 1 at tin* villagi* of F(*ioze])ore, the oth(!r 
on the Nagore hill, not far off. They are both probably mon! modern than the 
Topes or their sculptures, and, like the statue in tlu! last Plate, may dat(! from the 
time of the Guptas. Fig. 2 is evidently th<! most modern of the two. Neither are 
remarkable as examples of sculpture, but are curious as exemplifying th<‘ belief in 
the efficacy of the protecting hood of the N^ga. 

(8215.) X 
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Our lithographed illustrations hegan with a representation of this snake hood on 
Plate XXIV., which is nearly as old as the Christian era. They terminate with it 
here, at a period probably as late as the sixth or seventh eentury. After ^this 
period it seems to have faded out of use as applied to mortals, but to have been 
appropriated either to the Jaina Tlrthankars, or to some of the forms of Vish^iu. 
It is the eommon aceompaniment of the imago of that god even to the present day. 

Although it died out in India, the custom still exists elsewhere. In Nepaul, 
for instance, when it was desired to do honour to one of the late kings, a statue 
of him was placed on the top of a tall pillar, exactly as is done here; and a 
cobra, standing on his tail, is represented as spreading his protecting hood over his 
sacred-head. 

All this, as well as many other things advanced in the preceding pages, will be 
miich more clear and intelligible when avc have described the sculptures at Amravati. 
The two together form a nearly complete illustration of the arts and architecture of 
India during the lii*st five centimes of the Christian era ; but Amravati is scarcely 
intelligible without Sanchi, and the contrary is equally the case. Many things which 
the older and simpler forms leave obscure, become clear when they are read by the 
light of the more modern gloss. Wo have hitherto been wholly dependent on the 
rock-cut examples for all we know on the subject, and they, as before explained, 
are rude, from the nature of the material in wbich they are carved, and imperfect 
from the exigencies of their situation. These two Topes , supply their deficiencies, and 
when the sculptures at Amravati have been described, wo shall have a tolerably 
clear conception of the earliest forms of lithic art in the peninsula of Hindostan.* 



1 All tlio omblcins wliicli adoin tlic.'^ft Gatoway.s and wliicli art* alludod to in Iho preceding descriptions, 
arc found with more or loss distinctness on the* coins of the period. Tn the annexed example, for instance, 

VVoofleut No. 27, borrowed from Mr. Hiomas’s paper in the l.st vol. New 
Sori(‘s of the Journal of the. Royal Asiatic Society, >vc have nearly all of them, 
III the centre of the left-hand figure is the conventional representation 
of a Dagoba surmounted by a Cbattn, and above this the circle, and over 
that the Trisiil. If the inlcrprelation sugge.sted in the Woodcut, No. 19, 
is correct, these symbolize wafer and air. On the right of the Dagoba is 
the Tree, very similar in form to the Persian example, Woodcut, page 12, 
and in the field on the left the swastiea, and Ixdow it an emblem wliieb is found in the necklace, Plato IIT. 
Fig. 4. Jt may be an altar. B(*k)W the Dagoba is seen the Sei’jjent, wbich is hardly ever omitted from these 
early coins, and often oecujiies a more prominent place than ho does here. On tifh other face of the coin the 
field is occupied by a conventional rcpi’cscntation of a deer, attended by a female as lightly chwl lis tliose in the 
bas-reliefs generally arc. Over the (h*er what seems intended as rejietition of the Tih'O emblem, or it may be only 
the symbol of a saiTod enclosure with the ennobling Cbatta over it. 

The inscription on the two faces of the coin, in old Pali and in Aryan cliaracters, reads, “This is the 
“ coin of the great king, the king Krananda, the brotlier of Ainogha.’* On the strength of the name, and 
other indications, Mr. Thomas ascribes this coin to ♦me of the nine Nandas who reigned before 325 M.C, My 
own impression is that it is more modern, probably subsequent to Asoka, but certainly anterior to the sculptures 
of the Sanchi Gateways. 



THE TOPE AT AMRAVATI. 


ClIAPPER I. 

TJnlike that at Sanclii, the Tope at Amitivati has been so completely destroyed 
that a traveller might ride over the mounds in which it is buried without sus- 
pecting what they covered, any more than those who, bcifore the# discoveries of Botta 
and Iiayard, looked on the mounds of Assyria, guessed what Ireasurcs of antiquity 
were concealed hencatli their green slopes. In some respects it is fortunate that 
it is so, for so soon as a slab is uncov(‘red, eitlicr by the monsoon rains or an 
accidental excavation, it is taken away to he used as a door-step, or more frequently 
to bo bui’ncd for lime by the incurious natives. The consequencfo of this is, that 
nothing of the central building probably now' remains on the spot, and hardly any- 
thing of the inner <*nclosur(‘. ; but of the outer Rail there may still be enough to 
enable us to complete our restoration of it, and to fill up many of the lacunm 
which the imperfect materials now available have left in our descriptions. 

Although two of the Gateways at Sanchi have fallen, tw'o others are still 
standing, almost quite perfect; and a quadrant of the Rail is entirt', and so is the 
bulk of the Tope itself. We have consequently no difSculty in assigning their proper 
place to all the fragments of sculptm’c, nor any in comprehending the general 
appearance or form of the huilduig. At Amravati the case is widely dilferent. 
It is probable that many of the slabs which Colonel lyiackenzie first saw in. 1797, 
and afterwards drew in 1810-18, were then in silu, but he has left no written 
description of his excavations,’ and it is only in the rarest possible instances that 
ho has Avritten in pencil on his drawings sucli brief indications as “inner cii-clo” or 
“ outer circle.” Beyond this, there is no explanation of his plan. The slabs recovered 
by Sir Walter Elliot, Avhich form the bulk of the available matciials, had all been 
removed probably in the twelfth or thirteenth century frojn their f>riginal site, and 
built into a little cliapcl of Avbich they formed the walls, so nothing was to be 
learned from them. The task, however, is by no means so difficult as it at first 
sight appears. Eirst, there are numerous analogies Avith other buildings Avhich arc 
evident at a glance; but the circiunstancc that rendered the rastoration most easy 


^ The lute Professor Wilson, who hii.l long oliiugi- of Ihc MtKken/,i»' MSS., mid know nioiv iiliout Ih. m (liiiu 
anyone elst;, says, in his Ariana Artiqna, p. 32, “ I have not found any description ot it (the lope at Auiravali) 
“ amongst his papers, but from a few brief moinorandu it appears to have 1 k.tu visited by him rejs'iitedly, and in 
“ 1816 to havo been measured and .surveyed.” 

X 2 
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arose from the practice common to Indian architects of repeating everywhere repre- 
sentations of their main buildings as ornaments to the various parts of it. These, as 
will afterwards he explained, not only suggest the form, hut confirm the restoration 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

The Amravati Tope first attiactcd the attention of Colonel Mackenzie when on 
a tour of duty in the district in the year 1797. It seems that some two or three 
year’s previous to lus visit, the llAjah of Chintapilly, attracted by the sanctity of a 
temple dedicated to Siva, under the title of Amaresvara,^ determined to erect a city 
on the spot, and on looking for building materials for his new capital, opened this 
and several other mounds in the neighbourhood, and also utilized the walls of the 
old city of Durnacotta or Dharanikotta, which stood about half a mile to the westward 
of the site of the new city.” Many of the antiquities perished in the process, and 
large quantities of the stones were used by the IlAja in building his new temples 
and palaces, but several sculptured slabs still remained in situ. These attracted the 
Colonel’s attention so strongly that he subsequently communicated an account of 
them to the Asiatic^ Society of Jlcngal,'* and afterwards returned to the spot in 1816. 
Being now Surveyor-General of Madras he employed all the means at his disposal 
during the two following years to the elucidation of the principal temple, which he 
now styles Dipaldinna, and translates as meaning “Hill of Lights.” Tlie I’esults of 
his labours are careful plans of the building and maps of the suiTounding country, 
together with eighty very carefully-finished drawings of the sculptures. These were 
made by his assistiuits, Messrs. Hamilton, NeAvrnan, and Burke, and ai’C unsm’passcd 
for accuracy and beauty of finish by any draAviugs of their class that were ever 
executed in India. Three copies Avcrc made of all these drawings. One was sent to 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, another was deposited in Madras, and the third sent 
home to the Court of T)ir(;ctors, in Avhosc library it still remains. As no text or 
description aecompanic's these drawings, they liave attracted but little atbrntion, 
probably because’ of this deficiency, and the consequent difficulty of understanding 
the form of the monument or the position of the fragments. 

At the same time Colonel Mackenzie sent several specimens of the sculptm’es to 
the three museums just mentioned, and they have remained their principal ornaments 
to this day. But, except an attempt to translate two of the inscriptions, Avliich 
appeared in Prinseii’s Journal in 1837,'* very little notice seems to have been taken 
of them.“ ^ 

Bortunatcly, howevei’, when Mr., now Sir Walter .Blliot, was Commissioner in 
Guntur, in 1840, he determined to folloAV up what Colonel Mackenzie had so well 

* Hciu'O the full-lciijrtli namo of tlie plnoe is Amarosivarapuriun, city of tlio immortal God. Anglicu, 
Amreabury ? 

* Ihcsoand many other historical particulars in tliis paper arc gleaned from two letters communicated by 
Colonel Mackenzie to Mr. lliiekinglmin, published by him in thc“Cidculta Journal,” in March 1822. They 
were afterwards reprinted in “Allen’.s A.siatic Journal,” in May 1823, and as the latter publication is generally 
lu-ccssible while the former ia not, all my references, to these letters will be taken from it. 

* Sec Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. p. 272, ct scq. 

‘ .Toiimnl A8iati<' Society, Bengal, vol. VI. p. 218. 

“ In IH.'S.A I published a plan of the building in my Handbook of Architecture, hoping to attnmt attention to 
it, but I was not then aware of what Sir Walter Elliot had done, nor had I discovered any key to the mystery. 
Except the inscription just fiieutioned, it was, I believe, the first and only attempt made to utilize Colonel 
Mackenzie’s materials. 
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begun. He excavated a portion of the monument which had not before been toucluid, 
and sent down to Madras a large collection of the sculptures, where they lay exposed 
to the sun and rain for fourteen years,' till they were ultimately sent home to this 
country about the year 1866. Unfortunately they arrived hero in the troublous times 
of the Indian Mutiny, and just in the interval between the death of the old East 
India Company and the establishment of the new Indian Council. Tliere was no proper 
place for their reception, and the greater part of them were consequently stowed 
away in the coach-house of Fife House, where they remained bui'ied under rubbish 
of all sorts till accidentally I heard of tludr existence in January 1867. With the 
zealous co-operation of Ur, Forbes Watson and the ollieers of liis establishment, I had 
them all brought out into the open air and photographed to a scale of one-twelfth 
the real size and this was done so exactly that the photographs can he fitted together 
almost as well as the real stones could bo. With these materials I set to work to 
restore the building ; but though I had considcmblc knowledge of similar buildings, 
both older and more modern, £ should not have succeeded hut for the circumstance 
just mentioned, that among the sculptures themselves there are numerous miniature 
representations of the building itself and of its different parts, quite sufficiently cor- 
rectly drawn to be rccogniz(;d. With all these aids I believe I can now assign tluj 
true place and use to at least nine-tenths of the 160 fragments the Indian Museum 
possesses, and feel very little doubt that I might be able to recognizer the position 
of all ; but the process is slow and difficult, and requires more time and study than 
perhaps the value of the additional information now to be obtained would j testify. 

The position of the Amravati Tope will be easily understood from the map 
(Plate XLVI.). It is situated on the right or south bank of the Kistuah river, 
about sixty miles from its mouth, and nearly opposite to its junction to the Moony 
Air river. The Tope itself stands about half a mile to the eastward of the old 
town of Uurnacotta, or Uharanikotta — the magic city — and unfortunately in the 
middle of the modern town of Amravati, to which circumstance it owes its d(‘struction. 
To the westward of the town, a little more distant, is another mound, called Cootchtippa, 
which has not yet been explored; and to the south a third, called Nmskadeverdiuna, 
which was dug up, and the inatcrials used in building the new town. To the 
westward of the old town, near the Cootchtippa moimd, are a great number of those 
rude circles of stone which were the bmying-places of at least some of the 
inhabitants of the old city. A still greater ntnnbcr of these, however, are found at a 
distance of between four and five miles to the south-eastward, where they (iover 
the roots of the hills in great numbci’s.- They range apparently from 2t to 
32 feet in diameter, and when dug into have always yielded cinerary urns, bm-nt 
bones, and other indications of being burying-places. One of these has already 
been given from Colonel Mackenzie’s work (Woodcut, No. 8), whei’c several of 


* Selections from tb(( Madras Records, 2nd scries, vol. XXXTX. p. 19.>. 

* In tho map they are called “Circular Tumuli.”. This they certainly arc not, as they are not raised 
in the centre. They are literally stone circles, but as the map is a I'ac-similo, I have thought it better to 
alter nothing. I have also generally retained the .xpclling of the map, though it certainly is not in all instances 
correct. 
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those at Amravati an? drawn. They are, however, all alike in character, not only 
here, hut, so far as I can ascertain, arc to be found all over the south of India as 
far as Cape Comorin. 

We are still very far indeed from any such knowledge of the modes of sepulture 
among the aborigines, as to bo able to speak regarding them with anything like 
cerlainty. Ample materials, however, exist in India, and so soon as anyone will take 
the trouble to collect and classify them, we shall from their graves bo able to dis- 
criminate hctwj'cn tlic different races, and assign to each its proper locality with a 
precision now entirely wanting to such researches. Nothing of the sort can of course 
bo attempted here, but one curious feature may be alluded to, as it has not yet been 
suspected by European anti(juarics it is, that these rude megalithic monuments 
are of all ages; some no doubt of extreme antiquity, hut many others of quite 
recent date; many, in fact, have been erected within the limits of this century, 
and it is not possible, either from their design or their form, to distinguish between 
those which arc really old and those which are quite modem.* In the meanwhile, 
however, I may he allowed to state that, to my mind, it docs not appear doubtful 
hut that the great Hail of the Amravati Tope is only a sublimation of these 
primitive models, though we are still unable to trace the various steps by which so 
wonderful a transformation took place. 

Besides these antiquities in the immediate vicinity of the town, we learn from 
a note by Col. Mackenzie that there is a very extensive excavation near Datchapully, 
forty miles westward, covered with sculpture in a most masterly style, and another 
on the road leading from the river to the pagoda of Srichallum, ten miles further 
on. There is also a four-storied cavern at Ooudavully in Guntur, mentioned further 
on (p. 168), and another scries in the Ellore districts, at a place called Jilkaragoodum. 
All those, however, are quite unknown to Europeans, though, if carefully examined, 
they would probably prove as interesting as the better known Caves of Western 
India.'"* 


^ 111 iny work on “ Kiulc Stono Monimicnts” I tricil to utilise such matoriala as were then available to describe 
and classiiy llicsc Indian .sciudchivs. Since this work \va.s jiublished, about a year ago, T have obtained a good 
deal of additional information, all coniirniatory ot the conclusion 1 had arrived at, and which, with some further 
additions, may mnkt* this hi'^tory as clear to others as it is to myself. 

^ Tho following curious mcmoranduni, in a clerk’s luiiidwritiiig, is pasted into one of Collet Mackenzie s 
volumes with some pencil marks of his own. I fancy it belongs to 179S, though that date on it is orasod. 
Speaking of tho Amravati .sculptures, ho .says, 'Hit^ most curious ami mo.st complete is to bo found further on 
“ (from the Dipaldiniia) elosi* to the outside walls of the Pagoda enclosure, on the .south, and going towards 
“ th(^ riviT. Here is a small Pagoda of the Lingani, formed by three rough stones or slabs set on end and 
“ covered on tho top by anotlu'r placed truusversely ” (exactly like Kits Coty House, as shown by a little sketch 
on tho margin). ‘‘ On this stone is represented the itscalade of a fort, a figure ascending a ladder, another 
“ from a tuiTct on the walls shooting an arrow. Before the gate of the place a figure with a round shield 
prostrating himself betbre a cliii'f seated on an elephant, and followed by other.s on hoi’ses, bullock.s, Ac. The 
“ whole foims a group in a v(Ty different .style from anything ob.servod anywhere else in this country ; and as the 
“ uttiliides, profile.s, Ac., ditUr from the common Hindu style, a correct drawing would be desirable.” 

This apparently was never made, and the slab is not in the Museum collection. The description reads 
almost as if intend(*d for the Sanchi (Plato XXXVIII.), but tho scaling ladder is an addition to tho siege 
maU'ricl there represented. 
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IIisTonv OF Monument. 

Before attempting to fix the date of the Amravati Tope it will be well to try 
and ascertain whether the building can be ideutiliod with any temple or place 
mentioned in any works bearing on the subject. Fortunately this lan be done with 
almost absolute certainty, as there seems no doubt but that it is the Avarayihi, 
Sangharlimit mentioned by Hiouen-Thsang,' and also the Temple of the Diamond 
Sands mentioned in the Tooth-Relic traditions." As the former, however, is by far 
the most important, we will dwell on it only in the first instance. 

After describing his journey from Eo&ala and his arrival in the kingdom of 
Danakachfika,’ ho adds, “ A Post do la caiiitaJe on a construit sur unc montagne le 
“ convent Pourva9ila SamghfirAma et j\ roucst de la villc on a tilcvd sur le c 6 t 6 
" opposd dc la montagne le couvent Avaragilsl Sarnghfirliina. Le premier roi do ce 
“ royaume le construisit en favour de Buddha, il (sreusa la vallee et y pratiqua 
“ un chemin fit ouvrir les flancs do la montagne et eleva dcs pavilions.” A little 
further on it is said, “ A unc petite distance au sud dc la ville il y a un cnormc 
“ rocher,” or as the Si-Yii-Ki expresses it, “une grande caverne dc montagne,” 
where Bhfivaviveka dwelt waiting till MMtr 6 ya Bfidhisatwa dissipated his doubts. 

When the first edition of this work was published all this was mysterious enough. 
The one tiling that seemed clear was, that the Amravati Tope was the Avara9ilA 
Sanghslrama. But it was unfortunately situated close to the cast side of the town 
of Durnacotta, and no possible site for the Pourva9ilft. monasteiy had then been 
discovered. Worse than this, neither in Colonel Mackenzie’s nor in any other maps 
could anything like the “ enorme rocher ” bo found. It was in fact one of those 
puzzles that had to bo left for fiurther research to solvir. This has now fortunately 
been done in a report addressed to Government by the late J. A. C. Boswell, officiating 
collector of the district, and by some photographs by Captain Ross Tliompson, Avhich 
are now befoi-c me. From these avc learn that to the eastward of BezAvarra, there 
is a high hill, on the top of which a white building may be seen in the photo- 
graph, occupying no doubt the site of the Pourva9ih\ convent. To the west of the 
toAum is a high mountain full of caves, abutting pn the river ; and seventeen miles beyond 
that to the westward, the Amravati Tope or Avara^ila Sanghdrilma. But the most 
remarkable feature is, that immediately south of the toAVTi is a singular isolated rock 
or hill, “ along whose base and sides,” says Mr. Boswell, “ there are the remains of 


1 Vic de Hiouen-Tlisttng by lloei-li, p. 188, and Si-Yii-Ki, II. p. 1 10 ft scq. 

* Vide infra, p. 

5 A full description of this route will be found in an article I have written in the J. R. A. S., vol. VI. p. 
to which the reader is referred. 
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“ a considerable number of rock caves and temples, evidently of Buddhist origin. 
" There is a rock temple of two storeys close to the village which has been recently 
“ utilized as a granary.” “ In various places the figures of elephants and other 
“ animals, in the Buddhist style of representation, are to be seen depicted. At one 
“ place th(.>rc is a Mantapam c\it out of the rock, and supported by stone piUars, 
“ more solitary cells, and lastly a rock temple in four storeys of considerable pro- 
“ portions.” It may be added, that neither was the report written nor the photographs 
taken w’ith the smallest idea of proving any theory; but their united testimony 
proves, almost beyond the shadow' of a doubt, Bezwarra or some city on its site was 
the capital of Danakacheka when lliouen-Thsaug visited the place in 610, and the 
Amravjiti Tope to liavc been the AvarayilA, Sanghdrftma which ho describes. 

The topoginphical difiiculty being thus satisfactorily settled, it now only remains 
to try to fix the date to which the Amravati sculptures belong in so far as that is 
possible Avith the materials now available. 

In the present state 6f our knowledge this cannot be done with absolute certainty ; 
first, because none of the inscriptions bear date's, nor with one doubtful exception,' 
do any contain names that can be recognized as those of historical personages ; next, 
no history or reliabhi tradition mentions the place by name, with cither a date or 
the founder’s name attached to it. A considerable degree of vagueness also prevails, 
and always must, because the b\uldings arc not all of one ago, but c(U'tainly extended 
through one, it may be through tw'o or even three centuries. Notwithstanding all 
this, their date may, I believe, be fixed with fair approximate certainty, quite 
sufficient for our present purposes. 

As in all true styles, but more especially in India, the first and safest test 
of ago is the style of are-hiteeture. Take, for instance, Gothic architecture; when 
once the tna; chronometi'ie. scale Avas ascertained by Britton and Hickman, no other 
argument was alloAA'od to prcwail, and the most distinct historical assertions Avere put 
aside Avhenever the evidence of style was found to contradied them. Even inscriptions, 
especially in India, must make w'ay for this class of evidence. They may have been 
a(ld('d afterwards. Their dates may be incorrect, and very frequently it is difilcult 
to ascertain from Avhich of the numerous ('r.as which perplex the Indian student 
they ought to be calculated from.- , 

Owing to the circumstance of India being divided into numerous distinct 
nationaliti(;s, and the local circumstances being sometimes so various, cannot be 
.said that the chronomctric scale for all the styles of Indian architecture has yet been 
definitively settled, still it is so nearly ascertained that no better test of ago exists. 


^ This i.s tlift name of’ fho Aiulhni kiiifij Yajnasri, read doubtfully on a fragment of an inscription copied by 
Colonel Muckciijsio and reproduced, Plate XCIX. No. IX. This king was most probably the Yue-gnai of tlie 
Chinese, who w(* Icjirn from Dos CJnignos was a zealous Buddhist, and is stated to have sent ambassadors to 
C'hiiHi in the year 408. If it really is this king who is mentioned in the inscription, his date would peifectly 
accord with all wo learn from other circumsiancos. In Appendix F. his date from Hindu sources is fixed at 
394, hut may he moved a few years either way, ns additional information comes to light. His coins and those of 
Cotamiputra arc said to have been found in c^uantities in and about Amravati. 

Witness, for inshince, the innumerable controversies still unsettled with regard to the dates or eras of 
the meiliaival Gu])ta or Ballablii kings. Tn.faet without corroborative evidence no inscription anterior at least to 
the sixth or seventh century of our era can he accepted as fixing the date of any building in any part of India. 
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and in all cases its evidence must be ac(!epted as conclusive unless good cause can 
be shown to the eontrary. Bearing this in mind, when w'e compare the rail of 
the Great Tope at Sanchi or even that of No. 2 Tope with the outer rail at 
Amravati we feel at once that we have passed into another age altogether. The 
same is true if we compare the sculptures of the gateways at Sanchi with those 
of the Amravati enclosure. The progress is immense, and it evidently belongs to 
a totally different ago, although we cannot now trace all the steps by which this 
progress was achieved. There are, however, indications in the western caves which 
show it must have been slow, and that centuries must have elapsed between tlie 
erection of the two monuments. « 

The difference of ago is oven more striking when we come to consider the 
wonderful progress that had been made in developing the ritual forms of the religion 
of Buddhism in the interval between the two monuments. At Sanchi Buddha is 
nowhere distinguished from those by whom he is surrounded. There is no glory 
round his head, no sacred garb, no conventional attitude. Our knowledge of history 
or tradition may enable us to i-ecognizo him, but tlie sculptor affoi’ds us no assistance. 
In like manner we have no shaven priests at Sanchi, and nothing that would induce 
us to believe that at that period the priesthood were separated from the laity. At 
Amravati all this is different. When S&kya Muni appears as Prince SiddhArtlia he 
has a glory round his head ; when he had attained Buddhaliood he is always clothed 
in that conventual robe by which he can b(i recognized to the' present day in 
all Buddhist countries. The attitudes, either standing preaching or seated in con- 
templation, or expounding, or cross-legged with the soles of his feet turned upwards, 
are all found at Amravati exactly as wo find them now with the slightest possible 
variation. The shaven priests too, with their conventional robes, are those exactly 
which may be seen in China or Ceylon at the pi’csent day, and altogether we feel 
that in the interval between the Gateways at Sanchi and the great Hail at Anuavati 
the religion has passed from its primitive — semi-secular — form into that later priestly 
development which it retains to this day ; to use Buddhist terms, from the simple 
Hinayliua to the complicated Mah/tyAna, analogous to the change from Evangelical 
Christianity to the complicated Catholicism of the middle ages. Judging from the 
apalogy of the Christian religion, which ran so nearly parallel a course during its 
whole existence, and from what wo know of its subsequent career, such a revolution 
as this must have taken centuries to effect. Without other indications it is of course 
difficult to assign even approximate figures to the impressions we derive from the 
progressive changes in art and religion; but as both 1 he traditions and such scraps of 
history as are available all point to a period of about three centuries between the 
two buildings, this is so consonant with what we observe that avc may safely adopt 
it. It might have been more, it certainly cannot be less. 

If, however, we cannot at present fix the initial date for the beginning of the 
buildings at Amravati, there seems no difficulty with regard to a final date before 
which they must have been erected. Hiouen-Thsang, in describing the Avara^ila 
monastery, uses the following terms, from which I quote at length because of the 
many interesting points the description contains : — “ Un anchm roi de ce royaumt^ 
“ I’avait construit cn I’honneur du Bouddha et y avait d4ploy6 toutc la magnificence 

(8215.) Y 
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“ (Ics palais de Ta-liia (dc la Bactriano). Lcs bois touffus dont il 6tait entourd, et 
“ une midtitudo dcs fontaincs jaillissantcs, «'ti faisaient un sdjour cnchantour. Ce 
“ convent dtait protcgd par lcs csprits du del, ct les sages et lcs saints aimaient 
“ s’jr promener ('t i\ y liabitcr. Pendant I’cspace des millc ans qui ont suivi le 
“ Nirvana du Bouddha, on voyait constamment un millier de laiqucs et do rcligieux 
“ qui venaient ensemble y passer lo temps de la retraitc pendant la saison dcs pluies. 
“ Mille ans apriis (le ‘Nirvilna’) les liommes du si<>ele ct les sages vinrent y demeurer 
“ ensemble. Mais depuis nnc eemtaine d’anndcs lcs csprits des montagnes ont 
“ changd dc sentiments el, font delator sans eessc Icur violence et leur coldro. Los 
“ voyageurs justement effrayes u’oscnt plus aller dans ce convent. O’est pour ccla 
" qu’g,ujourd’liui il cst eompletcment ddsert, et Ton n’y voit plus ni rcligieux ni 
“ novices.”' 


I am afraid that very little reliance can be placed on the 1,000 years twice 
mentioned in the passage quoted above from Hioucn-Tlisang as an indication of the 
true date. Fii’st, because; he is evidently speaking loosely and in round numbers ; but 
more because \vc cannot feel sure when he placed the Nirvdna. If wo assume the 
Ceylonese date (513 jj.c.), which we now know to be the correct one, it would place 
the period of prosperity 157 a.d., which would accord perfectly with what we gather 
from other circumstances. Although, however, this indication may not bo of much 
value, it seems evident from this passage that about the middle of the sixth century 
Buddhism had sulfercd such a blow as to prevent any such work as this being under- 
taken. From what our author says of what he saw in Kalinga on the one hand 
and Bjourya on the other, it is evident that, in the century before liis visit, war, 
pestilence, and famine had swept over the tlu’cc Kalingas, and nearly obliterated the 
original population. We know, too, that in the neighbouiiug province of Orissa the 
K<!sari family, worshippers of Siva, had mised themselves before that time (a.d. 473) 
on the mins of the Buddhist dynasty ; ' and we also knoAV that in the year 605 the 
ChhUikyas conquered Venga,* the country in Avhich Dharaiukotta was situated, and 
they were neither Buddhists nor Snake worshippers. From all these circumstances it 
may, therefore;, fairly be assumed that it was at some t ime before the middle of the 
sixth cent ury, or before 550 a.d. at all events, that all the buildings around the Tope 
had been eomfihdcd and were deserted. 

If we can tlius fix, at least approximatively, the period before Avhich*our buildings 
must have been finished, avc (;an with equal probability ascertain the date when they 
were commenced. In the first, place, we find that Colonel Mackenzie collected a 
considerable number of coins about “ Durnacotta.” Some of these were Homan, 
others of the Bactrian Kadphises type," showing that the place was probably of some 
importance about the Christian era; but as none of these were found in the Tope 


^ Uistoiro d(! Hioncn-TbMUi;;, IS8. 

“ ll.id. p. IS.; and 189; and Si-Yii-Ki, vol. II. p. llC. 

* Stil ling’s Account of Cuttiick, Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. p. 264. 

* Journal R. A. S., N. S., vol. I. p, 254. 

" Asiatic Rcseniclies,.vol. X\'M. pp. .561 and 582, PlaU- II. Fig. 29, c. 41. 
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itself, they have no direct bearing on our investigation. Those coins which were 
found in the Tope were all of lead, but their date not* having yet been ascertained 
they at present afford us no assistance in oxu’ incjiury.' Among the slabs, hoAvever, 
from the Tope, sent home by Colonel Mackenzie, there is one which bears directly 
on this point. It is photographed in Plato LXXVITI., Figs. 2 and 3. The sculptm-(! 
on the front is of the ago of the inner lltvil, probably the fifth century, but on the 
back of the same slab is a bas-relief evidently of about the same age as those of the 
Sanchi Tope. Tliis confirms the evidence we actpiirc from tho coins that a city 
and buildings did exist here as early as tho Christian ora, but proves at tho same 
time that none of the buildings we now find there are so early. Some centimes 
must have elapsed between the times when the sculptures on the back and front of 
that slab were executed. • 

Colonel Mackenzie also collected a number of traditions referring to a Mokunti 
Maharaja® who, among the Hindus on tho spot, is the reputed builder of the Tope,® 
and curiously enough among his own manuscripts there is one which places a 
Mokunti Baja exactly where we want him, if looking for a founder of the central 
building, which, from the evidence of the architecture, seems almost certainly to date 
from about tho year 200, which is the date given to this king in that document.'* 
On examination, however, these traditions are found to refer either to Budra Deva 
of Warangal (a.d. 1132), or more probably to Pratilpa lludni of Orissa (a.u. 1503), 
and have, conse(iuently, no bearing on the date of the monument. They are all 
of Brahmanical origin, and Benares is the scene of action, but like most Pauranic 
traditions they are foolish and fabulous in the extreme, and ri*fer to a persecution, 
when the last feeble remnants of the Bauddlias, here called Jainas, were finally 
expelled from India. It would be curious to find Buddhists in India as late as the 
beginning of tho fixteenth century ; but though this has little reference to our present 
inquiry, we must bear in mind that the inscription translated by Mr. Prinsep and 
Sir Walter Elliot’s excavations, prove that Amravati was a temple of tla^ Buddhists 
at least as late as the twelfth or thirteenth century. My impression is that tho 
Tooth relic again visited the place in 1187, but of this hereafter.^ 


^ Asiatic Journal, vol. XV. p. 471. Madras .lonrnal, vol. XIX. p. 220, et seqq. 

2 On the spot it is called tho Doop Mogasala of Mokunti Maharaja. MogasAla, in tho 'Polinga langaago, 
signiiios a court for public aflairs, and tin* distribution of justice, “Doop” is Hindostnni for sun, or ratluT 
sunshine; Iranshitcd into architectural languagi* Ihi.s would be “ Hjpcthrnl Basilica.’* 'Phis would ptThaps be 
the host term that could bo applied to it; but it involves a theory it is as will to avoid at pivseiit. Sue Asiatic 
Journal, vol. XV. p. 469. 

^ Asiatic Journal, vol. XV. p. 470, ct soq. Wilson’s Catalogue of Mackenzie’s MSS., vol. 1. p, exxiv., and 
Taylor in Madras Selections, Second Series, No. XXXTX. p. 229, et .seq. 

* Madras Journal, No. 19, April p. 352. 

® It is to ho regretted that the Daladavans*i has not heen conipli’tely tran.slateJ, lor it appears that in tho 
twelfth or thirteenth century the tooth relic was taken back to Tn^lia at a time apparently when (1187) a Kirti 
Nissanga, a prince of Kalinga, was one of the many Indian princes who held sway in C’eylon. It is said to havo 
been conveyed to the banks of the Gauges (Upham’s History of Buddhism, p. 32), hut as LandicMse suggests 
(FoS-KouS-Ki, p. 345) this more probably was the Godavery, or, in other w^onD, the Kistnah. From some 
particulars furnished me by Sir Walter Elliot, it seems that tho part of the Tuoninni'ni he dug into wrs a chapel 
formed of old slabs arranged unsyminetrically by «5omo prince about that time, so as to lorni a cha|)(4 for some 
unexplained piii’pose. It may have been to receive this relic. The inscription translated by Prinsep ( J. A. S, B., 
vol. VI. p. 218) sliows that Buddhism was flourishing at Amravati in— say the twelfth century. Altogether 
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Turning to the monumont itself, we find upon it a great number of inscriptions, 
and my friend General Cunningham has kindly undertaken to investigate this branch 
of the subject. The i-esult of his labours will be found in Appendix E. Unfortunately 
they merely record that the pillar, or Im-rclief, or object on which they are found, 
is tin; gift of some piously-disposed persons whose names are given ; but these names, 
with one doubtful exception, arc, unluckily for our purpose, all unknown to fame. 
At present, therefore, it is only from the form of the characters that the inscrip- 
tions aid in ascertaining the date of the monument. Generally this may be described 
as the Gupta alphabet, as used either immediately before or after a.d. 318. No 
trace of the LAt character occurs, though that Avas used in a modified form at 
Sanehi on the northc'rn limits of the province certainly after the Christian era.' 
The inscriptions in which the foim of tlu' letters most closely resembles that found 
at Amravati are those of tin; Kanheri and Nasick Caves. If Dr. Stevenson® is right 
in ascribing these to the first half of the fourth century, and I see no reason to 
doubt his cori'ectness in this res])ecl, this evidence, “valcat quantum,” would assign 
to the Amravati Tope the same; epoch. 

The evidence derived from the architecture of these Caves confirms this 
attribution to the fullest possibhi extent. Two tlrawings have aheady been given 
(IVoodcuts 11 and 12), and more will appear in the sequel, but meanwhile, if I am 
comnd in ascribing tlie Nasic.k CaA'e to GotamipAatra (a.d. 309) and the Kanheri 
Cave to the age of Buddhaghosa (a.d. 110), this evidemee, as far as it goes, would 
fix th(! erection of the gr(>aj, Bail at Amravati within the limits of the fourth 
(•eni ury. 

A good deal has yet to be accomplished before this branch of the investigation 
(!an be said to be complete; but cvei-ything that has yet been brought to light tends 
to ('onfirm the assumption that tin; t'xtremc elaboration of ornatHent Avhieh placed 
sculptured discs on the intermediate bars, as well as on the pillars of Buddhist 
rails, was not introduced b(;fore the third century, and every building where it is 
found must consequenlly be dated subsequent to tlie year 200 at the earliest. In 
so tar, therelon*, as either pala^ographic or architectural evidence is concerned, the 
great Bail belongs to the fourth century. The central building, as Avill afterwards 
appear, is ohhn-, and the inner Bail more modern. 

NotAvithstanding all this, there is so much of Greek or rather Bactrian art in 
the, architectural details of the Amravati Tope, that the first infcrenTlc is that it 
must bo iK'arer to the Christian (‘ra than the form of the inscriptions AA'ould lead 
us to suppose. On the other hand, avc do not knoAV hoAv long the classical influence 


noiliiiijf woiilil Mjrjiiij-f ino less Ilian to liml that the. Tooth rolic sojourned here lor se,veuty-six years hofore its 
ieeo\oiy by the teylonese, about l.'ll l of our era. The materials exist for settling this question, hut they have 
not yet hi'en iniulii uvnihible. 

t iiuniugham, lihilsa lo]«'s, [i. 261, I'lnte XIX. In his Ancient Geogrnjdiy of India, p. .541, General 
L'unuingimm disjmtes this but 1 refer the render to his own I’lnte XTX., Figures 177 and 191, where the two 
fhnraclers are written by hiuisell. I here is not one letter in the one which is not easily recognisiible from the 
other. Tho^ dilhTence is about the same as exists between tlio ty|>e used for the first edition of Shakespeare and 
the hitesl. 1 here are dillerenees, ot course, but the alphalH't is the same. In his haste to find fault he apparently 
overlookeil my use of the word “ inodifieil.” 

»1. B. B. U. A. .'4., vol. V. p. .39, et seq. 
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prevailed, and how much it may have been nourished by intercommunication with the 
West. Down at least to the age of Constantine, probably to that of J ustinian, Rome 
seems to have maintained its intercourse with India, and we must pause before we 
draw a line as to the time when classical feeling may have ceased to cxc'rt an 
influence on Indian art. Certainly, in this insbinee, the expression of Hiouen- 
Thsang, that this Tope was ornamented with all the art of the palacies of Raclria, 
is home out to the fullest extent; but thews seems no reason to suppose that 
this classical influence may not have endured till the break down of the Roman 
Empire, or rather the Ryzantine, in the sixth century, though at that time it 
practically ceased.' 

The one point which it seems necessary to insist upon at this slag(5 of the 
inquiry is the strong Raetrian* influence which is manifested in all the details of 
the monument. As has been explained, the sculptures, with scarcely an exception, 
refer to a NAga people and to a NiVga worship ; and since, as pointed out above, 
p. 44), Taxila and Caslunere were the hcad-quart('rs of that faith at this age,, that 
circumstance alone u'-oukl almost sufRcc to indicate' the north-west as tlu! soiucc from 
which we must expect information regarding its origin. Rut, again, how long did 
the Ractro-Parthiau kingdom exist? and how long did if. continue to influence the 
politics and arts of India Proper? These arc qu(!stions to which no very definite 
answer can be given in the present state of our knowledge' ; my own impression is 
that the influence continued to a much later date than has hitherto generally been 
supposed ; but there is nothing in this Raetrian influence sufliciently defluite to enable 
us to found on it any argument as to the date s:)f the Amravati Tope. 

Although, therefore, it must, be confessed that neither these classical influenc(!s 
nor the Mackenzie traditions seem to throw any steady light on our subject, the 
information collected by Mr. Stirling, and published in his invaluable history of 
Cuttack, docs socm to besar on its origin. 

The following extracts from his memoirs - are those which seem most to the 
point : — “ In the reign of Rajra Nath Deo the Yavanas are said to invade tlu! 
“ country in great numbers from Rahul Dcs — explained to mean Iran and Cabul — 
“ but are finally driven back.” “In the reign of Huns or llangsha Deo (query, 
“ Hushka) the Yavanas again invade in great force from Cashmc're, and many bloody 
“ battles ensue.” In the r(dgn of Rhoja, the Yavanas fro]n Sindhu Des invade 
the country in great force, but ar<; driven back. Then follows Vikramilditya. If 
therefore, the dates arc to be depended upon, these invasions took jdacc before the 
Christian era. Other Yavana invasions occur in the next four reigns; but the 
most important of all occiu'red in the reign of Subhan Dc'o, who ascended the throne 
318 (the year of the Rallabhi era). In the )iinth year of his reign a Yavana, 
Rakta RA,bu, invades the country by sea, and (!onquers it. Tlui king escapes with 
the image of Juggernath, which he buries under a her tree, and fli('s fartlu'r into 
the jungle, where he dies. His son succeeds to the title, but is murdered by the 


^ India and Koine, hj O. de B. Prini^x. b»iidoii, 1873. Roiimud, Kvlaliuns Pulitinuc rt C’oiiiiucrcialc do 
rKmpiro Roman avec TAsio Orientalts Journal A.siatiquo, 18()3. 

2 Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. p. 254, et seq. J. A. S. B., vol. VI. p. 756, et seti. 
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invaders. “ A Yavana dynasty tlien ndcd over Orissa for a space of 146 years, or 
“ down to A.n. 173.” Tf these dates arc to he d(‘pcnded upon, — and I see no reason, 
for doubting their general correctness, — the period of the supremacy of tliis Yavana 
dynasty m Orissa exactly eoineides with the dates which from otlier circumstances I 
would ascribe to the principal huildings at Amravati. No Studing has yet visited 
Guntur, and we cannot therefore assert it, hut it seems more than probable that the 
foreigners who conquered tlu! northern, would also take possession of the southern 
Kalingas. 

This account of this last invasion, being derived from Brahmanical sources, 
would hardly help ns nnudi; hut, fortunately, wc have two Buddhist accounts of 
the same transaction, which are mucdi more complete and detailed, and which do, 
I fiincy, throw great light on our researches. The first is contained in the Baladfi- 
vansa, partially translated by the lion. G. Tumour, and published in the ,T. A. S. B. 
vol. VI. p. 85(5, et scq. ; the other is abstracted by Colonel Low from the Siamese 
PhrA, Pat’hom, and published in the same journal, vol. XVII. part II. p. 82, et 
se(iq. Unfortunately, neither work has been completely translated, and the extracts 
having been made with reference to other objects, do not give us all the infor- 
mation wc want. The follomng abridgment of the story will, however, suffice for 
present purpos('s ; — 

The left canine tooth of Buddha had been preserved in Bantapura.^ the capital 
of Kalinga, probably at or near the spot where the celebrated temple of juggemfith 

1 li is iiotcjisy <i) loci ccriaiii iilxmt llic f)OsiHi()U ot‘ Danliipura — the tooth city, — but, assuming the Brahmanical 
and Ihiddhist nccoiinfs lo refor to Iho same transaction, which I see no reason for doubting, the following facts 
^cem it* lix it. with lolcniblo cerhiinty at or near I^^ri. 

it certaiidy was in Orissa, and could not ha\e been so far south as the (dodavery, as General Cunningham 
j?ni)pos«s (Aneii nt Geography of India, p. ol7), hecausc of lifi intimate relation with thcMagadha dynasty at Patna, 
and there is no proof what(^vor that their power ever oxtend(*d to Rajah melumdry. 

It was on the sea coast. As according to the Brainnanieal ac<*()iiiit the invasion was discovered from the dung 
oC til e horses and dcpliants lloutiiig on shore from tlu* ships, and the (/liilkco- lak(* was the result of the invaders' 
anger (A. S., XV. ]>. 2(>4). 

It was not on the banks of a river, for the prince lied from the city, and “proceeding to the southward 
“ crossed a great ii\er and buried tlie relic in a sandbank of that river,” evidently at some distance from tliC 
town (.1. A. S. B., VI. p. S6(i). 

AVlien they return, dig up the relic, and embark for Ceylon, it is from the port of Talaniita, which i» cither 
Tainrjdijdi or Teliavitripiira, both jjorts on the Ilugli, Satgaon or Tuinlnk (J. A. S. B., VI. p. H66). Had 
Dautapnra been ‘'iluated on the banks of the Godavery, they would ha>o embarked from -^me place at or 
near its nioutli, [)robai'ly Coringa or Musilipatarn. 

The tradition places tlie Diamond Sands half way between tbe port of embarkation and Coylon. They 
arc close to Ibijahinehcndry IT th(_‘y arc* to he idcnti(i(.*d with the .site nortb of Amravati, which 1 see no reason 
for doubting (d. A. S. B., XVII., i*t. II., p. 8()) ; but they are just half way between the Hugh and Ceylon, and 
thi'> indication again points to some locality at h*a.st as far north as Puri. 

A in‘W light lias lately been thrown on this matter by a paper by Mr. St, John, in the Pheonix, a new monthly 
poriodical. In describing Thatone, which certainly was the original s(‘at of Buddhism in Burmah, he says, 
“ Sonicwlicrc about this dab* (318) Mahla (irema.-mrda) dauglitcr of the king of Kahlaneka (Kalinga) a town 
“ on the cast coast of India, arrived with a Buddhist relic” (vol. II. p. 182), Thalone or That’him was the 
Snverna Bimini of the lliiidns, tlu* Ann a Chcrsune.sus of the.Gns'ks, and a city of such importance in ancient 
tiinev that A'^oka sent there the. niissionaries, Sona and I'ttaro, lo convert the people (Mahawanso, 71), and at the 
period of which w(* arc speaking was so important as the entrepot between India and Cambodia and China, that 
llicri! is no iiniirobability of its inhulnlants having taken part in an expedition to steal tho tooth relic from its 
resting place. But they hardly could have done unless the place whei* it was deposited was on the sea coast, and 
accessible* to sliips, as Stirling’s account above quoted would lend us to suppose it was. 

Lastly, wlien the tooth relic was at Pataliputta, “ a Nighanta movrsl by envy remarked, < Dewo the Awatdrft 
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now stands, for 800 yoars, when Gfthasivo, the king, early in the fourth century, 
was converted to Buddhism from the Bmhmanical failli, wliich he had proh'ssod up 
to that time. With the zeal of a convert lie dismissed and persecruted the Hralimaus, 
who had hitherto enjoyed liis favour. They re 2 )aircd to I’lltaliputra (Patna) t('> 
complain of this to the jjaramount sovcr(!ign, licrc called Phndu, hut who, as it 
appears from the context, most prohahly was the Gotamiinitra of 11 ic Satkarni 
dynasty. lie orders Guhasivo to re])air to his court, hnngiug the relic with him. 
It is then subjected to every sort of trial. It is smashed on an anvil, thrown into 
the gutter, and everything conceivable done to destroy or dishonour it. It comes 
triumphantly out of all its trials. The king is converted, and finally devotes himsedf 
tp a religious life, 

W^liile all this is going on, a rhja — it is not quite! clear whence h(‘ came ' — named 
Khirhdhhro, attacks the capital, in order to possess himself of the wondcr-workintr 
relic. He was defeated and killed in liattle, and Guhasivo returned, it is said, with 
the sacrc-'d tooth to his caj)ital. Some time afterwards th(> nephews of Ivliin'idhitro, 
allying themselves with other kings, march against Guhasivo. 1I(>, though seeing 
that resistance is hopeless, prepares for defence; hut, before going to the combat, 
he enjoins on his daughter Ilema MAla, as she is c.all(!d in tlu! Daladawansa, or Ilcma- 
Chala, as her name is Si)elt by Colonel Low, ivho ivas married to a prin(!c of Ouicin, 
called Banta KuraAra, that in the event of his hilling, they should take the ndie, 
and escaping by sea, convey it to Mahasena, king of Ceylon, who had been for some 
time negotiating for its purchase'.- 


“ ‘ of’ Wishno in the characlcr of Kama ami oIIh'i- Ibrm.s has already taken place. J1‘ this human Itoue no! ]>art of 
Miis ])ody, whence those miraculous jmwer.s?’” Th(‘ Titthya impostors cluiuting forth the praist* in every 
“ possible form of Wi-shno sprinkled it (the relic) with tin* lioly water. The rtdie. di«l not, liowevtT, ^no^L‘ from 
“ its position ” (d. A. S.B.,VL p. SG2). Tin* wdiole transaction showing how intimate the conm*xii)n wa.'^ hrtnoeu 
the two religions was at that time, and how liktdy it was that the wor.diip of rlugganatli slioidtl suect'ed to tlitit of 
Buddha in one of his most famous shrines. 

More might be adduced, but tlie idiove is probably .sufficient to show (hat Dantapura was situated eilhc‘r at 
Puri or some plaeo very near it, and that this struggle for tlie tooth relic, in about the year 318, excited not only 
all India and Ceylon, but extended across the Bay of Bengal to tluj neighbourhood of Martaban, and prol>abl> 
even further east; hut centered, if I mistake not, at Amravati. 

^ J. A. S. Ji., VT. p. 8G.J, (h*n. (hiuuinghaiu following Pol. Forbes Leslie, makes him king of SiAvasti 
(Report for I8G2--3, p. 40), but I piofer the innch more tnistworfliy testimony of 'rumour, who says (loe. sup. eit.) 
“ I can find no authority for assigning Sawattipura to he the capital." My im])iT's.sion is tliat the compinui 
came from the eastward, probably Arak an. If nominal siinilarith s were not tlie most drct'ilfid things in rhe world 
I would remark tliat it is Ikti' that Ptolemy phwte.s the* Ivirrliadn*, hnt I should be sorry to rely on Ibis. 

2 Some years ago Dr. Bird opemal a small lope in front of the Knnberi Caves in Sals«*lb*. In it Ik* found 
a copper plate recording that a canine tootli of Buddha Iiad been depo.sitetl there. The plate is dated in the 
year 245. From the oxjiression “Samvat’’ being usisl, Dr. Stevon.son (J. B. B. R. A. S., >ol. p. l;i) ^ 

that it must be from the era of Vikraniaditya. I belie\e, however, it is eorreet to assert that no Ihiddhist 
inscription is dated from the era of the hated oppomuit of their religion. If, on the other hand, we assiinu' the 
era of Saliviihana, it brings the date to almost the exact time — a.d. 323 — of these events on the (*asj loast ; and 
though it is not directly stated in the inscription, it seems that the tooth was depositi‘d tlnuc by Gotamiputra, the 
very king who played so imjiorlanl a ])art in the narrative just recorded, and Avhat is more* it si'ems exln im ly 
probable that tlie Kanheri tooth was, or was su[)pos(*d to be, the identical one whieli jierlormed so many niiraek s 
in Pjltaliputra. 

This might seimi paradoxical had not the same thing happened to the same relic in similar cireurastances 
more than twelve Centura's aftcrward.s. When the Portugue.se conquered Ceylon, Constantine di* Bragan/.a seizi'd 
the Daladd and conveyed it to Gou. The king of Pegu sent an embassy after it, and oti’ered any amount of 
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The prince and princess fly from tlio city before its fall, bury the relic iu the 
sand, in the same manner as the image of Juggernath is said to have been concealed 
in the Brahmanical account, and, afterwards returning, the princess conceals it in her 
hair, and escaping to tlie, coast, tliey lake ship at Taliunita, apparently Tamralipi, either 
Satgaon or Tamluk, and sail for Ceylon. llalO-way between the place of embarkation 
and Ceylon they are shipwrecked, at a place called the Diamond Sands.* Prom the 
cont(!xt I do not think there can he; much hesitation in fixing this locality on the 
banks of the Kistnah. First, from its position half-way;® next, because hero only, so 
far as I know, arc there diamond '' mines near the coast ; but more because, as will 
be abundantly proved by tlui sccpiel, it was the residcirce of the NAga BAja. 

The NAga llAja steals tin; relic from the princess when she is asleep, but ho is 
forced by the power of a Thcro, from tho TIimalaya, to restore it, and the wanderers 
again embark, and after various adventures reach Ceylon in the year 312.'* MahAsena 
had been dead nine years, but tho fugitives arc received with open arms by 
Meghavarna,’ the reigning sovereign; a brick and mortar Chaitya is made, and 
the relic brought by the piince and princess enshrined with great solemnity. — (Colonel 
Low, p. 80.) 

The narrative then proceeds : — “ Thi-ee years had passed siway, when the king 
“ of LankA perceived from an ancient prophecy that in seven years from that date 
“ a cert4iin king, Dhammasoka llaja, would erect a temple on the Diamond Sands ; 
“ and he likewise recollected that there were two Donas of relics of Buddha still 
“ concealed in the (lountry of NAga llaja. lie therefore direeted a holy person to 


ransom for it. 15iiL the bigotry of the priesthood was proof against any such temptation. Tho tooth was 
conMiincil by tin^ in prcscnct* of tho Archbishop and all the notables, and tho ashes cast into tho sea. The 
result was peculiar. The C('ylon(‘sc pretended that tho one so tlestroy(*d wuis a counterfeit. A true one was 
di.seovered ami sold to the king of Pegu, ami ns soon as lie was gom* and had paid for it, nnother true one 
was found coma-aled in Ceylon, and is probably tho eiocodile’s tooth that is now so honoured iu that country. 
'Fo eoinidete the puralleli.Mii, both tho Bur!m‘se and tho Concani teeth have disappeared, and only their empty 
(Mmityas remain. The Peyloneso tooth still remains with the oldest pcfligroe of any sueli relic that the world 
possesses. 

The particulars of this second great attempt to destroy the Dalada will be found well slated in Sir K. 
Teiineiit’s (.‘eylon, vol. II. p. 199. 'Pran slat ions of tin* original aiitboritios are there given also. 

^ Dinnf imans sand hank in Telugii. This may bt* the origin of the name Dipal-dinne, which ctu’tainly 
docs not mean “Hill of T/ights." Can Dipal, by any synonym, 1 m* assumed to mean diamond ? 

2 The Siamese, as (\ilom l points out, wishing to make their own country th(^ scon^i^^of these events, 
have lengthened the periods of tin* voyage prepostorously. They make it tlireo months from Cuttack to the 
Diamond Sands, and three more from tlamee to Ceyhm. J. A. S. B., vol. XVll. pt. IT., pp. 86, 87. 

Our of the ohjects of (V»lom l Mjiekeii/ie's surveys was to mark the ditimond mines in the locality. lie 
plots the diamond district as exb'miing to about eight miles north of Amravati, but it seems there are no mines 
elsewhere. Tlieir position is marked on the map, Plato XL VI. There is also a wonderful atjeount of the 
the diamonds in this dislrict, and the mode of obtaining them in Mareo Polo, Book III. ehap. XIX. (Yule’s 
edition, IT. p. 89.')), and the diamond mines of (lolconda have bi‘cn famous in all times. There are no diamonds 
found on tho eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, but Col. Low and his authorities, seem sometimes to have got 
confused In-tween the “golden” and “diamond” sands. It may safely he said we now know certainly the 
position of both. 

* It does not seem rpiile clear liow far the Ceylonese dates Jire to he relied upon as quite correct about this 
time. Avowedly there is an error to the extent of at least sixty ye,ars in the date their anuals assign to 
Asoka. This has suhse<pienily been adjusted, to some extent, by Mn Tumour, but not. so far as I can judge, in 
such a manner as to inspire entire eonfidonee. My impression is that the dates in tho fourth century are all from 
ten to fifteen years too early. 

^ Is net this the Varaja of the Western Cave Inscriptioii.s ? — J. B. B. 11. A. S., vol, V, p. 42, 
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“ go and bring these relics.” The Niiga RAja’s brother swallows the relics, and flies 
to Mcru, but they arc taken from him and brought back. "Soon after this NAga 
“ RAja arrircd (in Ceylon), in the form of a handsome youth, and solicited a few 
“ relics from his majesty, which were bestowed upon him accordingly.” 

His majesty now ordered a golden ship to be made. It was one cubit long 
and one span broad. The relics were put into a golden cup; this was placed in a 
vase, and the whole put into the golden ship. A wooden ship was next built, having 
a breadth of beam of seven long cubits. 

Hanta KumAm and Ilemamala being desu'ous of revisiting their country, the 
king of LankA sent with them ambassadors to one of the five’ kings who now 
ruled there, requesting him to show them every attention. The vessel reached the 
Diamond Sands in five months, and the prince and princess went on sliore, accompanied 
by the priests. An account is then given of the building of the temple, and the 
mode in which the relies were placed. The vessel now S(‘t sail for Dantapura, which 
it reached in little more than thr6e months. Tlic ambassadors of tlic king of LankA 
landed with the prince and princess. Tliey were treated with much distinction, and 
remained in the country. 

After this follows a third tradition wbicli Colonel Low treats as if referring to 
another king and to different circumstances, but, both from the name he bore and 
the whole of the circumstances mentioned in the context, seems undoubtedly to have 
been the same person. In the legend he is called DhammAsoka- and nxled the 
country of Arvadi, apparently Avanti (Ougein) Avith strict justice, bui is forced by a 
famine to emigrate Avith his followers, amounting to 31,000 able-bodied men. The 
wanderers proceeded southward for scA'cn months. After various adventures they 
reach a place aa-Iici'c Avater and fish' Avere abundant. Next day the king mounted his 
hoi'so and reached the Diamond Sands. Here he meets the NAga RAja, builds a 
Chaitya, and founds a city. 

“ DhammAsoka reigned here quietly for seven years, but mortified and imhappy 
” because he could not reach the relics. Ilis Majesty accordingly ofibi’cd a high 
“ reward to any one who should find the relies and disinbume them. Dut this proved 
“ of no avail. It so happened that, in the dilemma, a Putra or son of the king of 
“ Rdm or Roiun, named KAkabhAsa, who happeued to be trading to the country of 
“ TakkhasilA, encomitcred a violent storm. Ho had 600 souls on board, who, suppli- 
“ eating the gods, were rescued from death. The ship, Avith much difficulty, reached 
“ close to the Diamond Sands, and observing signs of popixlation cast anchor with 
“ a view to refit.” 

The Prince of R6m * assists the NAga RAja to recover the hidden treasme, and 
to build a wonderful nine-storied Chaitya over it, many particulars of whicii are 


1 Those who, according to the Duladavansa, had combined with the nephew.s of KhiradhAro and coii(|niTed 
the country. 

2 This is evidently n title, though from the similarity of the jiamc Colonel Low confounds liiin with the 
great Asoha, and plac<*s him 321 n.c. 

3 It would bo absurd to found any serious theory on the mention of tho name of Koine, if it stood alone 
and unsupported. Tho circumstance mentioned in the narralivi* of the strangers being white men, and coming 
by sea, is a small confirmation that the people here mentioned were really Europeans. My impression, however, 
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given ; but as they arc too long to extract, and either aro imaginary or do not refer 
to the particular building we are engaged upon, it is hardly necessary to quote them 
here. These quotations might be multiplied to almost any extent; but enough has 
probably been adduced to show tliat, in the beginning of the fourth century — about 
the time when the struggle for the tooth relic was convulsing all India — Buddhist 
tradition points most distinctly to the Diamond Sands, on the banks of the Kistnah, 
as tin? place where a great temple was being bnilt. The kingdom of the Nltga Bftja 
certainly was there; and so far as can b(5 judged from every indication as to the 
locality, if it was not at or near Amravati, it could not possibly have been far from 
the spot. 

Though all ibis lends to contirm the idea that the building referred to is the 
Amravati Tope, the iufereneo rises almost to certainty when we come to examihe 
the sculptures with which it is adorned. In one bas-relief a ship is represented with 
two pei'sous oil board, bearing relies, and is being welcomed by a NUga king on 
appmaching the shore. In another an ark, in the form of a ship, like that described 
abovi', is being borni' in state on men’s shoulders ; and in numerous scenes there arc 
(!onferences between the NiVga king and a prince or king accompanied by a lady, 
neither of whom nor any of whose suite arc NAgas. Of course these may represent 
other similar scenes which have happened to other people ; but a careful examination 
of the whole prcsimls so many points of coincidence that I hardly think they can bo 
accidental. One point which the sculptures undoubtedly reveal is that Amravati was 
the capital, or, at least, the residence of the IsAga BAja. In all the sculptures which 
do not relate to the lift! of Buddha, and in many of these, the NAga king appears 
Avith his hood of a seven-headed snake, and all his Avomcn have also single snakes 
at the back of their heads. As will be presently shoAvn, NAga worship almost super- 
sedes Buddhism in the religious representations, .so much so, indeed, that it is sometimes 
dilTicult to say to which religion the temple is dedicated. 

It may be quite true that no single part, of this evidence is suflicieut to prove 
the case, but, taking the Avhole of it together, I think it must bo admitted to be 
sufficient to justify the ])resumption that the beginning of the fourth century was 
the great building epoch at Amravati. When all the evidence about to be 
advanced in dcscriliing the Plates is added to what has been adduced, few, I fancy, 
will be inclmed to doubt but that the two great Bails at Amravati are part of the 
Temple at the Diamond Sands, which, according to the Ceylonese cojBputation, was 
commenced in the year 322. Judging from the elaboration of the outer Bail, it 
may have taken fifty y(?ars to complete. If this be so, the date of its completion 
may bo about the year 370 or 380 of our era, ‘and the principal part of the building 


is tlisit ffw wlio mi’ fiimiliur with the arts of Rome in Constiuitinc’s timo, anti wlio will hike the trouble to 
niHster llipsi' Ainravnti Hculptuivs, can fail to porot ive nmny points of affinity between them. The circular 
medallions of the arch of (‘on.stanlino — mteh as belong to his time — and tho general tone of the art of his age 
so closely roscuihlf what wm* find lu*r<% that tlu» coimndonco can hardly lx* accidental. Tho conviction that 
tho study of these souljiiurcs lias forced in my mind is, that ihon* was much more intercommunication between 
the Kust and West during the wliole period from Alexander to Justinian, than is generally supposed, and 
I hat the iiitoreourse was especially frequent and influential in the middle period, between Augustus and 
Constant inc. 
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may thus have remained complete for 160 or 200 years after that time, before it 
was deserted, as mentioned by Hiouen-Thsang. From evidence which will be brought 
forward hereafter, it would appear that the central building or Tope itself is at 
least a century older than the great Hail, and that the inner or smaller Rail is at 
least as much more modem, so tliat, like our own cathedrals, the erection of this 
Tope may liave lasted for two or three centuries, or say from 200 to 500 A.n. Even 
beyond this, however, there arc reasons for believing — as will be shown in describing 
Plate LXXXIII. — that a building of importance existed here as early as the Christian 
era, or contemporaneously with the gates at Sanchi. On the other hand, we know 
for certain that it was afterwards repaired and used for Buddhist purposes as late as 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries; but the particulars of this restoration ani less 
’ interesting, and further explorations on the spot arc necessary before they can bo 
msule intelligible. All this, however, will be clearer and more easily intelligible 
when wo have gone through the description of the 54* Plates, which are devoted to 
the illustration of the architecture and sculptures of the Amravati Tope. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES 


AMRAVATl TOPE. 


PLATES XLVI. AND XLVTl. 

Platk XLVI. is copied literally from llie survey of the locality made by Colonel 
Mackenzie in 1810-17, and suffices to (ixplain the (‘xact relative position of the 
different antiquities already alluded to (page 101). In oi’der to prevent any appearance 
of adjusting it to suit any theory, the spelling has been retained as found in the origmal 
map, though it differs occasionally from that adopted in the text. 

The ramparts of the old town of Durnacotta will be observed to the westward 
of the modern town of Amravati, and the site of the several mounds of Dipaldinna, 
Nuckadeverdinna, and Cootchitippa arc also plainly marked. One cluster, though the 
smallest, of the circular tumuli or stone circles, is close to the old town to the 
westward ; but by far the most numerous groups arc gathered i-ound the bases of 
the hills in the right-hand loAver corner of the map, where they are described as 
existing in hundreds. The diamond mines are all on the left bank of the river, 
opposite the town. 

Plato XLVII. is likewise copied literally from a drawing in the Mackenzie 
Collection,* and represents the monmnent as it existed in 1810-17. At that time 
the slabs coloured dark red were either standing or were lying in such a position 
that their original site could he identilied ; and the paving stones of the procession 
path, colom'cd pink, were also in situ. 

The central building had at that time entirely disappeared, the materials liaving 
been utilized by the Pftja in building the new toAvn." Having cleared it aAvay, he 
was induced to dig deeper in search of treasure, whicli is always supposed to l)e 
bxmed in those mounds; and having made a gi’oat hole in this pursuit, he after- 
wards determined to make use of it by foi’ming it into a Avatcr tank. This, as will 
be seen from the plan and section, was »ot complete at the time it was abandoned, 
the B&ja having ruined himself by cxtravagaiuro some time before Colonel Mackenzie’s 
second visit. In the process of excavation the earth had fortunately been thrown 
on to the path and rails, so as to protect them to a certain extent; and those slabs 


^ A reduction of it to the scale of 100 feet to 1 inch was published by me in the Handbook of Arcliitoctuio 
(Woodcut 9), in 1855. 

2 “The whole of the inner circle has been dug uj), and the stones removed for building purposes. They 
have been chiefly ajiplicd to the repair of Pagodas, and a great many \vcrt‘ put to form a flight ot stejis to the 
square tank of Shivagunga.”— Colonel Mackenzie, in A^iaue Journal, p. 4G9. 
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wliich had not hoen carried aAvay wore thus partially protetded till some were excavated 
by the Colonel.’ Sir Walter Elliot’s explorations were apparently wholly confined to the 
northern side of the Western Gat(nvay, where a mound of earth concealed the modern 
ehapel, the walls of which furnished nine-tenths of the slabs now in the India Museum. 

All that the Rilja discovered to rewai-d his search was a small relic cAsket, which 
is nf)w in th<! Madras Mns(*uui.* It was apparently similar to those found at Sanchi, 
hut has no inscription and is of no intrinsic value. 

Th(^ dimensions of the Top<', as shown in the plan, and recorded by Colonel 
^Mackenzie, are 195 fed/' for the inside diameter of the outer circle, and 105 feet for 
that of the inner. 'I'he procession path is paved with slabs 13 feet long, and the 
inner rail is 2 feet in width. Each of the four Gateways pi'ojected about 30 feet 
beyond the outer rail ; but all are so ruined that the dimensions cannot be ascertained 
with exactness. 

The only addition T hav(' made to the plan is the yellow circle in the centre. 
This is the site and I believe the dimensions of the enclosing Rail of the central 
Bagoba. For reasons which Avill be given Avhen describing Plates XCIIT. to XCVIII., 
it Avould appear that it. did not exceed 30 feet in diameter; and if this were so, it 
s('ems nearly certain that other buildings occupied the rest of the enclosure ; but as it 
is nearly certain that all tlu'se were erected in wood it is in vain now to hope te find 
any remains of them. A niiuvstoried pagoda has already been alluded to (p. 177) ; 
and my conviction is that, besides this, there mu.st have been a Vihara or residence, 
a Chaitya hall, a DharmasalA, and other conventual buildings. These, or the greater 
part of them, must have existed prior to 322; and it Avas to enclose and unite them 
that the great Rail Avas erected. Nothing is so common as such an arrangement as 
this in the Madras territory. In nine cases out of ten, in tluur greatest temples, tluj 
sanctuary itself is relatively less important, as compared with its suiTOundings, than 
this 30 feet Dagoba is to its rails and the other buildings; so that there is at least 
no d priori improbability in the arrangement.^ 


‘ ‘‘ Tti Jtrc.seni of thr inountl it is impossible to form any eunjeotiire wliethcr tliCMc was any 

<»r what M»ri uf buildinir standing in the; eeiitre, or for ivliut purpose it was inttuicled.” — Asiatic Journal, 
vol. XV. p. 

“ Tlie following cxti’.Tct IVom a letter of 12tli »Iunc IS67, Irom Sir Walter .Elliot, contains all flio inforiiiatioii 
uvailiihle on this subject: — “ 'Fhcy found in the centre of tlie mound a stone casket, witl)^ a lid, on oponin;^ 
“ which a crystal box was fouiul, contnininfj: a small ])carl, some ^old leaf, .nnd other thinj^s of no value. The 
“ Kuja stmt the. relies t<» his tn.sha khaiudi, an<l there tlH*y remained. At a lifter period I sueeeedtMl in sceuriiig 
“ them for (lovtTnnicnt, and they are now in the Museum at Madras.” 

^ IJy :i curious eoiin ideuef this is exactly twice the diameter of the outer cireh' at Stomdiengi*. There the 
inner iliameter of the outer circle is exactly ICK) Itotiiaii ^*<4, or 97/G feet English. The out(*r rail in the Indian 
r\jnn[»le is rather mon* than 14 feet higli ; that at Stonehenge is, as nearly as it can be now measured 15/6. 
'Diese eoincideiiees may be aeeideiital, but though nt first sight so difhueut, it does not appear to na* doubtful 
but that tliey are both simulated vpulehres — eenota]»hs — lelie shrines, or whatev(*r they may be^ called, and are 
utterancf^ of the s-mie priina‘va1 faith. What <loes not appear to admit of doubt is, that tbey w<‘re bidng en*eted 
simiiltaneonsly — the western one to eommemorate a martyrdom, the eastern to perpetuate the memory ol the 
visit or enshrinement of a relic. 

* So convinced am 1 of the eorre<*tness of the, view, Unit I had prepared a drawing purporting to be a 
binfs eye view of the Tope, with all these arrangemenl.s, uinl intended it shonld form the frontispiece \o this 
work. On second thoughts I abandoned the idea. All the other Plates in the work nr(‘ absolute facts; this 
wouhl have been said to have involved Hn*or:es, 
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PLATES XLVTTI. and XLIX. 

When I was first furnished with a eomi)lcto set of Pliotoj?ra])lis of the Aiiiravali 
marbles in the India Museum, I confess <hat the task of nrran^in^ them or of finding 
out to wliat parts of tin; building each belonged, seemed lio])elcss enougli. IJv 
degrees, as I became fiimiliar with them, I pereeivi'd that they might he i-lassitied 
in three gn^at groups. Pirst, I perceived that in om* portion the figures wei'(‘ vt'iy 
much larger than the others, the sculpture coarser, and they had the Sanehi form 
of Hail as an ornament. These, T afterwards made out, belonged to the ecmtral 
building, and they arc found arranged in Plates XCTll. to XCVIII. Once their 
general characteristics arc perceived, there is no diflicully in recognizing them cither 
in the marbh' or in Colonel Macikenzic’s drawings. 

A s(\cond group consisted of marbh's diametrically opposed in style to these;. 
The figures were the smalh'st, tlie carving the most delicate, and the ornamenta- 
tion more elaborate; than in any of tin* others. Th(;y Averc; in fiiet more lik«; ivory 
carvings than things to be (‘xccuted in stone. These I discovered belonged to the 
inner Hail. They will he found in Plates LXXV. to TiXXXV". 

There only then r(;mained the principal grou]>, which tlu'ri' was no difficulty in 
1 ‘ccognising as fragments of the great outer Hail. They occupy Plates XLVITT. to 
LXXTV. There only then r<;mained a f(;w fragments. Plates lAXXVl. to XCTl., 
which wen; of no architectural importance, and may have been plaec'd any\\h(‘re. 
Once this assortment was eomphded, then* was no great difficulty in restoring the 
great Hail. Many of the pillars w(‘rc entire for their Avholc height, and some whei-c 
sculptured both on the back and front; so that, Avith a litth; familiarity, that distinc- 
tion could be easily recognised. In addition to this, eac-di Avas funiislu'd at tlie sides 
with three IcntiLshaped morti(;es, like those at S.-mehi, as shown in tin* frontispiece 
and in ‘Woodcuts 9 and 10. Some also of the intermi'diate discs still retaiiu'd 
their flanges, which fitted into ttu;se mortices, though the greater mimher had hec’ii 
trimmed into circles, apparently for eouA’ejAienei' of carriage. Then; could, hoAvever, 
be no mistake as to their position. The upper Kail Avas easily n'cognised by the 
rounded and weather-worn top, but the animal frieze; at the bottom of Plate XLAM II. 
for a long time puzzled me. Eventually, hoAA^cver, I found fragments Avhieh 
represented the Hail in its complete slate. Such, for instance, as Pigs. 1. and 2., 
Plato LXXXVIII., repi’(;sent the external appc'aranee of the Hail AAitli minute 
accuracy. They have the waving roll at lop, tin; Zoophorus at bothnn, the octagonal 
pillars, Avith one central disc and two half discs at top and bottom ; and thc'ir inter- 
mediate Hails Avith their circular discs and tin; open spaces betAve(;u.‘ With these* 
aids and the sculptures themselves, as I b(;eanu‘ familiar Avith them, the task heeaim; 
easy, and the restorations Avere made which' arc shown on a r(*(lueed scale in 


^ Compare these with Woothails 1 1 aiul 12 from Na.siek luul Kuiiheri. 
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Plates XLYHI. ami XLIX., and so porlectly do all tin; parts fit together that I do 
not think there can be any doubt as to tlucir eorrcctness. 

Plato XLVIll. represents the outer face of the great Hail, and is plainer than 
the inner face, as shown in the next Plate. This was an arrangement singularly 
consistent with good taste and arclutcctmnl propriety, as it is evident that those 
Avho Avished to study the sculptm’cs could do it Avith more facility in the quiet and 
seclusion of the interior than from the outside. The only additional ornament on 
the exterior Avas t|io loAver animal frieze, which forms a base to the whole. As 
that Avas raised tAVo feet above the level of tlic country outside, something was neces- 
sary to hide its external face, avIuIc it Avould he difficAilt to design anything more 
elegant or better adapted to its purpose than this frieze of animals. Tlris was not 
wanted internally, as the pillars there rose from the paving, stones of the procession 
path. 

Plate XLIX., Fig. 1, represenis the inner face of six pillars of the great Bail, 
Avith their intermediate discs and the upper frieze; the whole, as will he observed, 
Avere elaborately covered Avith sculptures. The loAVor range of sculpture is omitted, 
as it apparently represented on the outside the height of the solid pavement im the 
interior. Fig. 2 represents a portion of a frieze of the same dimensions, hut from 
a different part, probably one of the gatoAvays or projections. 

There Avcrc a])parenlly twenty-four pillars in each quadrant, and eight at least 
in each Gateway, say 112 to 120 in all. This involves 230 to 240 central discs, all 
of Avhich Avere sculptiu’cd ; and as each of these contains from twenty to thirty figures 
at least, there must have been in them alone from 0,000 to 7,000 figures. If avo 
add to these the continuous frieze above and the sculptures above and below the discs 
on the pillars, there probably were not less than 120 to 140 figures, for each inter- 
columnialiou, say 12,000 to 14,000 in all. The inner Rail contains probably even a 
gi-eatcr number of fibres than this, but they are so small as more to resemble 
ivory carving; but except, perhaps, the great frieze at Nakhon Vat,‘ there is not, 
perhaps, even in India, and certainly not in any other part of the world, a storied 
page of sculpture equal in extent to Avhat this must have been when complete. If 
not quite it must have been nearly perfect., in all probability less than a century ago, 
or at .all events it appears as if none of its sculpture had been removed or utilized 
at that time. 


^ History of Architecture, vol. II. p. 713, et seqq. 
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PLATES L. TO LV. 

These six Plates contain all the fragments belonging to the outer face of the 
great Rail which exist in the India House collection— with the exception of tlu; 
friezes (Plates LVI., LVII.), — and are all photographed to the same scale, 1 inch to 
1 foot. 

TIh' left-hand pillar (Plate L.) is dcdicatiMl to the live-headed Naga, who occu- 
piers tlur place of honour in front ; on either side of him is a female figure 
hearing olTeriugs, and standing on two reptilian monsters, apparently dead. Above 
are elephants worshipping the Dagoha. On tln^ right-hand pillar tlie Dagoba occu- 
pies tliC! principal position, crowned by (deven Chatbs, and guarderd by two threcr- 
headed serpents whose bodies arc cntwiiu'd ai-ound it. On cither side a male and 
a female figure arc represented in allitiwh's of ecstatic devotion; and beyond, on the 
outside faces of the octagon, a man in Hindu costume and his wife on each side, 
approaching the Dagoba, bearing offerings apparently of flowers.' Above are, elephants 
and winged lions womhipping the Tree. 

On both these pillars, on the octagonal compartment helow the central disc, 
are Gana or dwarfs, playing and laughing and throwing themselves into grotesque 
attitudes. 

The left-hand pilljvr in Plate LT. is so much weather-worn that it is extremely 
difficult to make out what, the stoiy of the sculptures may he. In the uppcir com- 
partment two figures appear to be upholding a tray, on whi(;h a relic or some 
precious object is placed; and six other figures, floating in the air, a])pcar as Avor- 
shippiiig the object, whatever it may be. In the lower compartimmt two men 
seem to be seizing something that is des{;cnding to tlnnn from A\diat might be 
called a shoot or vessel of some sort.- The story evidently refers to some relie, 
or gift received miraculously helow, and exalted and worshipped above, hut Avhat 
the precious object may be tlunv* is nothing to show. 

The three following pillars (Plates LI. to LI I.) contain no novelty, hut are 
interesting as exhibiting the endless A^aricty of (hdail with Avhich these pillars are 
executed, and the grotesque form of tin* dAvarfs with whom they arc adorned. The 

drum, it Avill he observed, is here beaten Avith two crooked sticks; at Sanchi only 

one was employed. 

Tlu! two pillars (Plate LIII.) belong to a somewhat smaller Rail, and the 
patterns upon them are of a purer and h^ss .exuberant sl,yle of art. Possibly 
they may be older, but hardly materially so; and I am clearly of opinion that 

they arc only jjarts of the great outer Rail, perhaps the old part, or porha|)s some 

dehudied portion or projection. Both are inscribed. The inscription on the Icd't-hand 
pillar, according to General Cunningham, is to the elfect that the pillar on Avhieh 

1 Mr. Beal (J. K. A. S., VI., N. S., p. 394) conHid(T.s this to roprcM*nt tho, favoiirito Icgeiul of BhadnVs olferin". 

I confess I cannot see the rolovanco of his remark*?, and must leave it to my readers to d»*termint* whefhor In* or 
T am right in this rospoct ; the throo-headed serpents twined round Ihe dagoba seem to me fatal to this idontiiiration. 

2 There is a drawing of this pillar in the Maekenscie Collection, Wate XXXI., but it does not helji us to an 
explanation of the meaning. 

(8215.) A A 
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it is engraved was the pious gift of a householder — whose name is partly obliterated — 
together with his Avife and son. The other inscription, on the right-hand pillar, 
is longer, but to the same ctrcct. It records the pious gift of two pillars by 
Tunulauraka the householder, son of Pusili, together with other members of his 
family.’ 

I have before had occasion to point out (page 92) the similarity that exists 
between the arrangements of the llaU in front of the Gotamipntra Cave at Nasick 
No. 28 , and that at Ainravati. The coincidence becomes even 

more .striking when we compare the piUars in this Plate 
"with one from the same Cave, represented in the an- 
nexed wooilcut (No. 28). Tlie central circle and the 
two half-circles at top and bottom are as like as the 
diflereiuM! of material would allow; and the lotus buds 
used to till up the angles in both examples are nearly 
identical. It seems to me impossible that the two can 
differ much in age; and if I am correct in assigning 
the beginning of the foiu’th century to the Cave, we 
cannot lx; far wrong in assuming that the Pail was 
('rected within a few decades of it either way. 

Plates LIV. and LV. contain nine of the inter- 
mediate discs of the great Rail, as seen from the outer 
side. The three upper ones in Plate LV. belong to 
the smaller Rail last described, and fortunately have 
not been trimmed, like some of the larger ones, so 
that the flanges by which they were inserted into the 
pillars can .still be oh, served. The other six, with the 
six in the centre of the pillars just described, and the 
eight half discs on the pillar, are sufficient to exemplify 
the usual form of these ornaments. Every one is 
different, though all have a general resemblance, and 
display an exuberance of fancy for such details not 
probably to be found in any classical or mediaeval 
monument of its class. 

'■'v 

In one other point they arc interesting as cxliibiting 
a classical tendency, more than any other details at 
Amravati. They forcibly recall the expression ofvllioucn- 
Thsang, “ that the Avara^ila SanghilLrftma was orna- 
“mented with all the art of the palaces of Bactria,” — 
an expression the more remarkable because our traveller 
does not apply it to any other building ho saw in 





ViL ASTER IN NaHSICK CaVF« 

From tt Dnoviug by E. W. West. 

India, and wc do not know any one in that country where so much classical feeling 
prevail 8.“ The; oimiraent is the water-leaf of the classical artists, and might bo used 
now on the ceiling of any modern classical hall without anyone detecting that its 
details were borrowed from any building east of the Euphrates. 


^ See Appendix E., Noa. IV. and XV. 


2 Supra, p, 170. 
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PLATES LVI. ANJJ EVIL 

Thk upper external frieze of tlic great Rail, Plate LVT., is in many respects one 
of the most pleasing parts of the design. Nothing can Avell be hotter, as an archi- 
tectural ornament than the wavy flow of the long roll, home by animated figures, 
and interspersed with emblems appropriate to the dedication of the Tope. 

The three fragments in this Plate, it wiU he observed, arc all of dilTerent depth 
though of the same design, and must therefore' have belonged to diflerent parts 
of the great Rail. Either it was that the deepest w'eve used to eke out the liinght 
of the small Rail (Plate LIII.), and so make it range; with those parts having taller 
pillars, or there was one; epiaelrant or some part which had a Rail of a smaller 
proportion altogether. As avc have no information where each fragmeni was foMud, 
it is impossible; to say which lhe;ory is the true one, either is e;ejually probable, such 
iiTCgularitics being ve*ry usual in all Kindu buihlings. 

Like the last-described feature's, it seems to be* e)f Bactrian origin. Something at 
least ve;ry like it occurs among the sculptures atJamillgiri near PcshaAA’er,’ and thewe; 
so mixed with classical elotails as to make it appear much more ancient. Similar 
forms are still use'd, I am told, in Burmah. On the occasion of Ihe funeral f)f the 
late lligh Priest at Rangoon, long • rolls, made as lightly as pe)ssible; of paper, anel 
bound round with raigs and eolourcel dee’orations, Averc boi’ne by men on each side of 
the procession in prceise;ly the same manner as here represented, and ])robahly the 
same practice will be foimd clscAvhcrc when looked for. At Amravati the roll is not 
only most elaborately, but also very tastefully, ornamented, and so int('rspi>rs('d Avith 
embhms as to give it all tlu; variety re(iuisil(; for architect iiral embellishment. Tli(;se 
are generally, of course, the ('mhlcms with Avhicrh we arc already familiar, such as 
the Tree,® the Whc(;l, and the Dagoba, but in the centre of the upper left-hand frag- 
ment an ornament is introduced AAdu’ch is new to me, in so far as India is concenied, 
but is found on the mystic representations of Liana of the Ephesians.'' 

By lar the most curious, hoAVcver, of the episodes introduced into this frieze, is 
that on the right hand of the upper portion. It represents Garuda, the bird of 
Vishnu, the dreaded enemy of the NAgas in all ages, holding in his beak, evidently 


^ Ono slab of this frit'zo was (Icstroyctl in tin* tiro at tin* Crystal Calace in Dpcpinbci' lsi)(C A very 
imppifpGt rnprcseiitation of it will bn found, d. A. S. B., XXI. b06. 

The following is a tairious insiuiirt^ of the irnnliriibilily of local forms, oven long alter the religion to 
which they belonged may have jicrished. At the ])reseiit day, during the fe'stival of NavarAtii, in honour of 
Siva as Amareshwar, the immortal lord, on the third niglit a brazen tree is carried round the town in proe(:.s.siun ; 
on the fifth night a ten-headed serpent in bi’ass. At the close of the f'stival tln^ worshipjx r.s g(» in grt*at pomt^ 
to a tri ‘0 eallod Sln*mmu Vecrehnm, where the god is made to <;xerci'<«* in shotting an ujtuw at the sacred tree, 
followed hy a discharge of fire-arms in the air, which closes the ceremony. In lln* fe^•tival called Siva IVlaharatn, 
the procession to flic same tree is the euhninating point, to which all previous arrangeimMiN are suhordiiiale, 
and thus the festival closes . — Son Asiatic flournal, vol. XV, pp. 472, 473. 

^ There is a statue of the Ephesian Diana in the Museum at Waplos, which has heon freipiently engraved, 
which is covered with figures liko these. A n*presentatiou of it will he found in Ealkem r's Ephesus, p. 2;>(j. 

A A 2 
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for the purpose of destroying it, a ftvo-headed NAga. It is difficult to guess what this 
can mean in a temple where the Naga is honoured almost as the chief god, and 
where everything is at least so mixed up with the honour of this many-headed 
divinity. It is interesting, however, as it is just one of those incidental allusions 
which, when a sufficient number of them are collected together, may cng,ble us to 
trace the affiliation- of Indian religions, and to decide as to their affinities. In the 
piTsent instance it is another of the indications of the connexion between Buddhism 
and Vishnuism so often alluded to in these pages. 

The loAvcr frieze, Plate LVII., is not remarkable in a mythologieal point of 
vi('w, but curious as a piece of playfid fancy, and in perfect keeping with the frolics 
of the Gana or dwarfs, Avhich are next to it in position. The leading idea through- 
out the frieze is the humorous one of boys holding on by the tails of animals in a 
state of greater or less oxcitcnwmt, which they arc evidently incapable of controlling. 

In the upper figure a boy has got hold of the tail of a bull, very fairly executed, 
but not so well as the galloping humped animal next below it in the Plate. The 
lattwr is as perfect a representation of a bidl of pm-ely Indian breed as can probably 
be found in any Indian sculpture, and the atdion also is free and animated in an 
unusual degree. The two-Avinged lions who follow ai’e by no means so commendable 
as works of art, but they are curious as lineal descendants of those; discovered by 
Bottii and Layard at NincA^h. They are,* hoAvever, considerably further removed 
from those prototypes than those which, adorn tin* gates at Sanchi (Plate VII. or 
Plate XXXIX.), and wliich still retiiiu many features in common with their Assyrian 
ancestors.^ 

The elephant in the last figure shoAvs the same perfect ' appreciation of the 
characteristic features of that animal as is done in all the representations of the 
elephant, both here and at Banchi. The boy in this instance has got hold of 
his tusk, — the comic element of the representation, as just remarked, consisting 
apparently in the absurdity of a boy controlling the largest of animals by sucli, 
means, or of holding a lion or bull by their tails. 


^ At tin* j^reat rngoda at Kanj^^ooii wint^od lions with human lieatls ^uard all the portals loadinj*^ to the 
(Miclosuro in which it stands. As may be supposed, from the distance of time and place, they arc very different 
lot.kiiig animids from their prototypes, but, nevertheless, T tlo not think it admits of a doubt but that they, and a 
gipat deal of tlie architecture of Bunnah, were deri\ed from the banks of the Euphrati?^ or Tigri.s — See my 
lILslory of Architecture, II. p. 518. 
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PLATE LVIII.* 

The sculptures on Plato LVIII. are wholly devohid to Tree Worslup, In the 
central circle some circular object is placed on the altar in front of the Tree, to 
which the attention of the bystanders seems to be especially directed. Two men on 
either hand are innking offerings to it, or adding offerings to one alrisady made, and 
two kneeling figures in the foreground seem trying to catch Avhat may overflow from 
the right-hand man’s offering, which seems to be a liquid pn'sented in a jar. 
Behind him is a yoke* of oxen, indicating that he is a stranger arrived for tlu> 
purpose of worship. Below the altar arc impn^ssions of Buddha’s feet. 

There can be very little doubt but that the ui)])or relief represents a celebrated 
miracle performed by Buddha in the Jetawana Monastery at Srltvasti. On a certain 
day he proclaimed that he would perform a miracle under a mango tree. Tin* 
lirttakas in consequence bought up all the tr(ies in the pbu^c, for the purpose of 
destroying them ; but, a gardemn* liaving presented him with some fruit he set the 
stone of a mango in the ground. “ Iji a moment the earth clove, a s]')rout appean'd, 
“ and a tree arose.” “ It was 300 cubits in circumference and laden with blossoms 
“ and the richest fruit.” * On tluj left of tlu; tree the Xing of Kosala and tlie 
inhabitants of the city are seen coming to w'orshq). On the right the unbolic\’ers 
fly, but at the same time ('xpressing their astonishment at what tlu>y see. 

If’I am correct in this identification it seems hardly doubtful that thi; feet in 
front of the tree must be taken as symbolizing the presence of Buddha. According 
to the legend he performed the miraidc, yet there is no one lujre represented who 
can be for one moment assumi'd to be intended for that augusl personage; but il’ 
this is so, it opens our eyes to a fact that I think the study of tliese sculptures foi*C('s 
upon us, which is, that the sacred feet are intended lo symbolize I he bodily presence 
of Buddha, wherever they are found. It may couseipiently be assumed that he was 
present in the scenes depieted in the upper and middle bas-reliefs on this pillar, 
but was not present in the lower. The figimc on the left wdth the umbrella over' 
his head was, in this case, the hero of that event Avhatever il may havii been. 

Something of the sauu? action is ri^peated in the lowest bas-relief on the pillar. 
Eour women on the left and four dwarfs on the right arc woi’shipping the Tree*. 
On the right stands the king or prince, witli the umbridla of state borne oviu' his 
head, in front of another IVee, witli a kneeling figure in front of the altar. On the 
right a man on an elephant pursu(\s or flics with a horseman. Ills horsi* has falhm 
on his knees, and he is biung knocked on tin* hi'ad by a dwarf with a mallet. 

' Of till* two grmt pilhirH of ilu; outer K;iil repre.si‘ii(i*J in this Plate, that on the lefi hand wa.s eoiiNidcred 
the most beautiful in the Elliot Collection. It was in con.scquenco sseleeted for tin* honour of being cxhibite<l, and 
was attached to the out(*r wall of tho India Musiaim at Fife House. The result has, howev(‘r, l)t‘(*ii nnfurtunati*. 
The frost of our winters has so destroyed the surface of the stone that il has in many easi s pcfled off to .such an 
extent that it is now difficult to trace the design, and the whole is in a degraded and ja rishing condition. 

^ Spence llarily, Manual of Buddhism, p. 296. There is a curious reseinbhmec brtwi eii ihi*-. niirach; and 
the Mango tree trick as now performed by Indian jugglers, making of course allowance for tin* exaggoratio.i 
that disfigures all Buddhist narratives as we now have tfiem. 
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Tlio incident here portrayed is the same as occurs on the upper beam of the 
Western Gateway at Sanehi, and is repeated at Amravati in tlic pillar Plate LXVL, 
and pi-obahly in other plae('s. Prom its being repeal'd these three times at least, 
it evidently was a fiivoxn-ito legend with the Buddhists in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. It represents an attack on the sacred Tree by an armed force, defeated 
by the prayers or intercession of the faithful. Without further information, however, it 
is hardly probahh; that we shall be able to identify either who the diseomfitted actors are 
in this scene, or what the particnilar tree is, or on what occasion the attack was made. 
My oAvn impn’ssion is, that, it represents the attack made by lu'rcdics and Brahmans, on 
the celebrated Tooth-brush Tree at Vilisaka as related by Uiouen Thsang, vol. I. p. 292. 

Tlu' two lower bas-reliefs on tin* right-hand jnllar of this Plate arc devoted to 
the sanif' stibjoet. Tn the centre a nmnber of women — there are no meji — are per- 
forming various acts of dc'votion, and bringing offerings to the sacred Tree. The; 
scene is laid in the centre of a village, the huts of which arc seen both above and 
on either hand. In the tower one all the actors arc men. Two in the centre 
present pieces of cloth or garments to the Tree, and those in the side compartments 
seem also to be bringing scarfs or similar objects. 

'fhe sacred feet are seen in the lower bas-relief and, if we arc right in our 

interpretation of their symbolizing the ])resene(‘ of Buddha, the offerings may be 
considered as made to him personally. In the central relief as there are no feet, 
it is the Tree, and the Tree only, to which Avorship seems to be directed. 

The upper sculpture is of a diffeivnt nature. In the (rentre a flight of Hansas or 

sacred geese are Avinging their way across what appears to bo a lake, betAveen two 

trc'cs. A hand issAU's from the* right-hand tree, Avith two circular objects in ^t, and 
the g('(*s(^ under it look as if falling dead on the shore, hut it maybe they are only 

flying doAAmAvards. On the sand aiv five impressions of the saered feet,— there were 

probably originally eight, — and tAvo birds, apparently peaco(!ks, are somcAvhat indis- 
tinctly seen strutting on the sand. I haA'e met Avith no legend that explains all 
the incidents depicted in the bas-relief, but it sc('ms probable that it is an early form 
of a .Tataka, still found in Ceylon. "The royal ITansa assembled all his .subjects 
“ in an cxtensiAa* plain, that his daughter might choose a husband from among 

" them. »Shc chose the peacock, at AA'hich the vain bird was .so elated that ho raised 
" his tail, and made .such a display as to disgust the king, who in consequence 

“ broke off the match.” '■ If this is the legend, all that can bo said is that what 

is here represented nmst b(' an earlier fonii.' On the left hand are several Avomcn 
presenting flowers in pots, and on the right the NAga RajA, Avith his seven-headed 
snake hood, and behind him his three wives, over each of whose heads may be seen 
the single-head<'d snake, Avhi(di always marks them.’* 

1 Upluiin’ts Historical ik>oks of Ceylon, vol. III. p. 289. 

- Tlicrc is another tpiolc*! by Sehiofner (Tnmsiiotioiis o( tin* St. Petersburf^ Acwlcniy, 1851, 238) 

from a Tliibelaii life of Buddha, Avhieli may bo tho ono referred to. Deviwiatta, it is there related, wounded a 
<^oo>e. whicli ftdl into the garden of (he Tknli.sattwa. He extracted the aiTow, and having cured the wound let it 
go. It was elaiined, Iiowcmt, by (In* sportsman, and lieiieo arose, a serious (puirrel. A tree figures a.s the mojijt 
important iVatnro in tlii.s legond, which may bo that oiui on the left hand ; but no hand from another tree, and no 
f)cacocks. On (lie wliole the juohaliility seem.s to be that there was an older legend which i.s here r(*presentcd, 
and wliich was aib rwai’fls broken up into nm,ierous fragments. 

^ 'flic inscription, will lie found in Aj>pendix E., Nos. XVJI. and XIV. They merely record the names 
of the ihaiors. 
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TLATl] LTX. 

There is no difficulty in vc'ccgnizing flic principal fii'ure iu tlio two ccuti’al circles 
of the pillars in Plato LTX. In tlu; first it is the Prince* Siddharllia riding' forth 
from the city gate, with all the insignia of his ranh. The unihrclla of state is home 
over his head; Chaori l)(*arcrs attend on either hand, and music and dancing precede 
him. The glory round his head marks him as the elect — the future* re*ge*nerate)r of 
the world. This is the first time we; me'.e*t Avith this elistinguishing mark, as there 
are no glories at Sanchi, thenigh they are found commonly behind the* he*aels e)f saints 
in the Peshawer sculptures. 

As in the procc.ssional scenes at Saiichi (ante p. 147), we naturally loejk here 
for something that might indicate this as reprose;nt ing one of the pre;dictivi* signs 
of the more moelern Buddhist legcnels. Nothing, however, e)f the sort can be detected 
here, nor, so far as I know, in any of the .sculptures e)f (*ithcr the Sanchi or Amravati 
Topes. 

In the circh* of tin; right-hand pictun^ we have the same individual after la* had 
attained Buddhahood, in the robes in which he is always represented after apparenliy 
i,he second or third century of oni* era. On his right a Avoman, moie I'ully clofhed 
than any other AA'oman in these sculptures, jiresents a boy to him, avTio cateh(;s hold 
of his garment as if entreating him to come Avith him. The boy’s toys an* s(*(*n in the 
foreground. It hardly seems doubtful hut that this r(*prcs(>nts Yasodhara and lier son 
llflliula entreating the great ascetic to return home* to ihem, and re-occu](y the position 
due to his rank and his duties as a ])rinec and a fatlua-. 

The figures around Buddha arc his disciples, among Avhom will be remarked in 

the foreground a hump-backed Avoman (Kubja), Avho frequ(*ntly reaiipears in the 
sculptiu’cs. 

Tlie loAVcr bas-reliefs on both tlies(* pillars seem to continue flu* subjeels r(*2)re.s(*nt(*(l 
in the principal circles. In Ihe ceufre of the l(*fl-haud pillai* av(; have Siddhartha 
Avith the glory round his head; one man kissing his feet, and others in reverential 
attitudes; and beside him “the ITorse,” to Avhom aac shall frequenlly hav»* occasion 
to revert hereafter. On the left of this a man bearing a relic in a tray ; t he same as 
seen in Plate LI., whatever it may be. Below him is a Nt\g:i BtljA. in a kne(*ling 
attitude. On the right is the worshij) of the Chakra or Wh(*el, Avith Ihe usual 
accompaniments, and two antoloj)es in the foreground. Evidently the same scene 

as that represented at Sanchi, Plato XXIX., but in this instanc<* Avith a Ihroiii* iu 

front of the Whc(;l, and a relic or cushion on il. 

The story told in the loAVCr bas-relief of the light-hand jiillar is easily madt* out. 
A prince is seated on a couch, .surrounded by his attendants, and a boy with a boAV' 


1 It is worthy of remark that at Saiictii the prince is always in liis chariot, at Amravati on horseback. 
Theix; is only on<. (chariot in all the sculptures at Amravati, Plate LXXXVI., aiul thi' sulycct of that ba'-rclicf is 
w'ngulorly connected with Sanchi. 
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sooms to ask him to join in the chaso or souk; martial «*xerciso. In the central 
compartment he resists the temptations of the daughters of MAra, or some other 
hevy of females, nho wish to take possession of him;* and in the third, having 
assumed the priestly I'ohes, t, (‘aches a multitude under a Bo Tree. It looks at first 
sight as if intended for an epitonu* of the lift' of Buddha, hut it may he doubted 
whether he is really th(' pc'rson intended lu're, as in none of the three compartments 
has lu' a glory round his lu'ad, and it is hardly probable that in tin' same pillar he 
would he represent('d with and without, this accompaniment. It may be some 
Bodhisattwa, but on the wlioh' I am inclined to believe that it may repr(\s(‘nt 
scenes in tlu' lift' of Babida, who s('('ms ecniaiiJy to be the hero of the central 
bas-relief; and if tin's is so nothing can be more natural than that his story should 
be eontiniK'd on tlu' same jdllar. This prince, according to the legend, at the age 
of tw('nty, assumed tin' garb of a priest and shortly after, by his father’s teaching 
rose to the rank of a llabat.- It AAdll be observed that the old woman who appears 
lu'hind the boy in the {!entral picture re-appears in the left-hatul hnver picture. Is 
she the mother of Yasodara ? 

'file two upp('r has-r('li('fs ari' too comph'tely destroyed for their subjects to be 
made out. We can just sec in the central bas-relief of the h'fl-hand jiillar that 
some person or object is Ix'ing worshippc'd by women in the usual attitude, and on 
the right-band jiillav that Buddha himself is seated in the usual cross-legged attitude, 
and being worshippc'd by his followers. Wc can, however, restore with tohwablc 
certainty the np])er rejiresentation on the left of the left-hand pillar by comparing 
it with the h'ft-hand pillar, Plate LI., or Plate LXXlil., Pig. 2. The man whose 
legs only appear, almost certainly bor<' a tray on hi.s head, on which stood a cup 
or some similar object, and the others are reverencing it, whatever it may have 
been. 

It will be observed the ri'jircsentation of Buddha here is very far in advance of 
anything found on the Gateways at Sanchi, and much more nearly resembling the 
modern rt'prescntations found everywhere. Th(' Avholc of the scenes, indecRl, represented 
on th('s(' two |nllars, show a progress, which not only in style but in fullness of 
h'gendary detail, which must have reepired the 300 years that elapsed between tin! 
('X('Cution of the two monuments. 

— - . 

^ This seem* lu-furs moni in detail, PlaUi LXIir,, wIuu’g it will more especially rcfeiTod to. 

2 Ili^aiBhl, JUiniicsc Lcf^ciKl of Buddha, p. 229, Journal Amcr. Orient. Soc. 111. 69. llis haviiifi; entered the 
priesthood by no means pivcliidcH his havin*;; succeeded to the tlironc of Kapilavastu on the death' of his grand- 
father. In Burmnh, at the present day, nothing is so coiniuon as for members of the upper classes to becomt^ 
[aieht**. Some remain so, but many mure resuim; their civil status after three or four years* probation. A 
young liurmesf gentleman looks on enkuing the prie.stliootl very much as an undergraduate in one of our 
Muiiimonastic college'' at ( ).\ lord or Cambridge regards bis wearing ft surjdicc in chapel. Many in our country 
remain in the priesthood, but as many return to civil life. 
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I ’LATE LX. 

The palacft sccnos portrayed on the two pillars in this Plato arr* araonj? the 
most elegant of the Ami’avati sculptures, and interesting as piclmrs ol’ life in 
India during the loui’th eentnry, though it is not easy to aflix any particular 
story to the scenes they represent. Still, as the scaled figure in the ui)per part 
of the cent ml eirch* of tlui right-hand pillar has a glory round his head, we 
cannot refus(! to recognise him as the Prince Siddhartha ; and if so, the scenes 
represent the Harem at Kapilavastu, which he deserted to devote himself to save his 
fellow creatures from sin and death. 

In front of him, two of the ladies of tin* Harem aiu playing at Pachisi, or 
drafts, or some such game, wdiile others are looking on ; and in front of them a 
very gmceful figure is dancing, while anotln'r plays on the fint(‘, a third on a 
guitar, and one on a drum. Othere are listening or applauding, and one* child 
(is it the infant Eahula?) appears in the foreground. 

In the lower has-relief a Print**' is seated on a eoneh, prohahly the same as 
in the upper has-relief tlnjugh he has no gloi-j* behind his head, in confi'n'uce Avith 
a NAga HAjA, and in front of them two women are seated, most probably their 
wives. On the left are the NAga RAjiVs pc'oph*. On th*'. right tlie eountiy ])Cople 
are bringing presents of cattle, IViiit, &«., to the seated llAjAs, while one is feeding 
or making an olTering to a tame snake that lives in a curiously constructed (a'll in 
the left-hand corner of the bas-relief. 

The head of the principal figure of the cireh* of the left-hand pillar is so 
completely destroyed that we cannot now^ know whether he bad a nimbus round 
his head or not, nor consequently whether he is the same as the pei*s(ui represented 
on the right-hand piUar. Most iwobably he is. The object of tbe sculpt in**! is to 
represent tbe entertainment of tAvo distingnisbed guests. They are seated on a 
dais, on the King’s right hand, Avith a tabh? in front of each. Tlu^ majm* domo’ 
stands between the llaja and his guests, and presents something to the nearest; 
while a girl in front, olfers apparently something to drink. In front of her, Avith 
his ba(!k to the spectators, is a man seated in one of tfioso square-backed chaii*s 
which are common, in these sculptures. The Queen sits on the llaja’s left, in a 
chair of another and more elegant pattern, but extremely like the modern chairs 
we now use. To those familiar with Indian liabits at the present day, fcAV things 
are more curious than the fact that all dignitaries in these sculptures are aluays 
seated on chairs or sofas, like Eiu’opcans; never on the groimd or on eusbions 
cross-legged, as is the universal practice now-a-days. The only ditference seems to 
oc that the seat of the chair or throne must alAAJiys have been made wide enongb 
for the sitter to put up one leg on it, as ibis seems to have been the fashionable 
attitude. 

In the central picture some of the women arc seated on stools, some on chairs; 
hut in both the circular bas-reliefs, as in llie lower one on the left hand of the 

( 8215 .) 
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IcCt-hand pillar, the Raja is seated on a throne Avith a squai’e back, ornamented 
Ayith lions’ heads. 

In the centre of the foreground of the circular bas-relief of the left-hand 
pillar, is a child attended by tAvo Avomen, one old and one very much younger. 
This Avould seem to connect tin? tAvo bas-reliefs as representing the same persons, 
and if that is so, it scarcely admits of doubt but that the principal figure in 
both is intended for the Prince Siddhhrtha, and the child in that case must be 
his son RAhula. 

The loAver bas-relief under the central circle on this pillar is one of the most 
curious and interesting of the Amravati sculptures. It represents the legend of 
King Sivi Avho, to redeem the life of a pigeon Avhieh had claimed his protection, 
offered to the falcon that Avas pm'suing it an equivalent Aveight of his OAvn flesh 
cut from his right thigh. The story goes on to relate that the dove, Avhich Avas 
an inctu'nation of Agni, Avont on increasing in Avcight supernaturally to such an 
extent that in order to counterpoise it he Avas obliged to cut off, and throAV all 
his flesh into the scales, and then his aaIioIc body, Avhen Indra Avho Aras personified 
by the falcon acknoAvlcdgcd his goodness and the greatness of his self-sacriflcc. 

The Sivi .Idtaka has not been translated, but I learn from Ilcrr Pausboll that 
this is not the form of the story there related, and the particulars given above 
are taken from the Mahabharata Avherc the story is told twice over with very 
slight variations.' It is also allude<l to by Pa-hian who, enumerating the sacrifices 
of Bodhisatwa, says, “he mangled his flesh to deliver a dove from the hawk,”* 
and it certainly was a favourite legend of the early Buddhists. I do not detect it 
at Sanchi, but it ocem-s twice at least a^ain at Ami’avati, Plate LXXXII. and 
Plate LXXXIII., probably also in LXXXI. It occiu’s also in the sculptures at Boro 
Buddor in Java, and I have no doubt Avill be found clsCAvhere AA'hen looked for. 

The Gateway in this last bas-relief is ciu’ious, as almost literally reproducing 
those at Sanchi. There are at Amravati at. least a dozen representiitions of the 
same thing, all nearly though not exactly alike, but all evidently intended to 
represent a Avoodcu erection, such as it can hardly be doubted suggested those , at 
Sanchi. Though these are in stone, this material did not at once supersede the 
AA'ooden form which continued to be employed long afterAvards in India, and is to 
be found everyAvhere at the present day in China. 


' FiiucUe’s TraiiMlnlion, vol. lit. p. .547 ft iiiwl vol. IV. p. 2.53 ft swpi. For these two references I 

am indebted to my friend Mr. Childerij of the India Office Library. 

- Bcafri tiTinslation, p. 156. 
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PLATE LXI. 

TiXKJii'j (Iocs not sconi to bo any sis^u or symbol by Avhicb wo can attach a name 
to any of tlm actors in llu' scenes p()i‘iray(Hl in the principal circle of tlu' rif'bt-band 
portion of Plate LXI., IlKjuf'lx it is <!asy to <lc.scrib(i tlu! action. It is (jvicU'iitly a dis- 
putation held b('tAVCcn two men, one of whom, of superior rank, sits in the middle of 
tlic picture, and lays down tlu^ law in an authoritative manner. The otlier, on a lower 
scat, is evidently reprcscntc'd as beat<‘n in argument. Between the two disi)utants 
sits an old man with something like a book on liis laj), the arbiter in the eoul(‘st, 
and behind him an attendant appai'cntly with rofrc'sbmcnts. Another man is standing 
in a gateway of the Sanchi type, and turning to listen. The rest of the audience 
arc all women, ten of tlumi ai-e there as lisl(m(‘rs only, an eleventh bears a fan, 
and a twelfth food. This presence of women in such scenes as these is one of the 
remarkable features of the scmlptures, both here aiul at. Sanchi. Not. only do they 
take part in every action almost without exception, Init seem almost as imi)Ovtaat 
as the male) actors. Certainly the idea of a V('i1cd or Pm’dab woman had not occurred 
to the Hindus wh(!n these sculptures were executed. 

In the lower bas-relicd' the king or prince issues from one of these Sanchi 
portals, followed by his wife, to meet, or feed a body of mendicant friars or monks. 
It is the first appearance of these noh'd priests in tlu'se sculptures, and is the more 
remarkable as there are sf'veral other instances in which they appear at, Amravati, 
hut, as before mentioned, no trace of them is to be found at Sanchi. 'fln^ absence 
of priests is the more remarkable, because if avc were to belicivc Buddhist books, 
they flocked in thousands and tens of thousands from all parts of India to attend 
the great convocations held five or six centuries before these sculptures wen^ 
connnenced.^ 


^ In tbo Mulmwiuiso tluTt* is a (.airions fmimcration (pago 171) ot* tho prit‘sts who arc sai<l to havo atlrmlotl 
at tlni declicnf ion of the Iluanwolli dagoba at Anuradhapurn, lo7 u.O. As, however, the Mabawanso was eoni[)iled 
or reduced to its present form by Ruddhagbosa (a.d. 408), it may bo taken rather us ladongiiig to th(‘ fourtli or to 
the beginning of the fifth century ; and though no doulit a gross exaggeration, may be fairly understood as 
irulicatiug the relative imporlnnee of Ruddhi&m in the various countries of Tialia at tlie tiint* when the Amravati 
buildings were in eourse of erection. 

Indagutto, from RAjagaha (Rajagriha) , - . - . brought 8, OCX) theros. 

Dhamniaseno, from Ihipattana Temjdt*, near Benares - - - - „ 12,000 „ 

Piymlassi, from (he Jetovihara Sravasti ()0,0(X) „ 

Buddharakkito, from Wcsfdi (on the (lunduk) - - - - „ l8j(X)0 ,, 

Dhammarakkito, from Kosamhia (Kfdiiijar) 3(),0tX) „ 

The same thcro from Ujjoni (Ougein) 40,0(X) „ 

Mittinno, from tho Asoka Temple Pu}»phapnrH (Patna) - - - 100, (XK) „ 

Rettinuo, from Kasinira (Kashnierc) 280, CXX) „ 

MahadAwo, from Pullawabhago 1,400,000 ,, 

Dhainmanikkito, from Alasada (Alexandria), eapilal of the Yona country (Cabnl) „ 30,000 „ • 

Uttaro, from tho Uttania Temple, in tho wilderness of Winjha - - » (iO,(XX) „ 

Chittagutto, from the B6<ihimando (GayA) 30,000 „ 

Chandagutto, from Wanawaso country - - - ' - 80,(XX) „ 

SCiriagutto, from the KAlAso Vihara 9G,000 „ 
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Tlic story of the left-hand pillar is perhaps more graphically told than almost any 
other on these pillars. A king is seated on his throne, to whom a messenger with 
clasped hands brings intelligence or solicits orders. In Iront of him a part of the 
army is seen defending the walls of the citadel, hnd on the left hand the moveable 
force is sallying from the city gate. In front the infantry, in attitudes of great 
excitement, aro seen advancing to the fight, and the rear is brought up by horsemen 
and elephants, all remarkably well drawn and foreshortened. In the foreground one 
of the enemy falls on his knees to beg pardon and mercy. 

If the lower part of the pillar had been preserved, we might have seen tho 
result of tliis sally. It no doubt was successful, and as women appear in the 
fragments that remain the whole ended probably in triumph. 

According to tho Lalita-Vistara' and other Indian works, a perfect army always 
consists of four arms, elephants and horsemen, (ihariots and infantry. Three of 
these arc represented here, but strange to say the chariots arc absent, as they always 
are at Amravati, though, as before remarked, they arc so prominent at Sanchi. This 
jirobably is owing to some local peculiarity which could only be discovered on the 
spot. It can hardly bo that they had gone out of fashion, because in the great 
temple of Nakon Vat, in Cambodia, built probably eight ccntmics after Amravati,^ 
chariots are everywhere used by tho chiefs in war, and with wheels as perfect and 
as light as (!ould be made now by a London coach-builder. Those who know how 
much civilization is involved in a jx^rfcct wheel will acquire a liighcr estimate of 
the stage reached by the Snake-worshippers there, from these mechanical appliances, 
than even from their simlpturcs theraselves. 

Taken altogether, this pillar, both in its decorations and its sculptiux5S, is one of 
the most elegant at Ami’avati, and it would conseq\iently bo extremely interesting 
if its inscription told us something of its story. All, however, wo gather from it is 
that the pillar was the gift of three men and their three wives.* 

It is so much narrower than the others just described, that it evidently did 
not form one of the regular pillax’s of the outer Hail, but as it is the same height 
and tho circles are the same distance from centre to centre, it probably belonged 
to one of the projecting Gateways, either as an angle column, or on some return 
where narrower pillars only could be introduced. 


Except few of tho lust, all those cun ho idonlifiwl, and their modern names arc^igivon. Pollawubhaj^o, 
from its importance and its position between Kashmcrc and Kabul, can hardly represent any other country than 
the Punjab. 

The two last liavt^ not been identitiod, but I cannot help fancying that the name Winjha is no other than 
Vt’tigi, or tlm country in which Amravati is sitimUtl, though tho fact must not ho overlooked that in tho 19th 
chapter ol’ tho Mahawan.so, Winjlia (Vindliya ?) is applicnl to some place near tho Ganges hetwoon Patna and the 
sea. Nothing, however, is so common as duplicate names in India, and as Amravati then existed it iiiuet havo 
been represented, or at all events it was known to BuddJiaghoso, and could hardly have been omiUetl. 

Jt will he observed there i.s no mention of Dravida. nor any hint of any Buddhist establishment south of the 
Nerbu(hlu, unless the Uttania Temple really is the Pali synonym for Amravati. ILid there been any Buddhist 
esIablislimoLits in the south tliey, being so much nearer Ceylon, could not fail to have l)ecn rejiresonted at this 
greAt gathering. 

^ See also the Niti-sara, ov Klcments of Polity, by Kamauduki. Calcutta, 1861, ch. 19. 

2 See History of Architecture, by the Author, vol. II. p. 713, et seqq. 

* See Appendix E., No. XII J. 
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PLATE LXII. 

The two circular bas-rclicfs represented in tins Plate are the two most perfect 
of their class in the collection, and have consequently been photographed to a larg«'r 
scale in order to make their details more easily visible. The upper one Colonel 
Mackenzie considered as the most elegant of the Amravati sculptures,^ an opinion 
in which ho probably was not far Avrong. It is somewhat weather-worn, however, 
now, and was very seriously damaged on its return from the late Preneh Exhibition. 

The action is simple. A casket containing a relic is placed on the throne under 
an elaborate canopy, and is being worshipped by the Nilga Eajit and his people. The 
N&ga stands in the centre, with the seven-headed snake hood over him, and the 
two attendants on cither hand, with ChaorLs, have also the same canopy. It is not 
easy to see whether the two men Avith their liands clasped over their heads tu’c NAgas 
also, but the probability is that they are. None of the men behind him have the 
snake hood, but the twelve females in the foreground have all of them a single 
snake on the back of their heads. The whole is, however, .arranged so much more 
elegantly than at Sanchi (Plate XXIV.), that it is not offensive, and the .snakes 
would not, indeed, be noticed imlcss attention was directed to them. The two standing 
female figures on either hand are singularly elegant, especially the one buying the 
Avreath to present to the relic, — or at least she was before her visit to Paris. 

It is probably in vain to inquire what the relic is that is enclosed in this casket. 
If the conjectures hazarded above with regard to the visit of the Tooth relic to tliis 
place have any foundation, it is by no means impossible that the famed Delada may 
be contained within, and is here exposed temporarily on the throne to be Avoi'shi])pca 
by the N%a and his people.' 

Both the tlironc and the canopy or umbrella over it arc singularly rich and 
elegant specimens of the furniture of the period. Such thrones 
frequently occur, but no such canopy in any other of the 
sculptures. 

The lower circle contains no peg on which it will, I fear, 
bo possible to hang a story. It is simply this, tAVo Hindu 


1 From a pencil note in his hund^vriting ou the drawing of this sculpture 
in Ids book. 

2 In the Tojk) at Manikyola, opened by General Ventura, a casket was found, 
of which the annexed is a repre,sontation. It contained only fragments of amber 
in a brown liquid, but the inscription not yet having hoen satisfactorily made 
out, we are ignorant to whom it belonged. See Thomas, Edition of Piinsep, 
vol. I. p. 97, et seqq., and Professor Dowson, in vol. XX. p. 2 14, f J. R. A. S. 
It probably belongs to a date not fur distant from the Christian era. The casket 
represented in Woodcut No. 14, p. 95, is, perlmps, even moni like the one wor- 
shipped by the Noga RAjA in this bas-relief. It, too, was found in a To])e at 
Manikyala, and, to judge from tho coins that were found with it, should he of about 
the same age. Its form, however, and other circumstances, incline mo to think it 
may be more modem. 


No. 



Relic Casklt from 
Manikyala. 
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gentlemen, — they arc not Eajas, as they have no umbrellas of state borne over them,— 
not much burdened with clothing, arc seated on a sofa of modem form, listening to a 
concert of music, Avhich is being performed by a number of women in the foreground. 
Eighteen Avomen seem to be engaged in the performance. Three are playing on harps, 
threui or four on drums, some on flutes, one is blowing a horn, and others are per- 
forming on instruments, the nature of which it is not easy to make out. One woman, 
Avith her back to the spectator, standing in the centre, appears to be the leader, and is 
beating time with her hands. In front of her, with one foot on a stool or drum, is 
the prima ilonna, accompanying her voice Avith a harp. She has short curly hair, and, 
like all the musicians, rather a sharp Eoman nose, extremely unlike the men or any 
other of their Avomen. It will also be observed, she alone of all the Avomen has no 
bangles on her ancles, though she has on her Avrists. Besides the eighteen performers 
two others of the same race will be observed on the right of the circle : one with her 
hands joiiu'd is addressing the principal Queen, while another lower down seems to 
cov(*t the bead belt of a girl she is talking to. Whoever these performers are they 
are a class wo have not met before, nor do aac, so far as T can make out, meet 
them again. They are very unlike all the other people represented in the sculptures, 
and very easily distinguishable from those of a different race in this bas-relief. The 
latter have all rather flat noses, and a more Tartar-like cast of features than arc 
g<>nerally seen in these sculptures. Arc they Gonds ? The performers, on the 
contrary, hav(' singularly sharp fcatiwes and prominent Roman noses, and seem to 
have (mrly heads, hut nothing in the least approaching the Negro type in any Avay. 
Ar(‘ they Gypsies ? 

Besides the musicians and the gentlemen on the sofa, there arc three ladies of 
rank, Iavo on the right and one on the hfft of the picture, who are accommodated 
Avifh chairs. Their principal articles of dress arc their bangles and their bead belt 
beloAv their Avaists.' There arc Iavo little girls in the foreground, and about twenty 
others, avIio seem to be the attendants on inmates of the llarem. 

One other point requires notice. Below the sofa are two things that look like jars 
or pots, and if they arc vessels, evidently containing some drink for the refreshment 
of those seated upon it. The same thing was observed at Sanchi (Plate XXX. and 
XXXVTT.). There it certainly contained some intoxicating fluid. I am afraid that in 
this instance also they contain something stronger than Avater, unless indeed they 
arc the su[)ports of the sofa which is a possible, but hardly a probable, solution of 
their presence. 


’ “ Oh tlic nn(it.of tht‘ CIuhkIh. district (the Oond district neiircHt Anirftvati) the men wear no covering for 
their heiult* or (lie ufiper part ol their bodies. Tlie women dock themsolves with thirty to forty beads, to which 
some add a necklace of pendent bells. Bangles of zinc adorn their wrists, and a chain of the sntno metal is 
■suspended from the hair, and attached to a large lioss stuck in the oar. But the greatest peculiarity connected 
wi(h (lu'ir costume is the practice that prevails, in more remote districts, of the women wearing no clothes at all ; 
instead of which they fasten with a string passing round their waists a bunch of leafy twigs to cover them before 
and behind.” Burring the twigs, which seem to bo a 'modern innovation, nothing can more correctly describe 
the costumes of the sculptures than the above extract from Mr. Hislop’s paper on the Gonds, edited by Sir R. 
Temple, p. 8. 
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PLATE LXIIT. 

The three circles represented in this Plato ai-e the only oilier interniediaU^ 
sculptured circles in the Indian Museum. All three are so much damaged and 
weathor-wom that it is extremely difficult to make out their details, and to I’eel 
certam about their story. The subject of the upper one is clearly a timijilation seem', 
and is a more detailed representation of the central bas-relief on the lower comjiart- 
ment of the right-hand pillar (Plate LIX.). A man in great Avrath drives from him 
a number of females, some of whom are in the act of asking favours; soimi are 
laughing, some going quietly away, but others hiive tumbled down, and arc being 
apparently trampled upon. The first impression is, that this is meant to represent 
the temptation to which Buddha was subjected by the Apsaras, tlu^ daughters of 
Mhra, as described at length in the Lalita-Vist-ara.' In CA^ry respect it Avould 
answer for this legend but for the attitude of the main figure. The nearly perfeided 
Buddha replied calmly to all their seductions, that In; had conquered all the passions, 
and that love of women had long since ceased to inflnenee him. IT(! looked on 
them as mer(5 illusions, and their powcw Avas gone. It Avas by calmness and dignity 
that he repidsfid them. This figure is in violent action. lie holds a stick — it may 
be a boAV— in his hand, and seems in wrath. All this is so unlikes Buddhism that 
Avc must probably look clscAvhcrc for a solution of the myth, though it may only be 
an earlier form of it than that found in the Lalita-Vistara. It might be suggested 
that the face of the principal and only male figure being destroyed, avc mistake th«' 
action; but the representation on Plate LIX. negatives this hypothesis. Tln'i'c th<^ 
face and the figure arc complete, and in that instance they (!an hardly be assumed 
to be identical Avith those of the principal figure in the ceniral circle above them. 
On the whole I am inclined to believe rather that Rahula is the hero of the scene, 
but the Lalita-Vistara and our other insual authorities on Buddhist tradition, arc so 
singularly silent with regard to him or his connexion Avith his father’s preaching, 
that I do not know where to look for elucidations. Some oiu; more familiar with 
Buddhist legends than I can pretend to be, may probably suggest an inter])rctation. 

Though tbo upper part is broken off, this is one of the few carcles that haA'c 
not been trimmed. It retains the flanges by Avhich it Avas fitted into the pillara 
nearly entire. 

The middle circle is entire though weather-worn. It represents a Hindu chief. • 
He has the Chaori, but no umbrella, and is followed by one of his wives on the 
left hand. Two others are on the right, worshipping a throne, or a circular object 
placed on one. It is extremely difficult to feel certain Avhat the object may be, 
though we shall frequently meet with it again in these sculptures; generally 
however, there are two of them. Most probably it is a measure called a Drona, or 


^ Lalita-Vi»tara, p. 306, et se<pp 
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Dona, and contains a relic or relies, but it may also possibly be only a cushion, 
though in that ease it is difficult to understand what the object is which the people 
are represented as worshipping. Tliere is no other object in this bas-relief which 
can bo considered an idol. Two men like shaven priests stand behind the throne, 
with their hands joined in the attitude of prayer, and behind them nine women, also 
worshipping. Several women in the foreground are in attitudes of violent devotion, 
one has fallen, in her ecstasies, quite on her back. This circle also retains a portion 
of its flanges. 

Tlic thu'd or lowest circle in this Plato refers to some legend to which it probably 
will not be easy to give a name. It mcay bo wholly local. A Baja, with the 
umbrella of state over his head, stands in a very easy and graceful attitude, leaning 
on bis horse, which issues from the portal of the palace led by a groom in very 
complete clothing. The Baja is addressing or being addressed by an old lady seated 
on a couch or easy chair on his right. She is surrounded by her handmaidens, 
some of whom in the foreground seem to be busy preparing wreaths, while one is 
taking something out of a box. In front of the hero a number of objects are 
spread out on a tray or table. They look like lotus flowers, but they may be 
refreshments of some sort. 

At the time the bas-relief was sculptured everyone of course could recognise who 
the old lady was, and who her son, as easily as we can name at once the Virgin 
Maiy or her Son in any picture of the Italian school, but without some symbol it 
is as difficult to do so with these Buddhist sculptm*es. Just as in our modem 
exhibitions it frequently is impossible to guess what subject any particular picture 
is intended to represent, without referring to the catalogue, which in this instance 
we do not happen to possess. It will be observed that the Trisul ornament surmounts 
the Gateway in the background precisely as at Sanchi. The pillars had, apparently, 
lion capitals ; but the sculpture is too much worn to feel sure of this. 

It is to be regretted that a greater number of these circles have not been 
rescued. Originally there must have been 100 or 120 at least, and judging from the 
interest of five which the Museum possesses, the whole, when complete, must have 
fomed a very complete picturc-biblo of Buddliist tradition, as understood at the 
time they were executed. They arc so light and so easily handled, however, that 
it is to bo feared the greater number have been carried away, and**cither built into 
walls as ornaments, or what is more probable, burnt for lime. 
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PLATE LXIV. 

Tiiii pliotogrflplis oil Plate IjXIV. v<*pi‘cscnt tlie only two fragments of tlio iniKT 
face of the frieze of the great Pail which have reached this country. 'I’his is to hi' 
regretted, as the sculpture is singularly spirited, and a has-relicf 130* feet long, which 
ca(!h quadrant must have possessed when eom])lete, eould hardly have faih>d to tell 
a story apd to give a distinct idea of the arts of the ag(> in ivliich it was executed. 
As it is, we must content oursedves with two fragments, each only a little more' 
than 8 feet long 17 fi'et out ot 500 — and the lower one so mueh weather-worn as 

to lose! very much of the spirit it originally possessi'd. 

Tn the upper fragment we have on the left hand a prince seated on a throne 
inside a city, surrounded hy a host of adnuT-ers doing him homage ; and above, two 
of his wives looking out of a window. Next W(> have a jn-ocession, with elephants 
and horsemen, issuing from the city gates, escorting what aiqx'ars to he the principal 
ohjc'ct of the ceremonial. Prom the ruined and worn state of the stone* it is not 
easy to feel sure what this is intended to represent. Tin* lower part of it, is cer- 
tainly an ark or palankeen, shaped like a boat, and borne on the shoulders of 
men with short curly hair. Tdie upp(*r part may he inteiuh'd to n'prcsc'iit four 
figures seated in the ark, under a canopy, or if, as I fancy, it is meant to repre- 

sent a ship, tliis may he a rude way of deiiieting the sails and (‘(piijnnent. The 

hoat-like form forcibly recalls the golden ship which tlu* King of C(>ylon orilered 
to convey the relics to the Diamond Sands. It is too big, if the scale is to he 
depended upon, for the golden ship, and too small for the wooden one, hut as the 
whole representation is conventional, it seems dilTicult to escape tlui coin iidion that it 
is intended to riJpresent the identical relic vessel mentioned in the legend, and if this 

is so it becomes a most satisfactory confirnmtion of the conjectures hazarded above, 

proving, it appears to me incontestably that they were not without foundation. As the 
procession approaches him, the Raja, who is easily recognised in the c('nti-c of the 
picture from the Chatta home over him, descends from his (dephant and proc(*eds 
on foot to the sacred Bo-tree, in front of which, and under whose shadti the throne 
is placed for the recc'ption of the relics. 

There is anotlun* representation in Plato LXXXTV. of a 2>roccssion hearing what 
is appai'cntly the same or at least a similar ohjesd. in that Plate there arc certainly 
two persons seated in front, and three more inside the litter, or whatev(‘r it may 
he and they seem bringing a nuinher of presents whi(di are depicted in front. 
Taking the two together I see nothing in the representation to militate against 
the idea that this bas-relief may represent Danta Kumam and llemamalA, bringing 
the relics from Ceylon, as recorded above, page 177. 

It is not clear whether the space within the gateway of tlu; Sanchi type is 
to be considered as a separate picture, and that the cu.shion-likc ornament at the 
back of the chair is meant to be represented as already containing the relics or only 
prepared for their reception. A number of persons are represented as already 

( 8216 .) C C 
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worshipping cither the object on the throne or the tree behind it. Beyond the tree 
on the right there is a division whore a new subject certainly begins. 

Tliere is a very legible inscription on this frieze, but unfortunately it is im- 
perfect at the beginning, and what remains only records that the bas-relief is the 
gift of the five daughters of Maditi, with their sons and two slaves, whose names 
are given.’ 

The lower sculpture represents a procession issuing in like manner from the city 
gate, and proceeding to a Dagoba with all the accompaniments with which we shall 
presently become so familiar. 

There is the Tee, the five steles or pillars on each face, the Rail with its four 
projecting Gateways, each Avith two lions, and on tlic front of the Dagoba the 
seven-lteadcd Nilga in the principal place usually occupied by Buddha himself, 
showing that at Amravati at least the two were considered interchangeable and 
entitled to equal honour. 

Beyond the Dagoba, to the right, are three separate subjects, first, seven men 
' in the \isual Hindu costume, listening to a man in priestly robes who is preaching, 
with three other monks standing behind him. The head of the principal figm'e 
is unfortunately broken off, so wo cannot be sure who is intended. It may be 
Buddha himself. In the next 'division five men are listcming to a seated priest 
expounding, and accompanied by four others of his order. Above them, there is 
a sacred tree in a square; enclosure. The last scene represents the Raja, or Hindu 
cliief, pouring water from the mysterious spouted vessel on the. hands of a priest, 
probably tonfirming a grant. Behind him arc some fragments which seem to repre- 
sent a monastery. The frsigments of marble would, bowever, require to be very 
carefully fitted tog(;thcr bcfori; they could l)c reproduced by photography. They are 
certainly parts of this bas-relief, and when put together may be of some interest. 

No women appear on either of these bas-reliefs, except the tAVO in each fragment 
looking out of the Avindows on the extreme left of each. 

Though so much injured as to make it a little difficult to judge correctly, I 
look on these two fragments of the frieze, with the left-hand pillar in Plate XLI., 
as the masterpieces of Amravati art. They certainly arc more spirited and teU 
their story more distinctly than any othei*s of those which have been brought to this 
country. 


^ Spo Apppiidix E., No. I. 
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PLATE LXV. 

This Plato contains three fragments of friezes similar in dimensions to that 
described in the last Plate, hnt certainly not parts of llie same (mntinnons decoration. 
The first, on the left hand at the top, is not only different in stylo, hut is three inches 
less in depth, and must therefore have belonged to some other part of the building. 
Pig. 2 may bo part of another quadrant; its depth is exactly 2 fi^et, like the others 
in the last Plate. Pig. 3 I fancy must hav(5 Ixdonged to one of the returns of the 
Gateways. It is a complete picture in itself, and if it belonged to the outer Rail, 
could only have been placed in some such detached position. 

Pig. 1, besides its inferior style, is drendfully weather-worn, so that it is 

difiicult to make out the subject. In the first (compartment we have a Uiudu Raja, 

with his teapot, jjouring water on the hand of a man who earri(‘s a parasol, and he 
is accompanied by another man who likewise carries his own umbrella. Between 
these figures stands a dwarf, bearing a tray on liis head, either to support the spouted 
vessel when not in use, or to catch tin; drops of the liquid if they aro- precious. My 
impression is, however, that generally spcjiking the spouted vessel contains most 
probably water. In the next compartment we have a covered cart drawn by two 

bullocks, remarkable as being one of the few wlu'eled carriages at Amravati. The 

Hindu in the cart meets a man with a parasol, and above him a man with a bangy 
follows one with a parasol, who is apparently welcomed by a tall figure with two 
children. In the third compartment three seated ligures receive a d(q)Ulation bearing 
offerings. Is it possible that these men with the parasols j,rc Chinese, and the 
subject of the bas-relief the reception of an embassy from China? We know that 
Pa-hian visited India from China in 399' and travelled in search of Buddhist 
books and traditions over a great part of India, though he did not. reaeh Anwavati. 
Yadjna Sri, however, a king whoso coins are found frequently at this ])lace, and 
whose name aj)pears— doubtfully — in one of the Ann-avati inscriptions (see ])agc 108) 
sent an (unbassy to China about the year 'I08. Prom its style it is evidemt that this 
is among the most modern pieces of sculpture at Amravati, and certainly ('xecuted ^ 
after the dates just quoted. There is, therefore, no a priori improbability, and on 
the Avholo I am very much inclined to Ix'litwe that this is the true interpretation 
of the subject. 

Pig. 2 represents iiv its first, comparlnn'iit the worshi]) of the Dagoba, with 
its usual accompaniments, and on the. right one of those Harem sc'ciu's to whicdi 
it seems impo.ssible at present, to attach a name. A noble- he has no emblem of 

royalty ^pats under the chin a lady who is sc'ated on tlic sanu' sofa as bimsell'. 8h(; 

apparently has a glory round her head, which Ini has not.. It is not, Itowever, Maya, 
for she died seven days after giving birth to her illustrious son, and I do not know 
any other female who Avoidd be so honoured. Perhaps, however, it is not a glory 


1 Fo2-Kout5-Ki, trnnslateil l*y Kemusat and ollicrs, Faria, 183G, 
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PLATES LXVI., LXVII., and LXVIII. 


PLATE LXVI. 

This Plate, lithographed from a drawing in the Mackenzie Collection, repi-esonts 
one of the angle pillars of great Rail. The tall pillar, with three full and two 
half circles, is introduced as an angle piece terminating the curved part, and com- 
mencing the straight projection of onJ of the Gateways.' 

The subject of the central circle, though much broken, is cither Buddlia or 
some Buddhist preacher addressing men and women who occupy the foreground, and 
listen in attitudes of adoration; while higher up floating figures, Devas or Devat&s, 
attend and bring ofiferings. 

The three bas-reliefs in the octagon pai't below seem at first sight similar in 
subject to those described above in speaking of Plate LVIII., though on closer 
inspection the differences are so great that they can hardly be refeiTcd to the same 
event. On the left a chief, seated on a throne, is listening to the animated eloquence 
of a warrior, who seems addressing a youth seated erossJegged on the ground. 
The result of this speech is seen in the central compartment. The Prince, — he is 
certainly not the occupant of the throne in the first compartment, — sallies forth on 
his elephant, but unarmed, and accompanied by two of his women. His army 
accompany him in the foreground, and a floating figure above olfei-s a weath. In 
the third compartment the enemy fly, apparently without striking a blow 1 

As the head of the principal figure in the central circle is broken off, we cannot 
feel sure that it represents Buddha him self. If it is he, this bas-relief ought to refer 
to some legend of his youth. If it is one of the Bddhisattwas, which is possible, 
it is to him that the event depicted must be referred. 

It will be observed that two of the unarmed spectators, probably peasants, who 
occupy the right hand compartment liavc the close curly hair which afterwards became 
so characteristic of Buddha himself. 

PLATE LXVII. 

It will not be necessary to say anything here about the mutilated circle in 
this Plate, as another representation of the same subject will be found further on 
in Plate LXXIII., where it occurs on an intermediate Bail and is complete. 

In the lower bas-relief wc have in the centre a Saint or Bodhisattwa seated 
expounding. Prom his being accompanied by a horse, it most probably is intended 
to represent AvalokiteSwara. One man is embracing his foot, but the principal 
personage is presenting a cloth. 


^ Compare it with woodcut No. 28 , page 186 . 
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On the left we have the worship of an emblem. It recurs frequently further on, 
so we shall have to refer to it again and again, and it will be better to defer what 
wo have to say regarding it till we meet with a more prominent example, merely 
remarking that here the Trisul emblem is placed on a taU pillar, from each side 
of which issues what appears to he flames. At the bottom are the sacred feet on 
Ihc Lotus. To the right of the pillar is the Nflga BAjfl. with his Avife. On the 
left a saint with a glory, or at least a cinde behind his head, either supported hy 
two birds somewhat like pigeons, or adorned by these figures. Behind him is a Nfiga 
Avoman, and above them four Avomeu bearing pots on their heads. 

On the right-haiid side are seven women, looking at the gambols of dwarfs 
and grotcsqiio figures in front of the sacred Tree. Unfortunately, however, it is 
impossibh; in our present state of knowledge to give a name to any of the figures, 
unless it he to the one in the centre. 

PLATE LXVllI. 

This pillar, though very much dilapidated and badly drawn, is of considerable 
intfu'cst, first, as a means of comparison Avith Plato XXXI., representing a similar 
strcnc at Sauchi, and secondly, because it may possibly represent the arrival of the 
relics, in chai’g(! of Danla Kumfira, from Ceylon. The upper circle is too much 
mutilated to be deciphered; but in the centre of the loAvcr compartment we have 
a boat or ship, in AvhicJi is one man paddling. In front a man in the garb of a 
priest, Avith his hands joined, Avorshipping a relic or rather two relic bundles or 
Drotias, placed on a throne, beloAV Avhich the sacred feet are seen. Above those is the 
same Trisul emblem as was seen in the last Plato. If I am correct in my conjecture 
this w'ould simply mean relics of Buddha, Avhethcr or not they were coming from 
Ceylon. 

BeloAV, the Naga Rajil is welcoming the arrival, accompanied apparently by 
two women and a man. In the right-hand compartment a chief bears himself the 
canopy of state, evidently in honoiu’ of the relics, and his wife stands behind in the 
act of Avorshipping. 

That tliesc represent relics arriving by Avatcr at Amravati seems nearly certain, but 
whether tluiy arc thos(! mentioned at page 170 or some others, must for the present 
f fc'ar b(! matter for conjecture. My OAvn impressions arc cntirely’«-in favour of th(; 
Ceylonese relies being those here dcpiciUnl, but the destruction of the upper part of 
the pillar and th(“ fracture of the sides deprives us of the means of determining the 
poinl. I may also add that, notwithstanding the general fidelity of the drawings 
made for Colonel Mackenzie, it would hi; satisfactoiy, in a difficult and important 
case like this, to see the slab itself. It is tlnis esj)ecially unfortunate that, as 
hinted above, this should be one of the h.'ust carefully draAvn of the whole series. 
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PLATES LXIX. AND LXX, 

The central circle in Plate LXIX. represents the reception of a Princess and 
Prince by some one, very important from his size, who stands under a canopy with 
his hands joined. The prinecss presents a picau; of cloth, on which is the imprc'ssion 
of two feet. If any dependence can be phmed on the story in the liaja Taransini,' 
this would indicate that the strangers came from Ct^ylon, and consci^uentily they 
probably were Semamala and Lanta ICumara. If the person rcciuvinj' them wmii 
tlie Mga I should consider this as nearly certain. Unfortunately, his head is 

so defaced that it is impossible to be sure;' but as none of his women have snakes 
at the back of their heads it is most probable that lie was not a NAga. It may, 
however, represent the reception of the same persons in Ceylon; and there are 
peculiarities about the head-dresses of the Avomen Avliich would lead to the belief 
that we have got among a new people. 

The story of the lower bas-relief is not difficult to make out, though, nnthout 
knowing who the principal person in the central bas-rcUef may be, it is not easy to 
give a name to the principal parties concenicd. On the right “ a gay and a gallant 
knight” — a !Raja on liorscbank attended as his body-guard —comes to court a maiden, 
who sits in a tall round-backed chair on the left. Between the two in the centre 
sits the stern father with his two wives, with the ladies of his household disporting 
themselves in front and attending on him behind. One of the attendants of the 
expectant bride is getting a garland out of a box, and others are ready with rofresh- 
mimts, Avhile the principal ladiesmaid reports to Inn- mistress the arrival of the 
Prince, and describes his person. The shields and helmets of the Prince’s attendants 
are worthy of remark, as they are unlike any others we have hitherto met Avith in 
these sculptures. 


PLATE LXX. 

This is one of the most interesting, in a ndigious or ritualistic point of view, of 
the whole scries of pillars at Amravati.- In the central ciriile avc have a throne, 
on which arc placed two objects I have vcntm*cd to call Dronas of relies, though 
it is possible they may be only cushions after all. At the back is the Trisul emblem 
on a pillar beneath the sacred Tree, and the sacred feet arc in front. 'J'hc same 
emblem, but without the throne or the Tree, occui’S in the right-hand lower has- 


^ Mihira Kula, King of Cashmen*, nuule war on (d^ylon liocnuso iho of Siiilmla was with :i 

gol<li*n foot as the seal of the monarch. (It moans oviMontly the foot of lluddlni, us used oviMywli(*re.) TIis wife, 
wearing a jacket of Siuhala cloth, the impression came oil' on hor bosom, and the king, indignant that the mark oi‘ 
anyone’s foot should appear on the bosom of his wife, invaded Coylon, and forced liini in fiituro to stamp his cloth 
with the golden Sun. — Asiatic Researches, XV. 2S. Mihira Kula, it should, howevtT, ho olt.si rviil, lived l»efore 
the time of these events (his date was probably 200 A.i>.), hut cloths with the sacred feet stamped upon them are 
by no means uncommon in the Amravati sculptures, where no referenc<‘ to Ceylon can he intended. 
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relief, and in both instances it is worshipped hy shaven priests in the robes of the 
priesthood of the present day. 

The difficnlty lawc is to know what this flaming pillar represents. I have above 
suggested (p. 189), that the ])illar with the Trisul at the summit and the feet at the base, 
as seen at Sanchi (Woodcut 17), is practically an emblem of Buddha or Buddhism, 
but unless this pillar is what is represented in the Linga-purAna, I do not know what it 
is. The primitive Linga, it is there said, is a pillar of radiance in which Maheswara 
(Siva) is present. “ The appearance of the great fiery Linga takes place in the interval 
“ of a creation to separate Vislinu and Brahma.” “Upon the Linga the sacred 
“ monosyllable Om is visible.” ‘ Whether the Sivitos borrowed this from the Buddhists 
or vice A'crsa, I cannot help thinking this is the emblem common to both. 

Tn the left-hand lower bas-relief three beardless and three bearded ascetics are 
woi-shipping a live-headed serjAent on either side of whose neck arc the sacred feet 
in a pansala or hut, the emblem — if I am not mistaken — of the prc'stmcc of 
Buddha. 

Tn the (*entre a relic — Avhat, it is not. easy to say — is exposed on a throne Avith 
the fc(>t in front and the Trisul behind it. Tt is AAorshipped by five bearded ascetics 
and four beardless imm, Avho may or may not be of the same class. 

Besides its ritualistic importance, this bas-relief is historically important in 
showing tin* progress made in the dcwelopment of the religion, and more esj)ccially 
of the religious orders, in the inteiTal that elapsed bctAA'een the building of tbc 
Sanchi and Amravati Topes. The emblems hero introduced, arc, most of them, 
unknoAVU at Sanchi, at least in th(*ir present forms, and the priesthood here repre- 
sented are entirely noAV, having certainly sprung up in the meanwhile. 


‘ IiitrodiK'lion to Wiltiou's Translation of the Vishnu Purana, p, xliii. 
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PLATES LXXI. AND LXXir. Eig. 2. 

These three circles from tlu^ intermediate Hails of the. outer euclosiir<> arci 
lithographed in fac-similc from drawings in the Mack('nzi(' Collection, and represent 
the Trisul emblem in various combinations. It is a little unfortunate that no stone 
with this (emblem upon it in this combination has n^aehed this country, h(*caus(*, 
though we may feel gn'at confidence in Colonel Mackj'iizici’s draughtsmen, it miglit aid 
us in understanding this emblem if w*>. could touch the real stone, and feel whet.hei- 
that flame-like emanation on each side; of the pillars was really intended to represemt 
lire, or what it really was. Ehnne occurs several tinuis in the sculptures at Sanelii ; 
and if this emblem was found there in that form, it Avould be easy to say what was 
intended; but flame docs not occur anywln'ro at Amravati in an nnmistakcable 
manner, and it is impossible therefore to say how far it may have been conventionalized. 
I can only, therefore, state it as my conviction as on. the previous page tliat flame 
is here intended. 

The upper paid of circle Eig. 1, Plate LXXI., is unfortunately destroyed, and 
wo cannot, therefore, feel sure how the mnhlem terminated, but all tin; rest, of the 
arrangements arc easily intelligible. l3oth in this and in Eig. 2 the cusliion-like 
object, which I have called a “Lrona of relics,” is phuaal on tlu' throne, and below 
it arc the im])ressions of the sacred feet. If indeed these bundles do not contain 
relics, it is very diflicult to guess what they are. We have already seen undoubted 
relics enthroned and worshipped as these are, Plates LXII. and LXX. And if not 
for this purpose, why is the throne introduced here ? Tln^ emblems with tin; feet 
arc found in Plates LXVII., LXX., and LXXII., and seem eom]ilet(‘ in themselves, 
but where the throne is introduced, it must be for some purpose and I can conceive 
no other than this. The throne itself would hardly be an object of worship, and 
if that which is placed on it is not so, why is it here ? Bcssidcs this, cushions are 
a most unlikely accomiianimcut of thrones in hot edimah^s, and cannot la; didected 
anywhere as mere seats in these sculptures. 

In the upper circle, on the right-hand side, is a group of Buddhist priests in their 
yellow robes worshipping. In front there arc; two supple women in attitudes of 
adoration, Avho occur so frecjuently in th(;.se sculptm’cs, and on the. left a chief in 
the ordinary Hindu costume presents his little son to the emblem. Around him are 
the women of his family. 

In the lower circle the same structimd aiTaugements occur up to the Trisul, hut 
the whole is surmounted by the Chakra or Whecd, which, as above suggested, I 
believe to be the emblem of Dharma or the Law. Here all the worshippers are men. 
It is, in fact, one of the very few scenes in these sculptures from which Avomen are 
entirely excluded. Whether it was considered that the study of the Law was not 
appropriate for women, or from Avhatevcr motive, the fact of all the worshij)pcrs 
being of one sex and of one race is exceptional. The only other peculiarity worthy 
of remark is the introduction of tAVO antelopes, one on each side of the tlurone. 

(8215.) j, B 
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rig. 2, Plate LXXII., represents the Trisul ornament, not on a throne, hut 
behind an altar. The sacred feet are there, hut no relics. The principal worshippers 
in the uppcT compartment arc two men with seven-headed snake hoods, and two 
women with single snaktis. Tlie Chaori hearers and other attendants have not this 
appendage. 

In the centre of the has-relicf sits the principal personage, with a nine-headed 
snake hood, hetwocn two of his wives, and beyond, on the edge of the circle on 
either hand, is a female ligurci standing, and holding on to the hKinehes of two 
trees. A girl attends on each, one of whom has a snake at the hack of her head, 
the other has not. In front arc three musicians Avith snakes, and on their right a 
lady Avithout a snake seems to rciquiro the assistance of a girl with a snake. Whether 
she is tipsy or merely faint is not clear. There is a pot on a table behind her 
that looks suspicious. 

This distinction between people Avith snakes and those without is most cimous 
and perplexing. After the most attentive study I have been unable to detect any 
characteristic cither of feature or costume by which the races can be distinguished, 
beyond the possession or absence of this strange adjunct. That those with snakes 
arc the NA,ga people avc read of, can hardly be doubted. The snake seems their 
tutelary genius, Avatching ovei*, perhaps insi)iring them; but Avhether they borrowed 
this strange emblem from the natives of the country, or brought it Avith them from 
the north-west., arc qiuistions we are hardly yet in a position to answer satisfactorily. 

To revert, however, to the Ih-isul. It will be observed that in all the six 
reprcscnhitious of it in these three Plates the central limb terminates in a point. 
In this it differs essentially from those Avhich crown the Gateways at Sanchi, though 
it agrees gcncniUy with the form found on the (ioins and elsewhere. At Sanchi 
(Plates VI. to IX.) it will be observed that a shield-like emblem is introduced 
between tlu; outer horns. This is represented in the necklace of emblems (Pig. 4, 
Plato III.), the fourth from the top on the outside of the left-hand string, and the 
fifth on the opposite one. It occurs above the Swastika on the great Khandagiri 
inscription,* and is found by itself painted on the pillars of some of the oldest of 
the Western Caves. If the diagram, page 115, is to be taken as an explanation of 
the compound emblem, it represents Ether, and is here omitted. The crescent there 
meant Air, the triangle Eire, the circle Water, and the square block Earth. As 
nothing the least resembling the triangle is found in any of tltese emblems, tliis 
would favour the idea that flames AA'crc really meant in these representations. All 
this, however, is so hypothetical that I would willingly refiain from entering upon 
it if I knew when; to look for information elsewhere. Surely there must be Buddhist 
books that trcsit of emblems ; but as both General Cunningham and Colonel Maisey 
whose attention Avas turned to the subject in India, are quite at sea regarding them, 
I fear the requisite explanations arc not easily accessible. 


1 .J. A. S. B., vol. VI. pkte LVIII. 
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PLATE LXXII. Pig. 1, and PLATE LXXIII. 

With the upper circle in Plate LXXII. we return to one of those domestic 
scenes which it b easy enough to imderstand, though it is so difficult to assign 
mimes to the principal actors. 

Above, a Baja, with two females behind him, is seated on an elephant in a 
boat, being apparently ferried across a stream— the Kbtnahp Two of the females 
who accompany him jump on shore the moment the boat reaches land, and embrace 
two other females who seem awaiting their arrival. The Baja's ladies are easily 
dbtingubhable by their allowing their long back hair to hang loose behind them. 
Those who recei^them have a roll, sometliing like a comb, at the back of their 
heads. 

In the foreground a lady b seated, with her attendants; on the left, as usual, 
are the musiebns, and above them are two “dames d’honneur." On the right of 
the bdy in the foreground one attendant offers her something apparently to eat, 
and another something to drink out of a small pot slung on her arm. 

The story seems simply to be, that a certain Baja, whoso name we cannot 
guess, comes across the river to demand the hand of the fair lady in the foreground, 
but beyond that we cannot at present go. 

The story of the bas-relief. Pig. 1, Plate LXXIII,, is likewise simple enough, 
except p^haps the name of the principal figure. Prom the glory round hb head, 
however, he b either ^uddhodana or hb son Siddh&rtha, before ho became Buddha. 
If the upper part of the bas-relief wore complete, we might speak with certainty, 
but from what wo see I fancy it moro likely to be the king than hb son. 

Whichever it b, ho b represented seated on the throne between hb two principal 
wives on high-backed chairs,^ and surrounded by the ladies of hb court, some seated, 
some standing in pairs, but all collected to witness a wild dance performed by’ six 
men in the centre. The left, as usual, b occupied by the musicians, who are all 
women, and the dancers are certainly exerting themselves in a manner quite unknown 
in the east in modem times, and which could hardly be surpassed in the ballet of 
a modem opera house. No religious significance seems to be attached to the 
ceremony. It appears to be only an amusement of the palace. 

nriiia cannot be said of the lower circle. Pig. 2 of Plate LXXIII. Here five 
men in the centre dance wildly while upholding a tray, on which is a cup, possibly 
the begging dbb of some Bodhisatwa. It may even be supposed to bo that of 
Buddha himseif. Seventeen men, with various head-dresses, though in the same Hindu 


1 It will bo observctl that bore ob everTwhere elne tliroughout these sculptures, whoro any persons are seated 
on thrones or chairs they are invariably without cushions. Hml they sal on cushions, which in a hot climate is 
most unlikely, we could hardly fail to perceive them. 

D D 2 
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costume, dance wildly in front of these three. The women dance in the background, 
and behind the tray, in the centre, is seen the head of the principal personage of 
the ceremony, among the ladies and gentlemen of his court. He has no emblem, 
so it is impossible to say what his rank may be. • 

There can be little doubt but that this sculpture is intended to represent a great 
religious ceremony, on the occasion of the public display of a much^valued relio.^ 
The wildness with which the men dtuice in these two sculptures is very unliTfa 
anything we are accustomed to in India at the present day among the 
All the hill tribes, however, from Seerbhoom westward, to the extreme limits of 
Qondwana, are passionately addicted to dancing. The young men and women of the 
villages meet on all festal occasions, and at certain seasons of the year dance all 
the night through, and with as much zest and as violent action as any Celtic High- 
lander could display.* We must never overlook the fact that these sculptures do not 
represent the Aryans — at least certainly not in their purity—- but the aborigines, or 
tribes of very mixed blood, and dancing with them was a passion. I am a&aid 
drinking was so also. 

As before remarked, this bas-relief is an exact rqirodnction of the central circle 
of the pillar, Plate LXVII., except that there a man with a seven-headed snake 
hood appears among the performers. Prom this circumstance, and others to be 
mentioned further on, 1 am inclined to believe that if we had the whole Bail we 
should find the same subjects repeated possibly as often as four times, once in each 
quadrant, and with very little variation. This I think is almost certainly the case 
with the inner Bail, but this is the only instance of a duplicate which I have yet 
found belonging to the outer enclosure. 


^ Fa-Hian mentions Imving soon tho begging dish of Buddha in Afghanistan, and also un voso on Fo^ a 
crach6 ; il est de pierre et de la m^me couleur que le pot de Fo8 " (page 27), and he describes the honours paid 
to them and to other relics which he saw, but he does not mention dances as part of the ceremonies. According 
to the usually received tradition, the form of the pot here displayed is not that of the begging dish of a priest, 
but it may be his spittoon ! 

> CampbelPs Ethnology, J. A, S. B., Special Report, 1866, page 182, et seq., and the Government Reports 
on the Central Provinces, passim. 
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PLATE LXXIV. 

This bas-relief^ is the pendant to tliat represented in the photographs, Plate LXV., 
Pig. 8. It is indeed earlier in Buddhist chronology, as that represented the birth 
of Buddha, this only the annunciation. It is divided into three compartments. lu 
the first sits Suddhodana, the father of Buddha, surrounded by the gentlemen of his 
court. There are no ladies present, which is unusual. 

In the central division, Buddha, symbolized by the white Elephant, descends 
from the Heaven Thshita, borne by celestial dwai’fs and surrounded by Dcvat&s. 
An umbrella, of state is borne before him, and music and dancing accompany him. 
In the third division, M&yh is represented asleep on her couch. Pour meu guard 
the four angles of her bed, and her women stand or sit on either side. She dreams 
she sees the white Elephant descend from Heaven and enter her womb. As this 
same subject has already been presented in Plate LXV., and will occur again, it 
is not necessary to describe it more particularly here. It is evidently as great a 
favourite with the Buddhists as the Annunciation is with early Christian painters. 

The preceding twenty-six Plates may bo sufficient to convey a correct impression 
of the form of the great outer enclosure of the Amravati Tope, and of the mode in 
which it was decorated ; but in extent they can hardly be considered as representing 
more than a tenth or a twelfth of the whole. Even supposing that some of the 
sulgects may have been repeated in different quadrants of the Bail, still the whole 
convoys a marvellous impression of the fertility of invention and patient labour with 
which the Indians in all ages decorated their religious edifices. There are temples 
both in India and in Cambodia which equal Amravati in this respect, but in none of 
these, so far as I am aware, is the art so dramatic, or the story told with such 
distinctness or such elegance, when looked at from on outside point of view. 

It would-be extremely interesting if any ancient traveller had left us even an 
indication of what such a monument was intended by its founders to express ; none 
such, I fear, exists. Yet when Pa-Hian visited Ceylon in the year 410, he describes 
the preparation made for the great aimual festival in honour of the celebrated Tooth 
relic ; on which occasion it was conveyed in procession, from Aumfidhapura to Mchen- 
tele, a distance of about six miles. After the preliminary ceremonies, he goes on to say 
The king next causes to be placed on both sides of the road, representations of the 
“ 500 bodily forms which BAdhisatwa assumed during his successive births. Por 
** instance, his birth as Sutana, his appearance as a bright fiash of light, his birth as 
** the king of the Elephants, and as an antelope. These figures arc all beautifully 
“ painted in divers colours, and have a very life-like appearance.” ’ I have 


^ The slab from which this drawing was made was presented by Colonel Mackenzie to the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, where it now is. It was engraved for M. Foucaux’s Translation of the Lalita-Vistani, 
Plates III. to VI. 

* Beal’s Translation, 157. Fo5-Kou5-Ki| p. 355. 
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already had oceasion to remark ‘ that the Ceylonese mode of making EaUs seemed 
to depend on some such arrangement. Instead of a continuous stone screen, as at 
Sanchi or at Amravati, they consist of. stone posts adapted to hang tapestries or 
pictures upon, and I fancy that this pictorial display described by Fa-Hian is the 
counterpart of what we sec in stone on the hanks of the Kistnah. The Amravati 
Rail may have been in progress while Fa-Hian was in Ceylon, and both displays 
were, if I mistake not, got up in honour of the sacred Tooth. 

The sculptures of the -Amravati Rail were at one time painted, and traces of 
colour may still be detected in the recesses of the sculptures. When this was the 
case, the difference betw'ecn tin; temporary decoration along the path through which 
the Tooth was home in triuinph in Ceylon, and the permanent procession path at 
Amravati, would not bo so great in appearance. 

We must wait, however, till all the Rails known t o exist in India are published 
before these and many. other points can be settled in a satisfactory manner. 

Perhaps the most interesting point, regarding it at least for our present purposes, 
is that it is a purely original and Buddhist form of art. It hardly seems doubtful 
but that, the unhewn circles of stones that exist at Amravati and all over the western 
world are the rude originals out of which it grew, first into such a circular enclosure 
as Av<‘ find at Stonehenge, then into such a Rail as we find at Sanchi, and lastly 
into such a screen as this. It is the blossoming of a long series of attempts which 
probably would have for ever remained rude in the hands of the western nations, 
hut which Indian taste fashioned into beauty, as we sec it hero. 

Besides its history, however, and its originality, this outer Rail at Amravati is 
to be admired for its elegance and appropriateness, I do not know of any archi- 
tectural form which, in such a climate, is or could bo more beautiful than this. 
The scxilpturcs on the walls of a temple could not be so well lighted or so well 
displayed, and to a certain extent must always bo subordinated to the architecture. 
Here the two arc perfectly in accord, helping one another, and as the “tcmcnos” 
enclosing a sacred spot, and uniting without hiding a group of sacred buildings, I 
do not know where to look for anything combining so many excellencies of design 
as this encircling screen of the great Temple of the Diamond Sands. 


^ Supra, p. ^3. 
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PLATE LXXV. 

The inner Rail of the Amravati Tope that boimdisd the procession path on tlic side 
next the centre, was richer and more elahorately carved than the great outer Hail, 
though inferior both in dimensions and in archiiectm-al design. Tt was, in the first 
place, only half its height, or 0 feet above tlu^ path, as compared with 12 feet 
on the other side. It had, however, some mc'tallic fiiiishiug on tlu! top, which is 
now lost, and must have added not only to its lieight but to its andiifoctural effect. 
The holes by which the metal cornice was fastened to the marble still remain, but 
no trace of the metal itself ; and I liave failed to dct(!ct any representation of this 
inner Rail from which it might be restored. My impression is that it must hav(' 
been a range of Trisuls, not unlike fleurs-de-lys ; but Ibis is only a guess. 

A portion of this Rail is restored in Plate LXXV., from fragments that, un- 
doubtedly belong to it, and its vertical dimensions and ai'rangcmcnts arc certain, so 
far as it goes ; but I cannot fijcl certain bow far the Ragobas were .apart, nor whether 
the other parts were armnged exactly as I have placed them. The ari'angements 
probably varied in parts, but could not have been very different from Avh.at, is here 
suggested. 

My impression is that there were twelve representations of the Ragoba in each 
quadrant, and that they were spaced about 10 feet apai-t from the centre, and that 
the same representations w'erc repeated four times, or once in each quadrant. My 
reason for this supposition is, that in the Elliot and Mackenzie Collections we have 
thirty different representations of Ragoba.s, of which twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
certainly belonged to this Rail, and the jniucipal emblem on the front of each is 
repeated as follows : — 

Buddha seated on the Nfiga, with liood 
Ritto, without Nfiga ... 

Ritto, standing preaching 
Ditto, with Ilorso ... 

The Chakra or Wheel emblem occurs 
The Horse .... 

The Feet enfolded in the Nfiga 
The Tree . . - . 

The Relic Casket 
The Nfiga RAjA with attendants 
The great five-headed NAga alone 


It is with reference to the last alone I am in doubt. Some of the NAga 
Ragobas do undoubtedly belong to this Rail ; others in the Mackenzie' Colleedion may 
not. It is a little difficult to judge from the drawings; from the sculptui-es it is 
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always oasy to (lot(Tniine to which Rail any has-rclief hclongcd, or whether it formed 
part of tin; decoration of some other building. 

Looking at the above list, it will be seen that some subjeets arc repeated four 
times, several tbri(;e, others, it is true, only once, and we miss one subjeet to make 
up tlui twelve. Still, considering bow small a portion of tbe Rail we have, and that 
the subjects W('rc not selccibnl, but picked up by accident, the inference seems fair 
that there may have been twt'lvo subjects, and each was repeated four times,' 

Whether the Cliakms Avith their inllars, or the steles terminating in Dagobas, 
Avere placed e-xacdly as shoAvn in the restoration, must for the present bo an open 
question, but one not of mueh impoi-tance. The frieze Avas ceidainly aiTanged as 
shoAvn, but alas its metal croAvning ornament is gone and cannot be restored. 
All these! parts are repeated in the folloAving Plates, Avherc they will be again 
referred to. The central object has not been repeated, being too much damaged to 
be of much artistic importance ; but it is one of tbe most interesting fragments of 
the Rail, and if it Avas repeated, as I suppose, in each quadrant, it would be 
interesting if another copy could bo found. It contains the whole creed of Amra- 
vati. At the bottom Ave have the throne, with the relic Rrona; behind that the 
Tree. In the central compiiilinent the Wheel Avith garlands, upon or behind the 
throne, and men AVorshi])ping ; and the Avhole crowned by the Dagoba with its Rail, 
its live steles, its lions, and the flve-headed Nftga in the place of honour. The! wor- 
shippers, both terrestrial and celestial, liave been so defaced as to be hardly 
perceptible in the photograph, though plain enough in the marble. We miss both 
Ruddha and the Trisul, except around the Wheel; but otherwise this one sculpture 
contains a fair epitome of the religious faith to which this gorgeous monument was 
dedicated. 

This inner circle has been so ruined that it is difficult to make out noAv where 
the euti’anccs were, by Avhich access through it to the interior was obtained. Judging 
from Avhat Ave find at Sauchi and elsewhere, wo may feel certain it could not be 
direct. Care Avas taken to hide from those outside Avhat was passing in the interior, 
so as to add mystery to sanctity. My conviction would be, that the entrance was 
past the ends of the small advanced segment shown in front of the Southern 
(Jateway, Avere it not that Coloncd Mackenzie’s plan (Plate XLVII.) shows tAVO 
slabs placed there, blocking the passage. I do not, hoAVOver, gather from his descrip- 
tions that all the stones marked red Averc actually standing in eilu when he was 
there, but only that they were found lying about, and that their places coAild be 
recognized. Joining the tAVo segments, as shown in the plan, is just such a suggestion 
as an over-clever draughtsman would make ; but if so, it is a mistake I am afraid 
there is uoav no means of rectifying. All I know of the subject would lead me 
to suppose that they did not exist there, and that the seven detaehed stones 
(n’iginally stood alone in the centre of the proeession path and unconnected with 
the rest of the Rail. 


1 If IhiH llioory is! correct, tlic two KtaiMliii}; BiuldliiiH in the ri'storation in this Plate would not have appearotl 
in the same quadrant. UnforttinaUdy, they ave tlie only two slabs in the collection which are perfect and ot 
nioilcnite witlth, so as to lit my s'cale. 
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PLATES LXXVI. and LXXVTI. 

Trese two Plate's represent the two most perfect Lagohas from the inneir Rail 
which arc now in the India House Colleedion. They were se'nt home by Colonel 
Mackenzie, and were among fhe principal ornaments of the old musenim in Leaden- 
hall Street, which they reached aixmt the year 1820. It is probable that other 
slabs of tins same description exist in llu' museums at Calcutta and Madms. As 
their details are so minuter tbe two hen; rt'presentcd bavc bc'on photogi’aplied to 
t,wice the scale of the others, or 2 inches to 1 foot. 

Por H'asons to be giv('n hereafter, when describing thcf central building, 1 
believe these Dagobas to be free copies, “mutatis mutandis,” of one which existed 
in the centre of the circle, and which, having becoims pre-eminent for some reason 
or other, in the fourth centxiry, these Rails were erected to (uielose it ; but whether 
this is admitted or not, they are interesting as showing how Dagobas were orna- 
uK'nted, or how at least tin; Huddhists thought they ought to bo ornamented, in 
tbe fifth century, which is tbe time at which this enclosure was most prolxibly 
erected. If we compare the very plain Rail at Sanebi witli th(5 very elaborately 
sculptured emdosure at Amravnti, w'c ought to expect the same progress touards 
elaboration in the Dagobas themsidves. Evi'ii if we assume that the older Dagoba 
W’as as little ornamented as it now appears, or as plain as (hose sculptured on its 
gateways represent the Dagobas of the first century to have been, il seems natural 
to expect from comparison udth the Rails, that in the fourth century the Dagobas 
may have been as richly sculptured as these; rcjin'sentations would lead us to exp(;et 
they were. The progress, however, is so gri'at thiit it seems inifiossibh' it <;ould have 
been clfcctcd in less than three centuries of lime. A shorter jieriod certainly would 
not suffice. 

All these sculptures represent the Dagobas as surrounded by a Rail four discs in 
height, whereas the great Rail has only three. The Rail in Ihesi; rcpr(;sentationS is 
surmounted hy a frieze, sometimes of animals, sometimes of the great rolls depicted 
in Plate LVI. Inside the Rail, and to the same; height, the Dagoba is perpendicular, 
and ornamented by pilasters, between whi<;h are tbe usual stambhas, terminating 
upwards in the Dagoba, tbe Wh(;el, the Serpent, or the Tree, as the case may be. 
Above this are two rows of scidptures, divided into panels, the lower generally 
single figures or emblems, bu(. somefimes also groups ; the upper always historical 
groups, generally three on each ([ujulniut. Among these if is not difficult to 
recognise many of the scenes described above. For instance, on each side of the five 
steles in Plate LXXVII. we recognise the subjects already depicted in Plates JjXII. 
and LXV., and others may be made out. Tin; central right-hand upper panel in 
Plate LXXVI. represents a battle scene, which ought not to appear on a Ruddhist 
moniuncnt, but seems the same as that on the small jnllar, Plate LXT. Tin; 
medallions, also, higher up on the dome, all contain subjects which are repeated 
over and over again elsewhere. 

(8215.) E B 
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One of tlu) remarkable peculiarities of tbese sculptured Dagobas is the five steles 
Avhich occur over tbe principal figure in each face, twenty in all. What they 
symbolize it is difficult to say. It may bo the five Buddhas of the present Kalpa, 
or the five Dhyftni Buddhas, or tlie five Elements. Everything in Buddhism seems 
to go by fives. Generally the central stele is crowned by a Dagoba, and on their 
lower parts are represented Wheels, Trees, Dagobas, and other emblems, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in pairs ; in Plate LXXVTI., by an inscription recording the 
donation.' 

Inside l.hc Bail are generally four other inllars or Iftts, bearing figures or emblems. 

The dome is always surtnoimtcd by a Tee with an umbrella and flags, and when 
th(! slab is perfect, floating figures, but without Avings or griffins to ride upon, as is 
genemlly t he case at Sanchi, are always represented as worshipping the Tec. That 
tlK'v are intended as c<'lcslial beings is certain, and this being so, perhaps the best 
name to give, them is Devas or Dcvahls. 

As before mentioned, the principal figure is generally varied. On Plate LXXVI. 
it is Buddha seated on the folds of a great Nfiga, Avith an inner hood of seven and 
an outer of fourteen heads, with the usual worshipping figures. In Plato LXXVII. 
it is Buddha standing Avitb his right hand raised. The worshipping figures on his left 
are Nfigas, on bis right a man and woman in the usual Hindu costume. 

.Outside the Bail a man or a Avoman on cither side of the entrance is always 
represented either as piu’chasing offerings from persons who are selling them, or are 
bringing offerings, generally borne on the heads of dwarfs. On either side of the 
entrance is ahvays jdaced a vase,' Avhich will Ije alluded to hereafter. 

All this is practically neAv to Indian antiquaries. Hitherto our ideas regarding 
structural Dagobas have been derived from the present appearance of those at Sanchi 
or Manikyala, or from the very imperfect representations we possess of those in 
Afghanistan, and these arc all, now at least, plain or nearly so. The one which it 
seems Avas intended to have been as richly ornamented as these Avas that at Stlrnfith ; 
but it was left incomplete, probably at the great revolution which took place in 
ibe middle of the eighth century. Had it been completed it would have been 
tiven more elaborately decorated than those at Amravati. The Dagobas in Caves 
hardly helj) xis in tliis respect ; they probably were painted, and the colours having 
j)erished, Ibcre is nothing left from Avhich to form an opinion. Those in Ceylon, too, 
are in much too ruinous a state to aid in this inquuy, so that ’these representations 
on the inner Bail are really th(‘ only authentic documents we have, and they thus 
liecome in this respect invaluable. 


‘ A()iM ndix K., No. VIJI. 

“ One which lidoii^^cd to the central building i.'s >huwn on I^lntc XCVI. It is photographed to the usual 
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PLATE LXXVIII. 

Tue upper figures in this Plate is the only slab hclouging to this Hail repre- 
senting the Nilga in the place of lioriour on the Dagoba.’ But then- are among 
the drawings in llie Maiikenzie Collection six others similar to this, with merely 
such variations of detail as occur in all these; rejnesentations. Generally speaking, 
the NA,ga Dagobas are less profusely ornamented with sculpture than those more 
essentially Buddbistical in their arrangements, but the subje;ets all belong to the 
same class. In this ojic, for inslauc;(‘, wo have Maya’s cb-cam, the birth of Buddha, 
and other well-known subjects in tlu; medallions on the donw', and the Wheel, the 
Tree, the Trisul, and other familiar emblems on the band midcr the five steles. 
The Serpent of com'sc occurs th(;r(‘ also. The Hail, too, is idcntit;al with that of 
the other Dagobas. The frieze is generally of the roll pattern (Plate LVI.), and 
there arc the four Lions as usual, belonging to each entrance. 

What wc really do miss, and Avhat seems the characteristic distinction between 
the two, is the absence of worshippers. As will be ohseiTcd, the panel under the 
Nilga is blank. In a more purely Buddhist Dagoba it would have* had two or more 
kneeling or worshipping figures. There are no persons outside the Hail bearing 
offerings, and there are no historical bas-reliefs. The Nagas bad no history a2)parently. 
All this makes it difficult to say whetluT these pmely NAga Dagobas were worshippcul 
generally or were apj^ropriated to a 2)articular class.” My iinju’cssion is, that at the 
time these sculptures were executed the Xaga and th(> Buddha were so mixed up 
together, and so nearly equal, that it is impossible t<^ draAV any distinction between 
them, cither as to the worship or their Avorshippers. 

The tAVO loAVCr photograjdis in this Plate ixqjrcscnt tin; ohA'ersc' and i’cversc of 
the same slab. The Dagoba itself is the du2)licate of that lA'presented in the last 
Plate, and is so very nearly similar th.at .at first sight they might be mistaken for 
the same. On close (examination, hoAvever, tin; differences are easily detected. .'J'hc 
Rail in Plate LXVII. has an animal — this has a roll frieze. The NAga Avorshq)p(‘rs 
are on Buddha’s right instead of his left. Tlie position and eharaeter ol' the ui)per 
range of bas-reliefs arc slightly altered. Tin; subjects of tbe medallions arc changed. 
In the last Plate the subjects represented in them Avere Buddha seated, and on either 
hand the men danenng, and bearing the relic trays on their heads. In this Plate the 
scenes are the Annunciation and the bhth of Buddha. The two may, however, be 
taken as a fair cx!uuj)le of the extent of variation Avith which the same design Avas 
repeated four times, onerc in each quadrant of the Rad.'* 

' I, of ooursf, exci'pt the central slab in Pluto LXXV., iiiKl siii'li ivjiroontiilioiH lo- ocour in Plato LXIA^.. 
and elsewhere, where tlio Dagoba witli the serpent occurs in eonjiinetion witli other olijocfs. Two oilier NAga 
Dagobas will lie found, Plate XCI., but iK'louging to some other part of the building. 

'■* Tn the Mackenzie Collection, Plate XIII., two Hindus are worshipping a NAga Dagoba; but from their 
position it is not (piito clear that they arc worshipping the Naga. 

® The reader will of course boar in mind the seulo to which tlie first ono is |ihotogriiplie.l is double that ol the 
present example. 
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The great interest of this slab, however, rasides in the sculptures on the back of 
it. They are very much larger and ruder than any thing else at Amravati, and so 
dilferont in design that they must evidently belong to another age than those we 
bav<; be(‘n describing. On the other hand the figures, the tree, even the flying 
harpy-like figures above, arc so n(5arly identical with what arc found at Sanchi 
(Plates XXIV., XXV., XXVI., XXVII., XXVTTl., and XXIX.), but not found 
elsewhere at Amravati, that wo can hardly help ascribing them to the same age; 
obviously ex('cuted hy an inferior artist, but still nearly identical. 

The question thus arise.s. Was there an older building at Anu-avati, contempomry 
with the* (lateways at Sanchi, which was desecrated when the inner Rail was erected, 
and its slabs used up for the new buildings? Or was it iu sUu when the elaborate 
sculpture of Pig. 3 Avas added on the other side of it ? Taking all the circumstances 
of the eas(! into (tonsidcration, my impression is that the latter may be tin; true solution 
of th(‘ difiiculiy. According to this hypothesis, that which is now the inni>r 
Rail was originally the outer Rail of the Tope, sculptured, like Fig. 2, f)n the inside, 
but probably plain on its outer face. When the great outer Rail was added in the 
fourth c('ntury, and the proc(‘ssion path canned outside this Rail, then these elaborate 
sculptures Avere added to match those of the great outer Rail then being erected. 
All this is so completely in accorflaiuni with what we find being done in Hindu 
temples in the south of India doAvu to the present day, that I can hardly bring myself 
to doubt that this was Avhat took place in this instance. 

On the other hand, hoA^cver, it may also be that both tbe.se Rails are parts of 
an entirely ncAv design commenced only iu the fourth century, and that this slab 
belonged to some building Avhieh may haA'c been removed in order that it might 
not interrupt tlu'ir alignment. Whichever hypothesis avis adopt, the conclusion is 
the same as regards the age of the sculptiu’cs on the front and back of tin* slab. 
It proves incontestably that there Avas at Amravati a building as old as th(^ Gateways 
at Sanchi, if not older. My ijnprcssion, indeed, is that this sculpture is the most 
ancient of any ivpresented in this volume. It is so difficult, however, to know what 
allowance should be made for locality or the personal equation of the artist, that 
it is impossible to speak positively on such :i subject. B(! this as it may, the very 
archaic form of the scul|)ture on one sid(^ of this slab, compared Avith the elaborate 
linisli of that on the otlu'r, is another proof among many of the long period that 
must have elapsed between tin* date of the ex'cetion of this Topi; as compared Avith 
that at Sanchi. 

As before remarked (pagi; l.oo) the (;oins found by Colonel Mackenzie would 
lead us to supyxosi; that Amravati was a place of importance as early at least as 
the Christian em ; this sculpture, therefore, not only tends to confirm that surmise, 
hut aids us materially in understanding the history of the place. 
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PLATES LXXIX., LXXX., and LXXXI. 

These three Plates contain nine photographs of fragments of tin? Lagobas of 
the inner Rail, all to the scale of 1 inch to 1 foot. They are not all the cxam])lcs 
which the Museum Collection contains, but they are probably sutUeient. to illustrate 
the variety as well as the monotony of these rcpr(?s(!ntations. 

In Pig. 1, Plate LXXIX., tlic principal object of wonsbip is tlic Wheel, but 
the Nflga appears very prominently on the Lagoba.* Tin; sann* object is rc])eatetl 
in Fig. 3, whi(!h, though V(!ry much broken, is a heth'r and more [)orfect piece 
of sculpture than the other, tending to show, as oilier eircumstanees do, that the 
different quadrants were not all exactly of the same age. 

The lowest figure on the left hand of the same Plate contains a form we have 
not yet met with. The principal ohjecst hero is a rc'pn^sentation of tlie sacred leid 
enveloped in the folds of tlui NAga, and worshipjM'd hy NAga men and women. 

ft 

'Hie emblem has unfortunately disjippeared from Kig. 1, Plate LXXX. This 
is to be regretted, as it seems a beautiful fragment, and the two ehiidren helow lh(‘ 
panel in which it ought io appear, betoken something new. 

Eigs. 2 and 3 of this Plate, and Pig, 3 of Plate LXXXI., irisU'ad of the emblems 
wc are usually accustonK'd to, (‘ontain two uK'dallions. The ujipor, repi*(‘seniing llu^ 
worship of the Horse, the lower Buddha or sonui Bodhisatwa seated cross-legged, 
siUTOunded hy listeners or adorers. 1 cannot h(dp suspecting that it is intended as a 
representation of Avalokitesvara, but the sculpt ure is so small that it is ditllcult to 
make out exactly what is intended. 

As we hav (5 frequently had occasion to remark, the Ilorsc' plajs an important part 
in the sculptures at Amravati. Tt is re|)reseait(Hl as hoiiourial at Saiiehi (Plate 
XXXV.), hut this form of worship occurs here several tinu's, hut iiowhei*e so pro- 
minently as in these three Dagohas. (It. is to be presumed that Ihcrc* was a fourth.) 

It is not easy to say what wo are to understand from tlu‘ promimmeu' of the 
Horse in such a position as this. Is it an importation from Scythia, brought hy 
immigrants from that country? Is it the llors(‘ of tlu' Sun, or ol Poseidon.^ Is 
it the Avalokitesvara of the Thibetan fahhvs ? Sonuj oiu* must answer wlio is more 
familiar than I am with Easbaai mythology. At j)reseut it will be sufTiciiMit to 
recall to memory how important a part the Horsci satailice or AswamtHlha plays in 
the Mahahhfirata, and in all tlu^ mythic history of India. What is still more 
curious is that the worship of tin*. Horse still scnmis to linger in remote j)arts ol 
India. At least in a rec(‘ut work by Mr. Ilisloj), missionary at Nag|»ore, editc'd hy 
Sir II. Temple, he descrilx's the religion of the Gonds in th(‘ following nine words: — 
‘^All introduce figures of the horse in their worship.” Other instances might no 
doubt he found if looked for, hut the subject is lu'w and uuthouglit of. 

^ This slab has been so long exposed ou the cxteriml wall of Fife Housis llml it is nearly destroyed, and iU 
details can hut with difficulty be in ado out. 
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In all these Dagohas in which the Horse occurs, the objects next in importance 
are the sacred feet. Tiiey occur on each side of the five steles under a great 
umbrella, but what the connexion between the two may be is by no means clear. 

The principal represemtation on the Dagoba, Fig. 1, Plate LXXXI., is a 
repetition of the scenes depicted in the upper circle, Plate LXII.,— the worship of 
the relic casket by the NA,ga PAja ; but so far as can be made out, there does not 
seem to be any tiling in tlie other bas-reliefs on this Dagoba which would enable us 
to identify the relic, or say whence it (rame. The scenes here depicted, arc, most of 
tliem at least, those we arc aheady familiar with, as existing on various parts of the 
great Bail. Indeed, I am inclined to believe, though it is difficult to feel certain from 
the limited material at om* command, that no new subjects are introduced in these 
Dagobas, but only scenes that may have been repeated four or five times on ditferent 
parts of the monument, but the difference of scale makes the recognition sometimes 
difficult. So far as execution is concerned, this is one of the most delicate as well 
as one of the best preserved examples belonging to the scries. 

The remaining Dagoba, Fig. 2, Plate LXXXI., is the most essentially Buddliist 
of the whole, using the word in the sense in which we now imderstand it. Buddha 
is seated in his usual eroi^s-lcggcd attitude in the place of honour, and reappears in 
easily recognizable forms in the sculptures above. Yet, if I mistake, not, on the 
very top of the dome, there are the remams of a great NAga, in a position more 
prominent than on any other Dagoba of this class. 

In all these Dagobas, when sufficiently perfect to enable the emblems to be 
made out, it appears that the central stele of the five was crowned by a miniature 
Dagoba. But on the lower part of the steles (Plate LXXX.), on the left-hand lower 
corner, there arc in the centre a Dagoba, on each side of that the two Wheels, and 
then two Trees, and in others, a figiu’c adorns the base of each stele, but without any 
mode by which he or they can be distinguished. Other combinations are foimd, both 
on those! represented here and on those in the Mackenzie drawings, but all of the 
same character, and apparently without any important significance. 

We shall have oeeasion to refer again to these miniature Dagobas when speaking 
of the central one, for the restoration of whicdi they arc most important. Even in 
themselves, however, they arc as interesting as any of the slabs at Amravati, and 
as important as illustrations of the form of Buddhist art in^the fourth or fifth 
century of our era. 
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PLATE LXXXir. 

We have unfortunately very fenv I'raginents of the frieze that crowned tlic inner 
Rail. Like that of the outer, it seems to have been oiu; of the most elej^jant as 
well as interesting parts of the whole. 'I’hc India Museum contains no speeimen 
of the best quadrant, hut one found its way by accident into the British Museum,* 
and is photographed to an enlarged scale in Pig. 1, Plate* EXXXII. Two others 
arc representcil by drawings in the Mackenzie Collection, and are reproduced in 
Pigs. 1 and 2, Plate! LXXXllI. Pigs, fi and 7, Plate! LXXXIl, belong probably 
to a different quadrant, and Pigs. 2 and 3 on the same I’late arc certainly from 
another jiart of the enclosure from that re])rcscntod in the* tlirce fragments just 
enumerated. 

The whole frieze was very ingeniously divided into (!ompartmcnts by eiouventional 
Rails, with three discs or knobs. 'The central one is sculi)tured, but the ujipei* and 
lower knohs are mendy lotus flowers, like those of the great Hail. Between each of 
these pillars is a small compartment, containing a man ajul a woman or an object of 
worship, while the larger compartments always contain an historical subject. 1 am 
not aware that any more ingenious or pleasing mode of tr('ating such a sculptmal 
representation is to be found in any other building in any part of the world. ITad it 
been invented when the Sanchi bas-reUefs were carved, there* would . have been 
inlinitoly less difficulty in identifying them, but there* the* same figures ai)pear lour 
or fi.ve times over in the same bas-relief, without any elivisieen to mark the! elilferent 
scenes. 

In Pig. 1, Plate LXXXll., wo have, fii*st em the h*ft, the* man bearing the redic 
on his head, and men, women, and NAgas follomng in wild dance (vide ante!. Plates 
LXVII., LXXIII.). In the centre we have Buddlia, eei* rather Prince ISiddhArtha, e)r 
it may be Avalokctesvara, with his horse, apparently blessing little* chileben. In the 
third a Bodhisattwa — he has no gloi*y-- expounding to a NAga j)e*ople*, all e)f whe)m 
have snakes at the back of their heads. 


1 The history of this slali is .so curious lluil it muy ho worth loronling. Wlii n I was til lltr C'lAsliil rnliuv, 
Monti tlifi sculptor one ihiy iisked rae to coniu to his place in (xicnt Miirlhoroiigh Street to set* a [Meet; of Indian 
sculpture which belonged to a Irieinl of his, and had hoeii left in his charge. I wtis so struck with its h«'aiity that 
1 got it moulded, aud three easts were taken. Ono was presented to the Crystal I'alaet*, one* to tin* Asiatic 
Society, and a third to tin* India Museum. The two first were destroyed in the lire in Deeeiiiher iMfifi; the tliird 
luckily was side. When 1 hecaine familiar with the Amra\ali marhles, I at onct* reeognizeil this ^l,lh as helongiiig 
to that Tope, and immediately set to work to try and liinl out what had become ol it, hut for a long lime in vain. 
One day, howtwer, talking to Mr. Vaux, of the Tlritisli Museum, ahoul the Amravati iliscovery, he sai<l, We 
have H slab with a Gupta iriseriplion on it in tlie cellars,” and .sent a man witli me to point it out, wlieu I at once 
recognized my old friend. It seems an offictM* of the Museum was getting liis Iiair cut in (iieat Marllnu’oijgli 
Street, when the barber, knowing who his customer was, asked him to look at a [>ieee of marble lying in flu* back 
yard. The officer had tho good taste to see its value, got a grant from the trustees for 10/., and imrehasttd it. 1 
may mention that there is al.so in the British Museum a figure from one of the Gates at Sanelii, though how it 
got there nobody knows. There is nothing from Sanchi in the India Museum. This, tliendbre, is the only 
opportunity that exists in this country of comparing the two .styles from actual examples. 
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Tn the small compartments there is on the left a Hindu man and woman in 
the usual costume ; on the right a man and woman in a (jostimu^ hetokening that 
they belong to a colder climat<‘; hut in ordcT to prevent its being understood that 
they are rcprc'sented as in a eolder country, a palm tree is introduced between them. 
Are tlu'y Scythians? Do they bring the Horse? The man who kneels in front 
of it is in the same costume, and tli(‘ whole may he parts of oiu; story or one 
symbolism.' 

It was on tlic to[) of the Museum slab that 1 lirst perceived the liolcs into 
which the crowning metal linish was fixed. Prom Iheir form and position T would 
Iuiv(* had little hesitation as to what they were intendiMl for, but the fact that every 
ridg(“ in tlu' gii'at Serpent temple of Nakhon Vat in Cambodia was originally adorned 
by a nietal ornanumt, removes at onci' any doubts that might exist. Tliis inner Rail 
being appareully the last, thing erected, there arc no representations of it in any otlu'r 
jiart of tlie huihling, and till one is found the (‘xaid form of the ornament must 
remain doubtful. As before suggested, my impression is that there was a rejietitiou 
of Trisuls. 

Fig. 3 in this Plate is scarcely historical. It only contains figures of the NAga 
RAjA in various attitudes and with various accom])animi!nts. The central compartment 
in Fig. 2 is the adoration of Ruddha by the white ('h'phaut and various pi'ople 
bringing ap])arenlly otferings, though the stone is so much Avorn that it is difficult 
to make out the subject, or what the right-hand compartment is intended to repre- 
sent. On th(^ left w(' havi; another (slition of the story of King Sivi. The stoiu' is 
so Avom that the bird cannot be made out, but the attitude of the man in the fore- 
ground, anfl the whole accompaniments are so like the sculpture on the left-hand 
pillar, Plate LX., that there can hardly be any doubt they represent the same thing.” 

Pig. t is apparently a duplicate of Pig. 2, Plate .LXV., but belonging to a 
smaller Rail. 

Pigs. () and 8 represent jiortions of two friezes of two smaller Rails, with only 
two intermediate bars, and with* occasional decorations and , historical subjects inter- 
spersed. Tn Pig. G the ordy one that can be made out is the adoration of the 
lloi’se. 

In Fig. 7 AVI* hav(! the sami' Avild excitenumt displayed on the ehmition of the 
relics as is portrayed in Plates LIX., LXVII., IjXXIII., and elsewhere. 


' The inscription on Ki*;. 1 will !»<; found Appendix K. Fifij. XX., and (niDRlatcd in so far as its weatiuT- 
wurn rharaelcr will tdlow. It is one of most interesting of the series, as it records a gift to the Maha 
(diaitya of Danakakata. If this is eslablislied, it is a satisfaefory eonlirmatioii of this being the plane described 
by lliouen-Tlisang as Danakaelieka. 'Flic long iiiseriptitm, Fig. 1, will be found in the same Appendix, No. 11. 
It is unfortnnat(*ly only known from a transcript by Colonel Mackenzie’s draughtsman, wlio did not know the 
eharaettT, hut it can be made out tolerably sjilisfuctorily. 

* The saint' subject appt ars to be repre^mted on the liglit-band side of the five steles on the Dagoba, Fig. Ij 
Plate LXXXI. 
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PLATES LXXXIII. and LXXXTV. 


ELATE LXXXIII. 

The lilluAgraplis iu tliis Plate ivpvcsoDt two Otlu'v portions of tl\e tView' of tin' 
inner Eail from Colonel Macl<enzie’s draw ings. TIk' n|)))or one. Pig. I , is a rc'jx'lition 
of tlui legend of King Sivi, alKtve twice refern d to (vide anti', [). 1!)|.). On tin' viglit 
the king holds the rescued hii-d in his hand; in the eenlral eomparlmenl, for tlie 
h'ft is hroken off, In? is stepping into tin* seah*, Avhile a man in tin* foreground holds 
the bird in his hand. If wc; possessed the left-hand eompartment, we should in all 
prohahilily have th(^ fl('sh-cutting scene, and the has-relief ought, probably, to he read 
from left to right.* 

Tn the lower has-relief. Pig. 2, on the left h;ind, are four priests worslii])ping 
tlio Trisul, with the flaming column, the throne, and th(> Drona, and the feed, as in 
Plates LXVIll., LXXI., and LXXTi. Tn the next eomjnutmenl a. palamjuin or litter, 
borne on men’s shoulders, with ah aeeojnpanying crowd; and beyond this to the right, 
in the small eomi)artrn('nt, two ligures, male and feniah', which it is almost imj)ossihl(> 
to identify, and betw(‘on them one of llus most essentially Xaga groups of the series. 
The sacn-ed feet on a lotus are shielded by a liv(‘-h('aded Xiiga, and worshippcal by 
Ihrc'O men, one ol whom has a seven-headed Naga behind his land, the tAvo others 
ai)pearing Avith three heads, AA'hile the Avomen a])])arently haA'c not any. On tin; right 
liand lUiddba, in tlu! eonATutioual robes and attitude in which la* is rei)resented at t he 
presc'nt day, is expounding to a congregation of AA'omcm. The right-hand eompartment 
is broken off. 


PLATE LXXXJV. 

Pigs. 2 and 3 of Plate LXXXIV. rei)res(>nt tavo other portions of tla' frieze 
of the inner Hail. Prom tla' style of sculpture and the arrangement of the lotus 
discs, they evuh'tilly belong to a different part of the Hail fi-flm those previously 
quoted, and have all the appearance of being tlu' most modern of tin; s('ul])tures at 
Amravati. Prom their character 1 should guess that they might belong If) lh(> 
sixth centui’y, but, as somethingvof tin’s appearance may be duo to the draughtsmen, 
this indication must not be ijuplicitly ndied upon. 

The figure seated on the couch betAveen his tAvo Avivf's in Pig. 2 is )n-ohahly tlu* 
same; as is depicted in Plate LXXlll. Pig. 1. The interest of the stoiy evidcmtly 
hangs on the three old Avomcn iu the foreground, Avhocver they may he. 

In Pig. 3 Avc have Euddlia represented in the usual attitudivs in Avhieli he 
appears in all sculpture subse([uent to the foiu’th or fifth cf'ntnry, but in Avhich In* 
hardly appears before that time. 

^ The long inscription on Fig. I will ho louinl in Appendix F. No. IT. Tt is unrortunately only known to 
as from a tnmscript by Colonel Mackenzie’s draiiglitsimin, who did not know tlu' cluirHctcr. It can, howtwer, 
be made out tolerably satisfactorily. 

(8215.) p p 
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Fi". 1 is also of an inferior character as a piece of sculpture, but is curious as 
representing what appears to be a kind of litter borne on men’s shoulders, in which 
five persons arc seated. Two men only arc represented as carrying it, though it 
must have required at least a dozen. It is introduced here not because of its 
beauty, but bc'causc it may serve to illustrate a somewhat similar representation in 
Plate LXIV. Fig. 1. and in LXXXIII. If, however, it is only a litter or palanquin, 
this would seem to militate against the idea expressed when describing the first 
named Plate, that it was the boat-shaped ark bearing relies from Ceylon; but taken 
together Avith Plate LXVIIT. I cannot help believing they all refer either to the 
arrival of the Tooth relic at this place, or to the re1m*n of the prince and princess 
from Ceylon with the relies Avhich were presented to them by the king of that 
country to compensate the NAga PAjA, for the loss of the Tooth.' In this last Plate 
the difliculty of ascertaining wliat this action may represent is very much augmented 
by the fact that the marble is only a fragment, and we do not see to whom or towards 
what object the procession is tending. So far as c-an be made out, the persons in 
the litter are bringing as presents, inter alia, those objects — jcAvels or relies — which 
are displayed in front of them, to some pereon or slmno that was depicted in the 
front part now broken off; and it may be that D&nta KumAra and HcmamalA were 
thus borne on their return to Phanakaidicka. At present, however, I am afraid 
the mat(;rials do not exist for determining this question. 


1 It in not quitt! deaf, lint it hccms probaMc from iv stalcmoiit in llic MahawaiiMt, p. IIG; that tho branch of 
Iho lio Tri'i! was laiiilctl al Aniravafi on its way from Gaya (o CA’ylon, aucl wor!-lii]iiM.'(l tiicrc for sivcn «layf!. 
It <Trtainly was “with llif coiisoiit of tin- diicf priestess (San^hainitla) convoyiMl to the sctllcmcnl of the Nagas, 
“ iintl for si'voiKlays iiiDuinoralilo oHi'rings having boon mailo by tbo Naga llaja, thry Ihoinsdvcs bringing it back, 
“ replaced it in the vessel! ” If Ainravati was the country of the 'NAgas, wliieh it seems diilienlt (0 doubt, this 
certainly would seem to iiave Iteen the ea-e. 
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PLATES LXXXV. and LXXXVi. 


PLATE LXXXV. 

The two frinalo ligurcs rc])r(>sciilca in tin's with s<'vi'ral olliors, were usod as 

pilasters either at the angles of Uic inner Hail or in Ihe ecn1v(‘,,wheii it was dc'sivahle to 
separate the subjects into groups. They cannot be said to lx- plcasiin;' spt'eimens of 
sculpture, showing all the defects of the style in an exagg<>raled manner, but they are 
certainly curious. That on the UTI, bears apparently a torch in her right, hand, and 
bcliind her head is seen the familiar snake. The dgnre on the right bolds a dagger run 
through a human head, and in her left, another lieiid held up by a handle. Vnudher 
these are to be considered as hetids s(wi'i-ed from human bodii‘s’ or as vessels in the 
form of heads, is by no means clear. If the figure were LmgA, or any shadowing of 
her appearance on the stage, we woidd at one aeknowh'dge them .as skulls, but in 
the absence of the marble itself, we must not- speiadatc too boldly. 

The niches in which the.se figures sl.and arc lairious ri'minisconees of the 
Sanchi Gateways, but are so similar to sever.al others sculptured in these bas-reliefs 
that it does not seem possible to refer these figures to a. dilferent. age, which other- 
wise, from their inelegance, I woidd be inclined to suggest might bo the case. 


TLATE LXXXVI. 

The principal interest in this piece of sculpture centres in the iigure with the 
beard in the lower division. Except thosi! represented in I’lalc LXX. hi' is the 
only man wdth that appendage * at Amravati. 

Erom his dress and sui'rounduigs he is evidently an ascetic ol' ihe. same class 
as those so Ircijucntly represented at Sanchi. Hut. In^ is the only repri'sentative 
of his class here, where it is evident that the shaven monk had superseded tin; lone 
hermits in the interval between the ages of the two monumc'iits. Eroin the animals 
that accompany him ho is intended to be rcprcsenlod as a. dwelh'r in the woods, 
and his hermitage is seen behind him — no longer a circular thatched hut, but a widl- 
huilt sq^uai’c cell. Beside, it is a. tumulus, on or in ;i sf|uari' b.asenient. or enclosure, 
somewhat similar to that ri'prcsentcd in J’late XXXIL, but eviihailly in a more 
advanced stylo of architecture, and with a pot. of (lowers at, each angle. Still, from 
the absence of a Tee, it remains uncertain whether wt . .are to consider this .as .a 
Dagoba, or a Tomb, or a Temple of sonu^ older pi'ople, fi'oni whom (he Buddhists 
may aftiTwards have adopted this foiau for their Dagobas. ]\ly own iniprc'ssion is, 
that the latter is the most likely hypothesis. Erom tin.' niviaaarti.al mode in which 
the women approach him, and the manner in which the man in (lie chariot brings 
his gift, it is evident that the bearded man is considered a very holy hermit.. 


' Tlui Scythians, in Fig. 1, Plate LXXXll.. ought peihajw to he c.xtci'hMl, hiil, tiny aiv evl.leiilly f-lraiigciN. 

E E 2 
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I am afraid, from the style of drawing, that this bas-relief has hccu entrusted by 
Colonel Mackenzie to an inferior artist to copy, which is to he regretted, as it is 
one of the most interesting in the series. So far as can he judged from the style, it 
is one of the most modern of the whole. The chariot, the hermit, and the square 
enclosure of the (hxgoha or tomb do not occur in any other s(!idpture at Amravati. 
Tlu; altar in front, of (he Pipal tree is peculiar, so is the mode in which the women 
dress their hair. Besides all (his, it does not seem, either from its stylo or dimensions, 
to belong to either of the Bails or to the central building. It probably was part of 
some later erection, of which no other fragimait Jiow remains, but -with such evidence 
as this drawing affords jt is not ]) 0 ssiblc to say what that was or when erected. 

The head-dress of the Baja in the ni)per division of this bas-reli(!f is also worthy 
of remark. We have met with it before,- but only rarely in Plate LX. and in 
Plate LXXXTTI. Pig. 1, but is similar to some that are found in the Caves at 
Badami, belonging jirobably to (he ninth or tenth centmy. A similar head-dress is 
also represented by Colonel Abbott, as found in a fragment of a statue at Mullote, 
in the Punjab.' My impression is, that it is of Pci-sian or rather Yavana origin, and 
in these; sculptures seems to belong to king Sivi or his race. 

ff this work were wliolly dewoted to the illustration of (he Amravati Tope, and 
the subject, was thought of sufficient, importance to justify it, it might have been 
expedient to hav(; added several others to tlie lithographs giv('n above, copied from 
among the ('ighty-six drawings in Col. Mackenzie’s collection. Tliose selected, however, 
are those which sesnu to be tin* most interesting, as Avell as tlie most varied of the 
series. The others arc; either of inferior value or duplicates of those hero given, or 
of each other, with only siicli sliglit variation in detail, as liardly to vA'arrant their 
being repeated. It is well, hoAve.ver, that those who wish to master the subject, 
should bear in mind that only about onevthird of the draAviugs in that eolhjction arc 
given in this Avork, and that the photographs are far from making up the entire 
dclieiency. 


I J. A. S. B., vol. XVII. Plate IV. Fig. 2. 
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PLATES LXXXVII., LXXXVITL, and LXXXIX. 

Thksk thrco photographic Plates contain representations ol' various dolails, some 
of considerable interest, but which do not belong to eitlun' of the Hails, and to wbieli, 
except the lions, wc cannot at present assign any delinitc' position in tlie building. 
They are all to the scale of 1 iiudi to 1 foot. 

No. 1. Plato LXXXVl I. is a ligure of Buddha, as he is* usually n'prescnted in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. It is of no especial merit, and probably is among the 
most modem sculptures of tlu^ place, coeval witli the fragnu'uts of the I'rieze 
(Plato LXXXIV.). 

Pig. 2 represents a fragment of a frieze of tin; Trisul emblem, of the best 
age and very good execution. Tt did not belong to either of the Hails, nor to any 
building of which wc have now any hnorvledge. 

Eig. 3 represents the sacred feed, of Buddha, probably ol’ the same age, and 
it may bo from the same building as the last. In the centre of the soles is the 
Chakra ; above it the Trisul emblem rcvc'rsed, or it may rc'present tlu> Chakra sup])ortcd 
on the Trisul, with a Swastika on each side. Below the Chakra is tin; Swastika again, 
with an ornament like the crux ansata on each side. On the groat toe is the Trisul, 
on each of the others a Swastika. Tlu; whole, how(fver, is in such low ndief that it 
is extremely difficult to bring it out in th(.i photograph.’ 

Fig. 4 is the Chakra, with th(! Swastika and foliage, all of very elegant sculpture. 

Fig. 5 is one side of the abacus of a j)illar, meant to bear a lion or some 
other emblem. The representation on it is one wc have fretpcnlly met with before 
of two elephants bringing offerings to the Bagoba. This is not only a favourite 
subject of Indian s(!ulptors, but of Indian h'gends, and has already beim described 
at length from Iliouen-Thsang’s narrative, when speakuig of the seulptun's of the 
Eastern Gateway at Sanchi, page 118. The same story is also repeated by Fa-llian.- 

Fig. 6 represents a seven-hcadeH Naga of more than ordinary perfection of 
sculpture. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9, — are architectural fragments of great elegance, but ^v'hieh 
could not belong ’ to any building wc now know. These, with other sculptures in 
the collection, suffice! to prove that there must have b{!en several diffi'rent edifices 
within the enclosure, which have been so utterly swept away that it is impossible 
to say now what they may have been. 

PLA'l’E LXXXVIII. 

Figs. 1 and 2 in this Plato are curious as being exact eh'vations of the, outer 
face of the great Hail, used evidently as a friez(! to some building in the ('udosuiv. 
On comparing it with tlu! elevation in Plate XLVlll., it will be seen at once how 
exactly they tally. The pillars are octagon, with a central comph'tc' lotus disc, and 

> Tho woitihip of tho sacred feet, or foolprinls, is one of the faxmrite loriiis of VishiiiuMii at (In- piLsciit 
day. At Gaylt the Vishiiu Pud is the princiiml temple, and wholly devoted to tin's form. It succeeds Buddhism 
in its original seat us Juggernuth superseded the Tooth relic at I’uri. 

a Fou-Koue-Ki, p. 227. 
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a Imlf-clrclc at top and bottom. Between the pillars arc three Bails, each with, a 
complete foliated disc or circle. Above them is the roll ornament, and below the 
zoophorus or animal frieze. With such pictures the restoration, though sometimes 
puzzling, becomes when done perfectly authentic. 

Fig. 3 is made up of fragments of one of those curious columns on which 
the Chakra is usually placed. A similar one, but much smaller, is shown in 
Plate LXXV., and another from the Mackenzie Collection is lithographed in Plate 
XCVIII. Pour other representations of similar columns exist in that collection, all 
ditferiug, but all eciually fantastic. They all comnreuce at the bottom, with the 
throne and the relies upon it. Behind them rises a central column of varied and 
fantastic design, and on each side arc men ridmg on horses, lions, oxen, giraffes, 
and human-headed monsters of most varied design. Tliis one, when complete, must 
have been about 13 feet in height. 

On the outside of the pillar of the Western Gateway at Sanclii, Plato XIX., 
an emher form of this fahtastie ornament wUl be found. It is interesting as one 
of the many indications of the progress in style that took place between the two 
monuments. As the Western Gateway was the last erected at Sanehi the decoration 
there may be considered the first of its class. It is thin and poor compared with 
those found at Amravati two or three centuries afterwards. 

Pigs. 1 and 5 represent two of the lions that adorned the portals of the 
gi'cat Bails. If wo may trust the bas-reliefs, there must originally have been four 
to each Gateway, or sixteen to each Bail. 

PLATE LXXXIX. 

This Plate represents fom* faces of a very beautiful octagonal pillar that once 
stood probably within the enclosure, and supported a statue or an emblem; most 
probably the foimcr, as all the principal emblems are on its faces. There is the 
sacred tree in its circular enclosure, and easily distinguished as a Pipal from the 
form of its leaves. The Wheel, supported on a square pillar, — the Lion-pillar and 
the Dagoba. 

The I'oliage on three sides is the floAving lotus pattern, executed with great 
delicacy and elegance. On the side Avith the wheel, it is different and more compli- 
cated, but equally beautiful. It seems, however, that the Avheel should always 
ciwn a complicated arrangement of this sort, but from what motive we do not 
now knoAV. 

AboA'c the emblems the pillar changed into a polygon of sixteen sides, and may 
have been as high agam— it is now about eight feet high— before terminating with 
the capital on which the croAvning object stood. 

Th(! inscription merely records that it is the gift of Hagha of Gadliika, together 
with his sou and daughter. (See Appendix E., No. V.) 
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PLATES XC., XCI., AND XCII. 

Plate XO. contains seven fragments of other pillars and one hasc. Two of 
them, the first and last, have inscriptions, hut so faint iliat it is difficult to make 
them out. Fig. 2 has an inscription at the top, the Icllci’s of which are boauU- 
fully legible, but unfortunately it is split doAvn the middle, so as to be iitlerly 
unintelligible. It is not easy to say whether these arc fragments of the five steles 
which ornamented each face of the great Dagoba, or Avhethcr they were “ Stambhas,” 
bearing emblems which may have stood m various places in the enclosure. From 
their form and style, as well as the minute character of tlie inscriptions, whi(rh could 
not have been seen at that height, it would seem probable tliat they may have' 
stood on the ground. On the other hand, however, the position of tlu! inscription 
on the columns of the Dagoba, Plate LXXVII., would favoiu- the idea tliat they 
once occupied a similar position. 


PLATE XCI, 

Contains four fragments of considerable interest, though it, is at present impossible to 
say what position any of them may have occupied in the buildings within the 
enclosure. 

The first is a Dagoba divided into compartments by pilasters, with double Lion 
capitals of a curiods Pcrscpolilan type, but altogether of considerable (degaiice. The 
pillars themselves, however, arc of the same form as those used in the Hails, with one 
central circular disc, and two half circles at top and bottom. The cushion capital 
also recalls what we find afterwards at Elcphanta and Ellora. Between them, in 
the place of honour, is the five-headed NAga ; on the right the Wlicel, and on the 
left the Tree. With the Dagoha, these form the foiu: principal objects of adoration 
in this place. Were it not for the very wooden form of the Tee, I fancy this 
sculpture would be of comparatively modern date. No. 2 is simpler, but certainly 
more modem. The NAga here reigns supreme on tho Dagoha, without any 
compeer. The crowd of umbrellas that crown tlic Tee is a curious ebullition of 
Hindu fancy. 

The upper part of Fig. 3 is so defaced that it is difficult to make out whom it 
represents. It is probably, however, the .same scene as recurs in Plate XCV, Fig. 1. 
Whatever his name may be, ho is a man who possos.sos two wives, two friends, a 
horse, and an elephant, and is prob.ably meant to be contrasted Avith the Baja in 
the lower compartment of the bas-relief, who is a Chakravarti Biga possessed of 
tho seven precious things which, according to the Lalita-Vistara,^ constitute human 
greatness, — the treasure of tho Wlieel, the treasme of the Elephant, the treasure of 


1 Foucaux’s Translation, p. 14, and Plate II., whore this .biiitjcct is engraved. 
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tlio Horse, tlio Iroasure of a Wife, the treasure of a Pearl, tlio treasure of a Major 
Domo, and of a counsellor. The sequence is curious but cluiractcristic. 

Fi". d) is another edition of a legend more frequently repeated than almost 
any other in Puddhist scriptures. As mentioned above, it was with their artists as 
great a favourite as the Annunciation and Nativity were with Christian painters. 
In the left upper compartment we have Suddhodana and his friends, and on the 
right MA.ya’s dream. The vq^per part of the slab being injured, his umbrella and 
her elephant liave both disappeared. Below we have on the right the scene in the 
Lumbini Gai'den, which immediattdy pi-eecded the bu’th of Buddha. Tt is not qiiito 
clear what the fourth compartment is intended to represent, as it is not to be found 
in any edition of the leg('nd I am aequainhid with. It loohs as if it were intended 
that the old woman who appears in the first compartment should announce to 
the King in his bath the birth, of his miraculous son. The cloth she carries 
in her hands bears the same impression of the sacred feet as that which is wound 
or to be wound round. Mayd, in the next compartment. 


PLATE XCII. 

The upper figiu'c in this Plate once formed part of the frieze of some Rail. It 
may have been one of the returns of the great Rail, but it is difficult to sec, if 
that is so, where it would fit. It is the now familiar subject, the adoration by men 
of the Wlu'cl, placed behind the thnmc .on which the cushion or relies are placed, 
and with the sacred feet in front (eompave Plate LXXI. Fig. 2). The inscription 
upon it merely records that it is the pious gift of Akasavhdi and Samiriti houschohUirs.' 

The three fragments in the centre of this Plato certainly belong to the outer 
frieizc of the great Rail. Fig. t shows its commencement. Fig. 6 is a portion 
of another Rail belonging to some unknown building. It is very carefully executed, 
and though the " motive ” is the same as the first frieze, stUl the introduction of 
the dwarfs and the arrangement of the whole is novel and of great beauty. 


‘ Appendix E., No. .XVI. 
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Looked at from an arcliitcctural point of view, the most diflieull (luosiion cm- 
ncctcd with the Amravati Tope was to ascertain whether any huihlin" oeeiiph'd (lie 
centre of the enclosure, and if any, wlndhor it was a Dai'olia or a Chaitya hall, or 
a Vilu\ra or monashny. Owing to the excavation of the tank in the centiv of tlu^ 
mound, as mentioned above, ahsolutedy no tmee of its foundation remained, and it 
might as probably have bclongc'd to one as to any othei- of tln'se elass(>s. J /n/e/v', 
both from Avhat Jlioucn-Thsang says' and the genei-al jtrobabilities of tlu' ease, I 
sliould have felt inclined to restore, it jvrith a SangharAma or Buddhist elioir,'or 
monastery. But, ,ou looking <-ar(d'ully through the Mackenzie drawings, I soon 
perceived thciv exi.sted among them representations of a (dass of seulpUi’re wliieli 
(awtainly did Jiot belong to eitluT of the enclosures; and from some pencil memo- 
randa on the drawings, some of these were identified wilh the loose stones lying 
in the centre of the enclosure (I'late XLVll.). In the Elliot Collection, also, there 
are some twenty fi-agments, s(.me of which are thos(‘ drawn by Colonel Macbnizie’s 
assistants, others so (ixmrtly in the .same style, that, it was easy to group them apart. 
Having got, so far, it was not difficult to see that these fragments formed part of a 
Dagoba similar in dc'sign to those of the iniun- Hail, and which cons(‘(|uently must 
have formed the central object, of thi^ gi-oup of buildings. 

[f anyone will look carefully at any of the Bagobas repivsinitf'd in Plates 
LXV., LX VI. to LXXIX., he will pin-ci'ivo that the solid part to the ladglit of the 
B,ail is divided into slips by loug pilasters, bidween which are various seulptmvs, 
generally hid by tlu^ Hail, but t,erminatiug upw.ard by a Dagoba, with the three 
umbrellas on each side, or a Wheel oi* some such emblem, as in Pigs. 1, ;j, and 5 
of Plate XCiV. 


The historical subjeuds belonging to this gi-oup of seulptnnjs ivere all found to 
be two-storeyed^ — if .such an expression may be used. The lower group stands on a 
simple tbrec-barn'd Hail of the Sanchi type; above them is a tlat hand, variouslv 
ornamented.'^ Besides these, there are a considerable number of fragment, s, which all 
terminate upwards by a cornice or battlement, of Tri,suls, evidently forming tin* 
crowning oruanumt, of a wall. 

All the principal fragmi'uts of this class hava* been arranged in this maumir 
in Plate XCITI., and, if compared with any of the Bagobas of the inner Hail, it, will 
be seen, I think without doubt, that thi? one is a copy of the other. Then' is 
first the perpendicular part, terminating in the Wheel or Bagoha. Then the two 


^ VoytigCH, 188. Ante, p. 167. 

^ One of the slabs in th(3 India Ilnusti Colloc.lioii is sonlpliired on both sidc.s f»’om what inotiNc 1 am iinablt; 
to guess. The slab is too thin to stand alone, and it couhl hardly have Ibrmed part of any scrctm or rail. Kirlier 
it may have heeri done from some religious motive — by no means so unlikely as wuidd at first sight appear — or it 
may have been that the lirst executed design was not approved, and the slab turned round and a second engraved 
on it. 
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storeys of sculptured panels; and then the rich cornice, which invariahly terminates 
the whole, up to the springing of tlie dome. 

Arranged in this manner, these fragments make up a wall 22 feet high, and 
taking the widest of those sculptured on the B-ail as our model, this would make 
the central Dagoha 30 to 35 feet' in diameter, and its height, including dome and 
Tee, about 50 feet. 

To those who ai’c not familiar with the architecture of the country where thi& 
Tope is situated, it may appear strange that so magnificent an enclosure should 
have hoen erected to enshrine so insignificant an ohjcct. Such an arrangement is, 
however, in the soutli of India rather the rule than the exception. Take, for instance, 
the great temple at Seringliam. The outer enclosure measures more than '2,500 feet 
each way. Each of its Gateways is 130 feet in width, 100 feet in depth and 
would, if completed, have risen to 300 feet in height. The inner six enclosures, 
though less than the outer, are all of great magnifieencc ; hut the central building 
is smaller and less in magnificence than nine-tenths of the village temples in the 
neiglihourhood. The cause* of this inversion of Ihe usual rule is (*asily explained. 
A village temple becomes famous from some miracle performed by its god, or rich 
from the endoAvment of some dying sinner. To pull it down would bo desecra- 
tion, hut to add enclosure after enclosure! and gateway to gateway was easy, and 
has happened in lu'arly all the great temples of Southern India, and did, I fancy, 
hajipen at Amravati. 

In Egypt, too, something of the same sort occurred at Kamak. The little sanc- 
tuary of Orsortasen became there Ihe nucleus of all the subsequent magnificence, 
.and, though overshadowed by the p<alacc of Thothmes and the giH'at hall of 
AIcnephthah, it still remained the most venerated, though the smallest of all tlu! 
erections in that vast enclosure. If this is so, the Central Dagoha was the first 
erected of all the buildings at Amravali, of which any remains have come down 
to our day. This indeed wo gather frojn the style which is ruder than that of the 
great Eail, and very much simpler, and less elaborate than that of the inner Hail. 
The, siin])l(! Sanehi-like Hail, which forms a sti-ing course through the centre of the 
building, is also an indication of grejiter antiquity. Wherev(‘r a Hail is represented 
on the enclosures at Amravati, it is .always of a more ornate and more complicated 
character than that on the central building. 

Another test is the form of the characters of the insciaptions. Both General 
Cunningham and Mr. Thomas are of opinion that those on the central buUding 
are the oldest, but cannot, from their limited extent, feel sure how much more 
ancient they may be. Altogether T fancy it Avas erected certainly befor(! the year 
300 of our era, and was the temph* of the Diamond Sands, which figures so pro- 
minently in the legends of the Tooth relic, which was carried here in the early 
part of the fourth century. 


1 The yellow circle in lliii plan, L*Lito XLVll., wliicli is infant to mark its site, is 50 foc‘t in diameter. It 
was made so to inclinle a tcrriice or procc.'^^'iou palli, with or without a Rail, which 1 conceivo must have 
surrounded it. 
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PLATES XCIV. TO XCVIT. 

ThkjiIj is very little- in the sculptures ol the ccuti’al Tope lluit enlls for any 
particular remark alter what has been said in the preceding pages. The emblems 
employed iu its decoration are those with wdiitdi we are already familiar. The ^I'hrone, 
with the relies upon it, the Tree, the Wheel, and the Dagoba. In two instances! 
at least, (Plato XOIV. Pig. 3' and Plate XGVIf. Eig. 1) tl)e live-beaded Serpemt 
is in front of the Dagoba, and in both these instances the worshippers arc unnvis- 
takcably Dindus, and the same who are w'orshipping the Whetd and the Tret; in the 
same sculptures. 

The Naga people also occur in at least, one inslancc in the lower part of the 
bas-rcliet, Eig. 1, Plate XCVT. ddic .slab was compleh.* Avhen Colomd [Mackenzie drew 
it, but even without that, enough remains of the lower bas-relief t(j show that it 
represented one male and three female Xagas, but w'ho wia-e essentially Buddhists, 
if wo may judge from the seven figures of Buddha,' seatc'd cross-legged, which 
appears inunediatcly over their heads, and the five impressions of the .saerisl foot that 
are placed between the snakes’ heads. 

The llorse, too, forms an impoi-tani (dement in Hk' d(>eora1ion ot tlu; (M'litral 
monument. In Plate XCV. Eig. I, and Plate XCVi. Eig. 1, he may be meredy the 
favourite charger of the man who is leaning against him, but in Plah^ XCV. Eig. f. 
he is introduced in mid aii' alongside the "Wheel as an obj(!ct, of (Mpial vevc'rc'iiec! ; and 
on a piece of seulptim; where tlui Wheel just above* him is the (‘.s])('eial oljeet of 
worship; and in Plate XCVI. Eig. 3, he issiu's from th(? ])ortal with the umbrella of 
state borne over him, (lu^ hero of tlxi irpresentalion. The same subj(.vt is r('peatod 
on another slab, Plate XCVIil. Eig. 2, from a drawing in the Maehenzic Collection, 
but which is easily recognized as belonging to the n]tper or sculptured p.art of the 
central building. 'I'hc first impulse, on looking at tlnisc and on the last-(|noted 
illusli-ations, is to consider them as representing the (Hminu'nccment of an Aswamec'lha, 
or horse sacrifice; but one ot the essentials for that is wanting in both. The story 
of the Aswaniedha is easily understood. A llaja, who claimed to hi* lord paramount 
in India, h't loose a st(*ed to wander wherever he- listc'd, and followed (dose Ixdiind 
him prepared to fight anyone who dared to meddle with the hors(', and to j*(dease 
him if anyone took posses.sion of him. If he ac’complislu'd this, and brought the 
steed back in safety, be Avas acknowledged a Chakra\'artti Raja. 11 h(! laih'd, the 
sacrifice did not take place. 

In the bas-relief at Sanehi, "Plato XXXV. Eig. 1, a Pmja is fidlowing the steed 
in his (diariot, and that may thcrehjre be tbe eommeneeinent of tlu; Aswaniedha. At 


^ Tins Ibis bci'ii so lonj? exposed on llic outor w:ill ol 


Fifr UoiiM* llbil its .sctilpl tires arc nearly 


oblitemtod. 

2 That is, a.s, Sliming tho ligiiro-s of Buddha lo be ciicval ; but Ihcy ba\c 
added afterwards. 


\cry iiiiicli tiai a])pr*aranc(‘ of b(‘iug 
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Amrayati the dialleDger is in all instancea absent* anft it seems to aooonnt 

for this if snob a saeriftoe were intended.* On ^e wh^ { am nmoh mtee indteed ' 
to bdieye that the Horse was an oltjeet of leTotenpej if not ezaetly of worship* at 
Amrayati, and that those bas-reUefii on the Dagobas (Hates LX.XX. and X i AX j S L I .), 
and those on the central building, as wdl as those elsertdmre, all Shadow tWt^ 
faith and that only. 

I would require that much more should be to this subject than 

I can pretend to haye done, and also that ^Ihiilire materials should be ayailahte for 
the inyestigation, before any confident opinion could be expressed regarding the real 
position of the Horse in these sculptures. Meanwhile I may state that the inference 
1 draw from the representations of the Horse in the sculptures is that the reyerence 
paid to him is the counterpart of the worship of the Bull Nandi 1^ the ^Vites. ^e 
two sects are and always were the antipodes of each other in India, and each seems 
to haye adopted an animal as their emblem, the Buddhists taking the Horse as 
theirs. This does not of course preclude the idea of this form of wmslup being 
borrowed from Sr^thia. On the contrary, eyerything we learn from either Sanohi or 
Amrayati points to the north-west and to countries beyond the Indus as the source 
whence eyerything took its origin. What the Buddhists deriyed from those countries 
was, howeyer, directly antagonistic to anything which we know that the. Aryans either 
possessed or affected, and must consequently haye been deriyed from some other 
race. Whether, therefore, we call the people Turanian or Scythian Huns, we come 
back to the same thing. The Buddhists must hate deriyed the foreign infiuenora 
from a northern Turanian race, oooupymg the countries both to the n(»th and to the 
south of the Himalaya chain. The people, in feet, who were Buddhistein India in 
former days and are now Buddhists in Thibet: If Sivaism arose among the Hrayidians, 
they were of a different race, and must haye come into India by another route, probably 
across the Lower Indus. 

The principal inscription — ^No. XIX. Appendix E. — ^merely records that the 
sculpture on which it is found is the pious gift of Agheya, the pupil of Buddha 
Bakshita. 
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PLATE XCVIII. 

The Wheel pillar represented in Pig. 1 of this Plato contains no novelty, or 
anything which is not found in those represented in Plates LXXV. and LXXXVIII., 
but it is more distinct than the first and more complete than the last of tliesc, 
and is consequently useful towards understanding one of tin; most characteristic 
features of the inner Bail to which it l)clongcd. 

The slab. Pig. 2, which is also from the Mjwskenzie Collection, is extremely 
useful towards completing the restoration of the ccmtral building, inasmuch as it 
carries us direct from the threo*barr(?d Bail to the Dagoba frieze. It will be observt'd 
in Plate XCIII. there is a hiatus between the upper range of sculptures and the 
Dagoba, whieh, as far as any evidence went, might be of any dimensions. In this 
slab we have the Bail, the two ranges of sculptures, and the crowning Dagobas, all 
in one slab, and fortunately with the dimon.sions written upon them, which settles the 
question. 

The upper sculpture is also interesting as illustrating tlui legend of King J)harma 
Asoka, alluded to above, page 177. “ After reaching the Golden Sands, bis majesty 
“ had a dream in which Devatas appeared to him and said that underneath the temple 
“ were relics which had been deposited there by order of the king of Lank A Next 
“ day the king directed people to dig into the Chaitya, but the crows, or spirits in 
“ their shape, compelled them to desist. 

“It happened that at this time the Nfiga with seven heads and as many tails 
“ guarded the Chaitya, but no sooner had the king accom))anied by Mahfi Tuli 
“ (sent by Indra to assist) and a large retinue, approached clo.s(! to -it, than this 
“ mighty snake king was observed to bc! majestically discjitwiniug himsidf from 
“ the huge fold with which ho had encompassed the relic shrine.”’ As already 
related, with the assistance of the king of R6m he was eventually successful, and 
founded a city, and built a new Chaitya to enshrine the recovered relics. Was this 
the temple we now see ? and are the relics those so frequently represented in the 
foregoing Plates? 

It is, of course, extremely difficiUt to arrive at anything like certainty in such 
a case as this, but after what has bccn"'said above, I think the history of the 
Amravati Tope may bc made out with very tolerable precision. First, wo have 
indications from the coins collected by Colonel Mackenzie, and ^also from the slab, 
Plate LXXVIIl., Pig. 2, that buildings did exist on this spot as early as the 
Christian era, but we have now no means of knowing what they may have been. 
In the next place, judging from the character of the sculptures, as well as fixrm 
such shadowy traditions as exist, it does not seem that any par-t of the buildings 


I j. A. S. B., XVII. p. 90. 
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wliicli have heon dcsovihed ahovo, Avorc undertaken till more than a century after 
the GatiMvays at Sauchi w('re completed. 

About or aft('i' tlic year 200, however, the central Dagoba may have been 
commenec'd Avith aiA enclosing Hail, of which, hoAvever, nothing has reached this 
eonntiy. Subsequently, in the beginning of the fourth century, either in consequence 
of tlie visit of tlic I'ootli relic on its Avay to Ceylon, or from some other local cause, 
the jdaec a('()uircd celcbi-ity, and the great outer Rail Avas commenced, and it may 
have eontinuc'd during tlu' rcniaind('r of that century before being completed. The 
sculptures of the inner Rail seem then to haA'c been taken in band, possibly were 
not comph'ted till the year 500, after Avhich time decay seems to have set in, and 
nothing further AA^as done. 

All that we know of Indian art is perfectly in accordance Avith this, and now 
that AV(' ar(“ enabled to study the sculptures at Sanchi we can speak with some 
eonlidence on this srd)j(!et. Refore they were knoAvn, everything as Ave traced the 
history of art backwards seemed to be*-ome more and more elegant and perfect. 
Noav that Ave have got. Iiold of the earli('st examples, av(‘ find that the ai’t began 
in rude A'igour, but Avithout any of that refinement it afterwards attained. About 
the fourth century seems to have been the culminating point, and from that period 
tins rock-cut temples, and those at RhuA^aneswar and elscAvhcrc, caivy us on AAuthout 
intermission till Ave reach such temples as those; on Mount Abu, 1032; those; around 
llullahe‘e;el, elating frenn 1200 to 1300; or those; .at Kananxe in 1211. We know that 
ehiring this peaieeel there* Avas no I’ctroe’cssiem nor any age: of elecay Avhich AVexuld account 
for the* inferiority of the sculptures of the central building compared Avith those of 
the e,'ne;le)sure, on tlie* su])positie)n that these Averc the more modern of the two. 

'I'he* arehite'e*tui'e*, as far .as it ge)e's, bears enit the same conclusion as the 
sculpture*. At. Sanchi it is care*le*ss and Avoe)ele*u, the* string courses scldeem horizemtal 
anel eeea-urring at e*ve’ry ditferent, IcA’el. It is the.; same in the; central buihling at. 
Amnavali, e*spe*cially in the eroAVning cornice, Plate; XCVII. In the; Rails, .all 
afterwards hee*ame precise, almost finicking, and that. re*mains a charae;te;ristic of 
Hindu art to the* pre*se'Jit d:iy. The great Rail on the contrary is set out with 
ve*ry e*onsiele*rable; ])re*e*i.sion, and though cxtreme*ly ornate there is me*thod and dignity 
in the; arrangcme;nt of the p.-erts. Whe*n the inue;r rail Avas executed the style 
ele*generat.e'el intei little*n(*ss, being e*laborate; and e*le;gaut, hut more suited to ivory 
carving and metal Avork than to :in arehite*ctural eh*sign; and this remains too much 
a ehariicteristie e>f Inelian afchitceture to the present day. 
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Alien iTucTuiu;. 


There arc few of the subjects mooled in the jnevious paint's ronardiiif;' wliieli it 
would not bo easy to say a I'l-eat deal move than bas beem said, iiov would il ba\t^ 
been diflioult to liiid illustvatious from olhev moiuimcuts wliieb would have i-eiideved 
the s;ibj(!ct much move; (;ouij)lctc. It bas, lioweviT, been llioui^ht l)cUev, in llu' first 
iustauco at least, to coiitiuo the work to the represent at ion of the I, wo moiuiinents 
named on the title page, with only such iutroduetory mattc'v and deseriptions as 
wore requisite to render them intelligible, and to leave Ibi'lr application to a future 
time and probably to other bands. 

In so far as the History of Architecture is concerned, wi? do not learn mucli 
from these Topes that had not previously bi'coine known to us from an examination 
of the ro(!k-cut examples, but there is a great deal in tbem I bat eonfirms wbat was 
previously only suspected, while a knowhslgi! of their forms fills uji some important 
gaps wliich existed iu our history of the early styles of Indian art. 

Irrespective of this, however, thesis two 'I'opes are inhat'sling, inasmueb as they 
are the two oldest structural buildings wiiicb, so far as we _\et know, an; to be found 
in India iu anything like an intelligible slate, if tin' Toiie at Sanebi was really 
erected by Asoka — and there soeius no good reasou for doubting that, it, was su - 
it is the only one of the S1',()00 Stiijias be is traditionally said to have enseted 
of which a vestige now remains, and its Hail is the oldest and simplest, in form of 
all those of which any fragments now exist. Its (laleways, too, are unicpic, as no 
other example of such a form is known to exist anywhere iu India, though judging 
from the frequency with which representations of them oceui’ at Amravati, they 
must have been at one time very common. All those, however, that, ocinir in 
the bas-reliefs of the Southern Topi; seem to have been of wood, and tbosi; at 
Sanchi, though of stoue, arc very slightly removed iu foim from their wooden 
prototypes. 

The whole of the su])orstructurc of these gahovays is so essentially wooden 
in construction that we rather feel mclinc'd to wonder bow men dared to attempt its 
erection in stone, and arc equtilly jistouished that it should have st,ood for eighteen 


centuries neai'ly uuinjm-cd. The pillars, too, arc; evifh'utly imitations of carved logs. 
The in’Cgularity in spacing the divisions, the mode in which tlu; dividing siring 
courses stop, without running all round, and the w'avyness of tlu; lines, all betray 
the workmanship of people unfamiliar with the even bedding requisite for stoue 
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masonry in such positions, though the irregularity may ho rather pleasing in wood 
(uirving. 

All this is changed when Ave come to the age of the Great Hail at Amravati. 
'I'here the architectural details arc carved Avith sharpness and precision. The string 
<’ourscs are horizontal, and the general construction so truly lithic, that it requires 
some study and some knoAvledge to detect the wooden forms that still remain. The 
examples of Rails at Muttra and Buddh GayA, are probably intermtidiate betAveen those 
at Saiudii and Amravati, and Avhen published in detiiil may peVhaps enable ns to 
nmder our histoi-y a little more complete. Enough remains at GayA to ('nable it to 
be restored Avith certainty when anyone Avill take the trouble to do so. That at 
Muttra is probably too far ruined, but meanAvhile, till casts or photographs can be 
obtaiiK'd, it is impossible to sj)eak Avith any c(;rtainty regarding them. These four 
Rails, hoAvever, ar(‘ n(*arly all that now remains to enable us to Avrite the history 
of structural architectiu'c in India anterior to the building of the gi’eat Bhuvaneswar 
temple in 627 A.i)., or that at Iwulli in Bharwar in 610 these being probably the 
two oldest structural temples uoav (ixisting in India. We may eventually be able 
to ('kc out this meagre list by hints borrowed from the Topes in Ceylon and 
Afghtmistan, but they, I fear, are cither too modern or too much ruined to be of 
much s(>rvice. 'I'he real complement to our scant knoAvlcdgc must be derived from 
tlu! CaA'cs. We have in Bcdiar some Caves nearly as old as the age of Asoka, and 
at RliAjA and KarlA in the Western Ghats avc have others Avhich were excavated 
ceilaiiily before the Christian era. Erom that time to those at Junir and Nassick 
there ar(' probably a hundred examples, including those of course at Kanhcri, 
Ajanta, and clscAvhcre, which may have been executed in the first three or four 
centuries of the Christian eia, and some of those at Cuttack may be as early 
as those of the western sid(5 of India. From this time wo liaA'e a very numerous 
scries of rock-cut examples at Ajanta, Bang, Kolvi, and Ellora, which illustrate very 
fully the forms of Buddhist art doAvn to the time when it apj)cai*s to have gone 
out of us(! about the y(!ar 750. At one time I thought it might have been cai’ried 
further down towards more modern times, but recent researches have convinced me 
that no important archit(!ctural woj'k was undertaken by the Buddhists in India after 
tlu? great nwolutiori which practically terminated their poAver, and extinguished their 
religion as a dominant form of faith in the middle of the eighth century of our era. 

I'hc fact, however, of our having bc(;n obliged hitherto to tely to such an 
exb'iit on rock-cut examples for our knoAvlcdge of the early arts of India, has pre- 
vented our being able to ascertain how far the history of sculpture and decorative 
art has coincided with that of architecture. There is very little sculpture in the 
early Caves, and what there is, is generally carved in a coarse unsuitable material, 
and frcKpAcntly in situations Avhere it is badly lighted and imperfectly seen. It 
was therefore perfectly open to anyone to ai‘guc that these sculptures were not a fair 
test, and that the Hindus may have been proficient in representations of the human 
form and in decorative sculpture at a time when their architectural knowledge was 
still in its infancy. 

This entire depcmdcnco in rock-cut examples makes it difficult to over estimate 
the immense advantage to our knowledge of Buddhist art which we derive from the 
study of the two Topes illustrated in the previous pages. It is true they do not yet 
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supply us Avith all we want. IVc do not for instance quite know what the external 
appearance was of the great Chaitya halls or of the VihAras. The fa(;adcs of the 
former we can easily realize not only from such illustrations as that, given ahovc 
in Woodcut, No. 7, p. 88,* hut from the actual existence of the original wooden 
framing in tho great Cave at KArlA," and other ('xamph's in western India. Tlu; 
VihAras, too, might he rc'stored with fairly approximative certainty from the n'presen- 
tations in the Caves ; h\it no study of the Cave art Avould have given ns any infor- 
mation Avith regard to Dagohas, and tlu'ir rails and gatoAvays such as Ave derive from 
the study of the Topes themselves. 

The grc'at and most satisfactory result of this inA'Cstlgation is, that Avhen avc conn; 
to put all these materials togidlua- Ave noAV obtain a complete and pei-fi'ct idea of the 
Buddhist styhj of architeirtnre as it existed iii India, dmiug tlu' Avhoh' period in 
Avhich that religion flourishexl in that country. This style took its rise avIkmi the 
religion Avas adophxl as that of tins stale, und(T Asoka, 250 n.c. It died A\ith the 
revolution that extinguished Buddhism with ilu; fall of Ballahhi in or about 750, 
and cmdously enough it left no successors. Tlu* .Jains did not .adopt it, hut inelimal 
more to the Hindu fovm of art, and no other sect in Indi.a pros(aTed any reminiscence 
of it; Avhilc in Buianah, Thibet, China, and oilier countries where Buddliism still 
prevails, their architcctiire differs so essentially from Dial of India that tlu'ir 
afluiitics are with difficulty recognized, ft thus hi'conies one of tlie most complete 
and interi'stiiig chapters in tho history of architi'ctnre. Born from the Avood Avithout, 
any parentage among the lithic styli's of arehiteeturo in other parts of the world, and 
dying in tho height of its perfection Avithouf. leaving any direct deseiaidants ; hut during 
its 1000 years career combining great, originality Avith considei'ahle grandeur, and 
frequently Avilh great ('leganee of detail. There may he still some gaps to hll up -sonu* 
details aa'IucIi require reetitieation, hut for the lirst lime it, (‘an noAv Ix' said that we 
know the beginning, can i'olloAV the career, and can assist at the death of the most 
important branch of Indian architectural art, and of om* well Avorlhy of a place 
among the other Avell-knoAvn styles of the ancient AAmrld. 


IlKLlGlON. 

The picture which the sculptures of tho Topes at, Sanchi and Amrav.ati afford 
us of the religious faith of the inh.ahitants of India at tlu* lime tlu'y Avia-e erc'cted is 
perhaps more novel, aud also more interesting, than even th(‘ information tluy alford 
rc'^arding tho arts of the country. Before they Avvre discovered, tin' only contem- 
porary record avc possessed of the early forms of the HnddhisI, faith was that derived from 


1 A diwiiK- of ..MOtliCf of these favudoH Aoni tI..’''Ri..l<lli-oap lh.il will be f.......l ir. the new c.litio.j of ( iei.eial 

CunninRham-s rq.ort, iu..t reenved fro.,. In.lia (Vol. I. I'lat.- IX. KiR. K.) He, l.ow. v.-.-, .|..ile ,niM..k,.- ll.e 
constnietiou by on.ittii.R tho i„(en..('.r,i,tc blocks. It is l-.l.'clly .In.w,. by KiU.H., i,. tl... heba Ollico ( olle,.,,,.,,. 

2 Tho wood framing of this fa^ad.-, wl.ich i.,< wil.l.o„l, exe.‘i.tion the nn.sl ami.'i.l. and mu^l ,ntere-.|in}; 
cxiuunlo of its clasa in India, is, I am -or.y to hear, in gicat .la.iger of falling oi.l of its j, lace Iron, .iil,.rnal deny. 
1 have Irtani.'iilly wi-itl.ai to liidii} i.i hope.s something .night bo do.io t(. alI.■^t tin--, as ,l wonld be an nTe|,a.-ablo 
archaadoeical mi.sfort.n.e, and lin.ling the Italian rovcnu.'a not s.iflicienl I.. bea.- tl.is Mra.i., I.a.o olleicl to pay ll.e 
.‘xpe-so mystlf. Ihit nufurOmatcly llmro is no one i., antho.ily in the liombay IVe.ider.ey who cares two sl.awa 
about the matter, and wo may any .lay hear of its being loo Into lo avert the rum (hat awaits it. 

(8215.) II Jl 
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Ilie inscriptions of Asoka, cngravc'd on pillars at Delhi, Allahabad, and in Tirhoot, &c., 
and those on the rocks at Orissa, Gujerat, Pcshawui’, and elsewhere (see Appendix C.). 
What we find in tliem is Buddhism without Buddha. Except in the short inscrip- 
tion at Bhabra near .Tcypur (App. C.), the founder of the religion is not once 
mentioned, nor any of his doctrinal fonnulas. That marvellous tenderness towards 
('V(“rything that has life is strongly inculcated; respect for parents and superiors, 
mutual kindness and forbearance, and above all, toleration of other faiths, are insisted 
upon, and many moral doctrines common to Buddhism and other foi-ms of faith; 
but we scarcidy gatlun* whetlun* they emanabA from some Solon or Socrates or 
from Silkya Muni. The faith was then the rival of, that of the Vedas, and affected 
th(‘ir purity and absence of all hiunan agency or miraculous manifestations. 

At Sanchi, 300 years afterwards, we find the state of aifairs altered, but not 
to any very great exb'ut. Buddha, tht; great pervading spirit of the universe 
as we have, always hitherto known him, nowhere appciars. In his place we have 
only the Prince wlio forsook paremt, wife, and child, and threw aside his royal 
state and all worldly advantages, that he might devote his life to the benefit of his 
suffering fellow men. Or we have the pious ascetic who devoted his life to privation 
and contemplation that he might attain Buddhahood. But even this is, as it were, 
only incidentally announced. It requires some knowledge and a grtsat d(>al of study 
to detect it. On tlu; other hand the religious observances which the sculptures of 
Sanchi reveal to us ar<s that in those days the old ancestral worship of a Turanian 
pc'ople had Ix'cn refined from reverencing the s('pulchres of their forefathers into a 
veneration for relies and relic shriiuis, the Dagoba or Tope being among the objects 
most frequently and most prominently worshipped there. Next to the Dagoba, if not 
indeed more important, is the. worship of the Tree. It occurs twice as frequently, 
and often in more prominent positions in the st:ulptures, but against this wc must 
bear in mind llu; fact, that the great Tope itself was there, and those Gatenvays W('re 
themselves ('rected to do it honour, so that representations of Topes were not so 
important, as those of Trees which did not otherwise exist. 

Next in importance to these, but very much less frequent, is the worsliip of the 
Wheel, and next to it the Trisul emblem, though it is very doubtful whether this 
last ought to be considered as an object of worship at Sanchi, and not merely as 
an hierogriim, expressing a sacred meaning, — most probably as the cross is of Christ, 
this may be considered an emblem of Buddha himself. 

Next to th('s<! comes tlu; goddess Sri or Devi Avhich seems so like a loan from 
tin? TIindu Pantheon that wii arc at a loss to account for her presence on so purely 
Buddhist a monument, and what is still more curious is that though occurring at 
least ten times at Sanchi her presence; has not yet been det(;cted at Amravati. 

The most remarkahh; circumstance, however, connected with the bas-reliefs at 
Sanchi is the absenct' of any apparent segregation of the ch>rgy from the laity. No 
priests appear anywhere ; and though we have palaces, there is no building that can 
he taken for a monastery. On tlu' other hand, the sculptors revel in depicting regal 
state. Utlusic and dancing take the plact; of divine service, and drinking and love- 
making fill up the time of the Buddhists of those days. Most strange of all, wc 
hav(' uav! It is true it may have been undertaken to acquire or recover some 
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valued relic, or for some such Buddhist ohjcct, but lii'htiiiEj on a Buddliist monu- 
ment even lor the propagation of tlic faith is at siraiigo variance with usually 
received opinions. 

Wlien from th(>sc avc pass on over another three eenturics to tlu' time of the 
sculptures at Aminvati, we find a stale of affairs much more nearly approaching to 
the usually received formula of tluddliism. Buddha, the ascetic, occasionally appi'ars 
in the usual attitinh's and tlio usnal eostnine, hut this is tin* (*ase much more frc(|iien(ly 
in the more modern than in tlu' older has-relicfs of this Topi'. Itis statin' does not 
apparently occur among the fragments of the ci'ulral Dagoha,’ and rarely on the 
fragments we possess of thc^ great Bail. On lln' smaller Bail, hoAvever, such 
representations become freipu'ut, and very similar to what we are acmistomed to on 
the Caves and Buddhist temples after tlu' fifth ceninry. 

The actual worship of the Dagoha occurs as a ruh' only on tlie central building. 
It is frequently represented afterwards, and with mori' I'lahoration, on tin' inin'r 
Bail, which 1 take to he the last, important addition to the M’o]»e, hut it can hardly 
h(' said that it is there represented as Avorshipped by tlic piaiple of the si'ulptnri's, 
the adoration seems to he addressed to Avhat may he called an idol in the place of honour, 
in front of the Dagoha. It is nlor(^ like a frame to contain pictures to he revercnci'd 
by the people. The purely abstract symbol of Belie AVorship had heeonu' a storii'd 
page of h'gendary lori', and, if T ri'ad it rightly the picture has to a AU'ry gri'at. ('xti'ut 
obliterated the original idea of the relic shrine. 

The Chakra or Wheel, on the contrary, seems to have gone on growing in 
importance. IVothing at Ami’avati I'xci'cds the fanciful elaboration of the pillars 
Avhiidi support this emblem, and it is introduced so (ri'tpu'ntly and so jn'omiiu'ntly 
that it was evidently considered oni' of the principal emblems of the faith. 

The Trisul emblem seems also to grow in importance as avo descend the stri'am 
of time. As before mentioned, it does not seem to have bi'i'n diri'ctly worshippt'd 
at Sanebi, nor is it so tri'atcd in the central building at Amravati, but on the great 
Bail it occurs several tinu's elevated on Avhat liaA'c bei'ii called pillars of radiance, 
and most decidedly as a thing to b(' Avorshijiped. 

On the otlu'r hand, 'Prci' AAv)rshi]) maintains nearly the sanu; rclativi' jiosition 
of importance at Amravati that it did at Sanehi, but Avith this im])ortant quali- 
tieation. AVherc tin; tAvo Topes have anything in common, it is most apjiari'nt in 
those points in which they approach nearest in age. AA'c timl, consi'ijiu'ntly, the 
Tree AVorship most important in the central building, lu'xt in the great Bail, but 
nearly evanescent in the senlpturi's of the iimi'r Bail. It only occurs once in tlu' 
place of honour on any Dagoba in our collections, and never on the frieze nor on 
the wall. The change is so gradual that it can hardly be accidental, and I am 
on the whole inclined to believe that. Trei' AAmrshij) was to some ('xtent. losing its 
impoi'tanec before the sculptures at. AmruA'ati Avcri' comph'tc. 

'Hio greatest changt' that took place betAvei'u the tAW) c])ochs .sih'uis to have bi'i'n 
in the position of the Nt\ga. As just mentiom'd, he apjx'ars only onci' at Sanehi as 
if he were an object of AVorship in the rciAresentation of the conversion of the 


1 1 tlo not. foel quite i-iiie about Fig. 1, I’latc LXXXVJI. 
rather think it was a delached .statue. 


It may belon^j; to tin* cenlral l»uil(ling, hut I 
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Kasyapas, and even that is hardly home out hy the form *of the legend as we now 
have it, hut he appears frequently either alone or as spreading his seven-headed 
hood over some important personage. 

At Amravati he occurs certainly ton or twelve’ times in the place of honour 
on the Dagoha or on pillars as the prineipal object to be worshipped. Twice he 
occurs in a similar position shielding the head of Buddha, thrice protecting the 
sacred feet, and at least thirty, it may be fifty times spreading his hood over Bajas 
or persons of importance, exclusive of course of the- women with their single 
snakes, who are always more numerous. There is of course some uncertainty in 
stating these figures, as we have only so small a portion of the Amravati sculptures 
at our command, but on the whole I am incBned to think that what we possess 
is a fair representation of the whole, and if so, it is not too much too sissert that the 
Nflga is the great and ruling idea at Amravati, and seems to have been growing in 
importance from the oldest buildings there till the time when additions ceased 
to be made, and the place became deserted. 

The conclusion that seems to me to flow inevitably from these premises are, 
tliat Tree and Serpent Worship was the primitive faith of the aboriginal castclcss 
Dasyus Avho inhabited northern India before t!io advent of the Aryans. Buddha 
or the early Buddliists seem to have adopted Tree Worship as an innocent form of 
worship, and their early legtmds teem with allusions to it, but as the primitive forms 
of the faith faded, this religion died out and finally disappeared. Serpent Worship, 
on the eontrai-y, seems to have been entirely rejected by the founder of the new 
religion, but as the purity of the faith he taught became faint the old superstition 
cropped up again, and became more and more prominent, till Nftg)\ijuna, about the 
Christian era elevated it into the position of an almost coequal power with that of 
Buddha himself, and as such we find it portrayed at Amravati. 

The Horse is another object which was certainly honoured at Amravati to an 
extent that wo arc justified in calling worslup ; it hardly, however, seems to have 
been a growing faith, and probably was more prominent in the central buildmg 
than in subsequent erections, though it appears prominently on Ihc inner Bail. 

Anoth(>r important change is, that at Amravati we have shaven priests, such 
as wo easily recognise and such as we find at the present day on the other side 
of the Himalayas, or in Ceylon or Burmah. 

Music and dancing are still represented at Ammvati, though rarely. Drinking 
hardly occurs, and love is kept in the background. In fact we (sannot but feel, 
in comparing these sculptures, that when we come near the end of the Amravati 
series wo arc approaching very nearly to the state of affairs wliich existed when 
the Ceylonese and Thibet books were first composiid. At Sanchi we were in another 
and an older world, but by degrees religious forms assumed a state more nearly 
resembling what wo now find. Another century, and the sculptures of the Tope 
might have served literally ns illustrations of the Mahawanso or the Lalita-Vistara. 
Meanwhile their great interest resides in the fact that they represent a state of affairs 


^ 1 Jim forced to stjito the numhers thus rather vaguely, because I cannot always feel ijuito sure whether 
some of the drawings in the Mackenzie Collection may not represent the same BCulpturoB as thoRC of Sir W. Elliot ; 
generally, the diUcrcncc is easily recognized, but not always. 
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that ©xisted before these or any Buddhist books we now possess were reduced to 
their present legendary form. 

Taken altogether the sculptures of these two Topes present a deeply interesting 
picture of the form which Buddhism had attained to in the early eentiu'ies of our 
era, and as curious as illustrations of the progress that religion made, and the change 
which took place in it during the three or four centuries through which their 
execution extends. Neither the catacombs nor the early Byzantine mosaics afford 
anything like so complete a picture of the early form of the Christian religion. Indeed 
it would be difficult to find anywhere so complete an illustration of one epoch of 
one of the most important forms of faith which have hitherto been adopted by 
mankind, and as such it need hardly be added well worthy of the careful study of 
all who are interested in such inquiries. 

Ethnology. 

It is more difficult to speak with anything like precision regarding the (!tlmology 
than as to cither the architecture or religion displayed hi the Topes. This docs not 
arise so much from any want of distinctness in the sculptures as because tlio countries 
of Hydrabad and Berar have never ytt been scientifically explored. Wc; are almost 
entirely ignorant regarding the different races who inhabit the vast central plateau 
of India, on whose outer edge these two Topes were erected, and we ueiiher know 
whence they came nor when they settled in their present locations. Noav that the 
Nagporc territory has escheated to British rule, there is a prospc'ct of something 
being done to clear up these difficulties, but the only result hitlu'rto obtaimMl is to 
show us how much remains to be done, and at the same time what a vast amount 
of valuable material exists on the spot and is available for the inquiry. 

Among tin; minor races depicted in these sculptures, pc'rhaps thi! most distimdly 
marked arc those with short curly hair. There are only two men so distinguished 
at Amravati, and the sculpture on which they are found is of such inf a-ior (Lxeeution 
(Plate LXXXIV.) that no argument can well be founded upon it. In Plate LXII., 
Pig. 2, several women are so distinguished, but no men. At Sanchi tlic case is 
different. The drummer boys generally have cinly hair, so have; the charioteers 
and menials in many instances, and in one bas-rclicf (Plate XXVIII.) these curly- 
headed people seem to bo the principal actors. Prom their costume they seem to 
come from some colder country, and I have suggested liactria, though there arc 
no doubt many difficulties in such an attribution. At first sight it might be supposed 
they came from Africa — Zanzibar— like the llubseliccs at i)resent in the Nizam’s 
service, but in the absolute silence of all tradition the difficulties in the way of 
such a hypothesis arc greater than as regards the other. Tlic question has rather 
a curious interest in an artistic point of view, as there seems little doubt that it 
was from this people— whoever they were— that Buddha derived the negroid hair 
by which his statues are always distinguished, and which has given rise to so much 
speculation. In so far as wo now know, sculpture, taught by the Greeks, Avas 
practised in the North-west long before it penetrated into India Proper, and it is 
probable that the earlier statues of Buddha Avere fabricated there. If this is so it 
would favour the idea that the curly heads may have belonged to that comitry. 
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Evon supposing it Avoro possible to locate and name such minor groups as these, the 
great question would still rouain, Wlio arc the people who in the preceding pages have 
been designated as Hindus? TVom tbe appearance of Shkya Muni, and their being 
so g(*n(!ri\lly asso(!iatcd Avith him, I think that there can be very little doubt but that 
tbe sculptors meant to represent the inhabitants of the province now known as 
lJp])er lli'iigal, more especially of the districts of Bchar, Tirhoot, and Oude, Avbieh 
were assurc^dly the cradle of Buddhism. At first sight it might appear that a 
distinction ought to be drawn bctw<‘en the followers of Buddha at Sanchi, and 
those at Amravati. The figures, especially of the women at the former place, are 
so much fuller, it may be said (ioarser, and so much more like Avhat Ave arc accustomed 
to call Scytbiaus or Tartars, that it might be assumed that they could not belong 
to the same race. (In the Avbohs however, I am inclined to believe that the 
dilteren<*<' is more artistic than ('tbuograi)hi(!. Erom the earliest sculptures in the 
Caves to a late period, there seems to be a tendency to refine and attenuate, and 
my impression is that this difference is due to that cause. 

Tf this is so, the people Avho arc; associated with Buddha in both Topes are the 
•nixed race of Bengal, — a people Avitb a certain infusion of Aryan blood in their 
veins, but Avbieh had become so impure from mixtm-c with that of the aboriginal 
tribes Avbo existed in Bengal before the Aiyan immigration, that the distinctive 
features of their bigber civilization were almost entirely lost. Of this no greater 
proof could be given than that Buddhism was able to rise on its ruins. 

After all, boAvever, the most important ethnographical question that arises from 
(he facts stated in the preceding pages of this work, is the inquiry who tlu^ Nt\gas 
were to Avhom reference has been so frecpiently made. Although their name, and the 
narrative of their sufferings, and conversion, croAvd the pages of the Mahfibhftrata and 
MabaAvanso, and iiuhaid of all Buddhist books, Ave noAvberc acquire from these writings 
any information as to Avbo the NAgas Avere supposed to bav<! been, nor what their 
personal appearance or eharactcristurs AA'ere. 

Tbeni are one or tAVO hints in ITiouen-Tbsjuig, such for instance as that mentioned 

on page 18, Avhieb might lead us to suspect that they were supposed to have many- 

headed serpents groAving from their shoulders, but nothing to give us to understand 
that this ebavaetcristic was so general as Ave now know that it Avas from our 
knowledge' of tbe seulptAires at Sanchi and AmraA-ati. 

So far as 1 knoAV there is only one passagis in Indian literature which describes 
a ^sAga as the sculptures represent him. It occiu-s in the NAgAnanda referred to 
above, page; Cl. 'When the NAga SankachAda expostulates with the hero of the drama 
for his self-sacrifice, he exclaims : “ Tlu; error is a likely one forsooth ! Not to mention 
“ tbe mark of the SAvastika’ on the brc'ast, are there not the scales on my body? Do" 
“ you not count my Iavo tongues as I speak? nor sec these three hoods of mine, the 
“ c()mpr('ss(‘d wind hissing through them in my unsupportable anguish? While the 
“ brightness of my gems is distorted by the thick smoke from the fire of my direful 
<• poison ?”'- This is no doubt a correct description of the idc'al NAga, but the curious 

1 'I'his iiiPiilion of the Swiislikn hh ctiildem of flit; Nagii hm-o is curious, flic more ho as wc Anti it prevalent 

hi Soiindiiiiiviii, in |.iii ts of lliKain, in Friincc iiinl Italy— Avherever, indeed, we have been aide to find traces of 
Si ipont AVoi'liip in the Avc«tern woild. Ilurnouf translates it merely as “ si^ne do benediction ou do bon 
aiijim-p ” (l/>tns de la Bonne Loi, App. ]). 025), but does not seem to bo aware of this connexion. 

Na^finiindii, translated by 1’. Boyd, B.A., p. 84. 
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part of the business is, that till be proclaimed it nobody saw it. Certainly JimnlavA- 
hana, the hero of the piece, took him for an ordinary mortal, and his mother had not 
a distinguishing mark. Evtm Gariula, who from his eating a XAga every day for his 
lunch, ought to have been tolerably familLtr with lluur characteristics, exclaims, “ Both 
“ of you wear the distincUve badge (a red cloth) of victims. 'VVhieh is really the NAga 
“ I know not. The fact perhaps is that when m*‘u allow their imagination to create 
new classes of men or animals they cannot long maintain their charactei’s con- 
sistently. Be this as it may this description answers accurately to tln^ NAgas we 
arc now so familiar with from tlui sculptures at Saudi i and .Vmravati, hut. whom 
we only knew from such passages as this bi'forc these representations of them Avcrc 
published. 

All this, however, does not help ns to answin- tin' ipiestion Avho tlu'se NAgas 
were, or which of the various races inhabiting India tin' Buddhist or Hindu autho- 
rities intended to designate by that name. Aryans they certainly Avr'ri' not, and 
nearly as certainly they coidd not he any of the Bravidian races inhabiting the south 
of India. We are, thi'rcfore, reduced to sei'king for tln'in among the Dasyus or 
various original tribes aaIio peopled India hc'fore eitln'r of these tAA'o great dominant, 
races attempted to colomze it. 

The chief difliculty in this ease arises from tin' Avideiu'ss of tlieir spread. We learn 
from lliouen-Thsang that they, or at h'ast a tradition of tln'in, aajis evi'ryAvlieri' jiri'vah'ut 
in the Cabul A’alley, and the Punjab- -Cashmere was, avc know, par exeelh'iiee a NAga 
country; — and from the Chinese traA'i'lh'is as avcU as the JlaliAldiArata wi' lind evidence 
of their being spi’ead over the whole Icngtli and breadth of tlie Aiillcy of tlie Canges. 
From the sculptures at Saiiehi, and the seuljitiiri's and traditions at AmraA'ati avc 
know that the latter place Avas the scat of a NAga kingdom ; and Ceylon and Hurmah 
are said to have been inhabited by NAgas befort' their conversion to Ituddhism.' The 
question really, therefore, is Avhat tribe or tribes could have been so widely disseminati'd 
as to cover all that space of ground? 

So far as I have been able to master the suliject the answer to this does not 
seem to me doubtfid. Before the adra'iit of the Aryans the Aiholi' of tlie north of 
India seems to haA'C been oceujncd by races in a Ai'ry low slati' of civilization, 
Avhom they called Dasyus. By tlieir supi'iior power and intluenei' they taught alt 
those in the Punjab or the A'alley of the Cangi's to speak languages so nc'arly akin to 
the Sanski'it so as to obliterate their individuality. In like manner the Dravidians 
forced those on the southern side of the Vindhya to sjieak their tongiu's,- hut owing 
to their isolation among the hills have not been able so completely to ohliterab' 

1 All tlwsc fads Imvo alriMiily bcfii stilled in the Introdiietimi, |>|>. 47 el anil llie refririiei s eonsei|uentl) 
need not here he ropeati'd. 

* When the llnnmns tirst entered Gaul, in the fii>t eniliny li.r., llu re is no icu'im fur .siij>|)<>.siiis llial any of 
the inhabitants of that country spoke Latin, or any toiii-ne ni arly allii'd to it. When lin y lefl il, limr oi' flu- 
centuries nftenvurds, Latin was the lansiiage of the eonniry, and remains so to the inesent day. The same was 
the case with Spain, and nnw all Italy, I'rauce, and Spain speak lani;i!af;es so closely allied lo one .anoihei', and 
these to Latin, that nceordinf? to the laws of pinlolo}:), as hiilierlo niiderslood, Ihe Celts, Frank.s, IhiTians, 
Lusitanians, Ligurians, Elrusenns, and llasipies, and all i he various tiiheslliatiidad.il ihos,. eonnirie.s, htlong lo 
the same riwe and derive their origin from one hranel. of the great Aryan family. AViser eouiieils now prevail, 
and even Max Muller, the most stremions advocate of Ihe hard-and-fast philologieal lesi, in has opening leeinre 
at the Strashurg Uuivorsity, in autumn last, gave up Ihe whole ipiestion, and adinilled that language without 
corroborative evidence was no test of nationality or of affinity of blood between two laees. 
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their national characteristics, and the Gonds and other hill tribes still retain many of 
their original peculiarities. It is consequently among them that we must look 
for the nearest approach to the scenes we find depicted at Sanchi and Amravati, 
and among the NAga UAjAs of the two Nagpurs ' for the last historical trace of this 
once all pervading race. In the north of India at the time we first become 
acquainted with them through oiu’ books, the Nhgas of these regions were so distant 
in time, that they had been ivlegatcd to Majerika and other subterranean or sub- 
a(iueous abodes; while in central India the Ndga kingdoms were still so recent that 
there; s('(;med no incongruity in the sculptures representing them as taking part in 
tlic affairs of men, and associating as equals with the people of those countries, on 
th(' outskirts of which these two monimients are situated. If this is so, the only 
explanation that occiu’s to me, of so strange a myth, is, that the Dasyus were a 
Sci-pejit Worshipping people whom the fertile imaginations of the northern poets 
convf'rtcd into a race of NAgas or snakes, and relegated them to the infernal regions, 
while in the more backward regions of Central India they still, at the time our 
Topes were ereided, retained a portion of their human attributes, and interfered in 
the affoirs of men. 

They, too, if T am not very much mistaken, Averc tin; Gentiles who adopted the 
religion of SAkya Muni, which was rejected by tlic Aryan Brahmans to whom it 
was originally preached, and it was their quietude and theii' abhorcncc of caste, so 
characteristic of a Turaniau race, that sustained the Buddhist religion as it was 
during tin; thousand years it maintained its supremacy in India. 

Be all this as it may, everyone will probably bo inclined to admit that the 
Plate's published in this volume arc a most important contribution for the elucidation 
of many of the ditficultics connected Aviih Indian ethnography, hut the real value 
of this evidence Avill never he extracted from them till they are carefully examined 
by ja'i'sons on the spot, who have local (;xperiencc and personal knowledge of the 
tribes of Central India. Wlicn this is done the Topes at Sanchi and Amravati may 
contribute as much to our knowledge of the ethnography of India in the early 
centuries of the Christian era as tlu'y have certainly done towards completing 
the history of the architecture and illustrating the religious forms of the faiths of 
India at that early period of time. 


* Vide supra, p, 65, et seq. 


riNiis. 
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The followin;^^ tAvo extracts are taken from a work entitleip' Dor Khsten al>ergliiul)ischo Gel)rancho 
Weisen iind (Jewohnheiteii, von Joluinn Wolf^aii;^ Boeder, weilarnl Pfist'or zu Knsal in Ehstland 
und des Consistorii in Reval Assessor. Mit anf die Gegenwart lieziiglidien Anineiknngen lM‘1enebtet 
von Dr. Fr. R. KreutzwaM. St. Pc'tersluirg, Buclulrnckerei der Kaiseilidien Aka<leniie der'Wis- 
senschaften. 1854.’* 

The first is curious, not only as showing the jin'A'alenct* of Tree \Vorsln|> in Ksthonia at a 
very recent date, hut more so as containing a lorn» of prayer addresse<l to the Tree God which I 
have not met with elsewhere. 

Dr. Kreutzwald’s account of the Serpents, an<l their annual [»arlianu‘nts, aeeoiils with that 
reported by Castren as occurring in Sweden (vide supra, p. 2(1). He does not piudess to have 
seen snakes worHhi[)ped Inniself, hut h(‘ (piotes the late Provost. Masing (I. .*!!).) as having in his 
iHjyhood seen tame snakes (iinterirdishc^ PTauswirthe), who wviv teil and nourished hy tlu^ pc'asantry 
and honoured us housdiold gods : — 

“ Die H(mnir(ir(hrtf/ih(j der Esten liisst sich aus d(‘r jiingshm Vergang(‘nh(*it nachweist^n und wird 
ohne Zweifel aueh heutigcjs Tages manche Anhet(‘r fimlen, ohzwar— seit ilie ungla\d)ige Spottsueht 
unter den Nationalen selhst grdsseren Spielraum gewonneii, und dnreh Auflu‘bnng d(‘r Leiheigcm- 
schaft manche friihere Vcubiiltnisse veriindert worden, die Zahl der hamn- und ipiellgliiuhigen 
Seeleii jiihrlich nudir (‘insdiiiielzen und hei Ausiihung ihrer alten Gehiiiuclu' noeh vorsichtig(M* 
werdeii dllrfte, wodurch iiaeh wenigeu Jahren vielleicht alle siehtharen Spnren versehwindeii. 
Tndesseii mochten wir iiieht verblirgen, <lass bei tlieser spiegelglatten ObcsHiiclu* aueh doi* Meeivs- 
giam<l liberall (‘in ungetrlibter sei. In den beiden ersb'U l)(‘C(‘nni(‘n <les laufendeii dahrhundc^rts, 
wo in solchen Dingen weniger Zuruckhaltung herrschb*, halum wir in Allentaeken, Weij iand, Jerwen 
und llarrien heilige Baume mehrfaeh gesehen ; sic standen unweit des Wohnhaus(‘s an einem 
geschiitztevi Orte, genossen cine sorgfaltige Ptl(‘ge und wiirden gegen B(‘schiuligungen in Acht 
crenommen. Es waren in der Regel alte Linden, Eichen od(T Ksclusi, erstere am hiiufigsten: Njich 
dor MiUheilunff oines jjIauDwUrdigon Ecjiiliik-n Nationalen wiirden solclie lijiiniie wenigstens ciiimal 
im J^ire mit Irischein Tllierliliit begossA-n, d.jsgleiclien innsste, wa'iiii eita's geHclilacliteten 'I’liieres 
TTeresclilag znr sogenaiinteu “frisclieii Suppe’’ mii'ski' bn’nt. — benut/.t wonlrii war, bevor ein 
Mcnscli davon gekostet hatk*. c^ine Hoidion iiber des lu*iligen Itanna's Wur/eln vei’scliiittet wertlen, 
dainit der Viehstand besser gcdeilie. Am Jobannis — Abend hing man in Wierland einen mit 
“ Olucksblnmen” Anne lillrd — durchwiimlenon FaiTenkrant-Kran;'. in des beil. Haumes Zweige. 
Am folgcnden Morgen wurdon die “ Oliicksblumen ” ans deni Krauze gi'iiommen mid anf jegliebes 
Hansgenossen Gluck ein Bliimchen zwiscben VV'andritzeii gesteckt, urn zu erfabren, wesson (Jliick 
in dieseiii Jahre am scbdiisteii sicli entt’alkui werde. — Der Parreiikrant-Kranz blieli am Lauin 
hiingen bis er verwelkto, daim erst ward er abgenommen und bis zur Neujalirsnaclit sorgiiiltig 
aufgehobcn, wo der Abemls unter das Koidkisseii gi-steckte welk.! Kranz dit; 'Prilume dioser Njicbt 
ominija machte. Zu gleichem Zweck streute man in der Johannis-Naclit l.Uibende Blumen links- 
das ruliende Haupt, die hier, wie dor welke Kranz am Sylvoskir-Abend. fur den Scliliifer weissagende 
Vorbcdeutung gewiiincn sollten. Die Auslegung der Traimmrakel bcsorgten bier - = ’ ' 


anderweitig geschi ch t * 
( 821 . 5 .) 


• wie s aueh 

.alt(j Weiber, denen selbst im V(»lkslie(ie das Pnulikat (u/v/fz/r’ (weiso) 
I I 
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Ixjigcifugt wird, womi's etwas zu railien giebt, was ul^er den kleincn hausbackcncn Verstand 
hiiiausg(ilit. Eh ist iins nicbt erinncrlicli, St(iine nnter den beiligen Btiumen bemerkt zu haben, 
auch waisstcn wir damals koine bes()nd(*ro Aiifmerksanikeit dicsem 0(^genstande zu widmen, daher, 
falls wirklicli woldio vorhandon gowosen, sic leicbt unbeachtet kbnnen gcblicben soiii. Nocb den 
Mittlioilimgc'n des Ilerni Lafjnfi aus dor Fcdlinschen Oogend, soil unter tlein ‘‘Linden- Altar ’' — pama 
(dtari al — inimor oin Stein gestanden haben, auf den dor Opferbringer seine Oaben hinstellto, 
naclulem or vorlu^r auf blossen Knien droi Mai von Oston nach Wcjsten, und drei Mai wieder 
zurilck gorutsclit war, wobei or sprechon mussto : “Empfango die Speise zur Opfergabe.” Dann 
warden deni Stein zur Besii'golnng des Bundes noch drci Kilsso gcgeben und nun konnto man 
fortgehcai. Aucli solleii <lie FollinHchen Linden — was in Estland nicbt der Fall war — auf oincm 
“Hiigelcbon " gestanden haben. In einoin darauf bczuglichcn Volksliede hbren wir den Opferbringer 
sproch(*n : 

Sende Gliiek du den Gclidrnton, 

Wiihro unsro Hufenfiisslor, 

Schirme unsre Zohouhacken, 

Dus God(‘ihcn auch der Klaucr. 

Wir wollon hior oini‘n Estnischen “ Opfergobrauch " ausfiihrlichtir beschreilx'n. Der ()])ferbringer 
musst(i aus s(Mnon\ Zeigofingor oiuige Blutstropfen ritzeii und dabei s]>rochon : “ Ich nonno Dieh 
“ luit iniiincm llluto und vorlolie Dich init lueinem Blute, und bezeichne Dir meino Gebaudo zum 
“ Sognen, als Pb'rdosUille und Viebstadeln und Hiihnerstangen ; lassc sic^ gosognet soin durch mein 
“ Blut und deino Maeht.” 

“ Sei mil* zur Freude, Du Alhniiuiclitigster, iiioiner Elk*rn Erhalter, mein B(\schutzcr und 
“ ineines Lobons Beseliiniicr ! Icli flohe zu Dir aus Floisclu-s \ind Blutos Kjuft: Em}>fango die 
“ SpoLse, die ich Dir darbringi; zu Deiruun Unterhalt und zu ineines Leibes Freude ; bewahre mich 
“ als Dein gutes Kind, und ich werdo Dich dankond ])reison. Bei des alhnachtigsten, ineines 
“ oigenon Gottos Hilfe, orhdre mich ! Was ich aus Nachliissigkeit etwa Unvollkommencs gegen 
“ Dich gidhan habo, das virgiss ! Ab(;r bowahve es trou im Gediich truss, dass ich meino Gabon 
“ auf ohibare Woise moinen Klt(?rn zu Ehren und zur Freude und zur Vergeltung abgetragen liabe. 
“ Ueb(‘rdies kiissti ich dr(‘i Mai nied(*rfallond die Erde. S('i init mir schnell im Thun und Friede 
“ s(u mil Dir bis hi(‘rh('i’.’' 

In Wic'i'land wurdtui die heil. Biiume lilc- odor PehjcpUiidy in Tlarrion warjo-pvA(Ai Schutz- 
iwiume*’ genannt. Das kk, wird von unsern Spraclikeniiern genudiiiglicb durch libersctzt, 
and(M*e wollon darunter einen Hain vcrstehi'ii; von unserni Nichtkonnm-standpunkte nuissen wir 
b(*mL*rkeu, wlci lotztere Frklarung beziiglich auf den einz(*lnen Baum dnrehaus unstatthaft* iTscheint.^ 
Pelg’^ soil naeli ffrrni Layus Tfuirn/s Nanum in der KinderspraclK* bodeub'n.” 

Th(* following two invocations to the Sentient arc translaticms from the Fiimish, which are given 
in the oi iginnl work in parallel columns. 

“Odu Schliiiige, Gutorird’scho, 

Erdkuchen, Erdhrotcli cn , 

Gntor die Erd* hinab noun Kluftern, 

III den Fels hinoin aclit Ellen ! 

Hiilfo, Kchr, Hulfe, Seel’, 

Hiilfe, liober, Herr Goll ! 

Iliilfe, lliilfe helfo dir. 

Den gesund Taara goscliHUen 
Von der Mutter Lcih bis sum Li^bensoud* ! 

Silbor auf des Ai’gen Zipfol, 

Weisses Silber sei dem Feinde ! 

' Wortgetreu aus dem Estnischen iibersctzt, wie Hr. Lagus das ()[)fergobct aus dem Mundo eincs Fellinschen 
Esteu nicMlorgcscliriolum. 

2 Das Wort Hie hiingt mit dem Finnischen Hiisi zusammon. Vgl. NeuSy Ehstnische Volksliedor, S. 208. Sj, 

’ Pvl(j bedoutet cigcntlich “ Furchl,” im Dorpator Dialekt. S, 


Spruch gegen den Thiterirdisehcn. 

Erdvatorchen, 

Erdmiitterchen, 

Erdj ilngferchen. 
llasengrossmutterchen, 

Euch des vSilbers Weisses bring’ ich : 
Geht mir Ilelle gogon Schmorzen, 

Gcbt Gesundheit ihr dem Siochen, 
Bringo claim euch mcinen Dank dar ! 


Saiulu oiine sarwikuile, 
Kaitso mcie kahjnjalad, 
Warja mcie warwaskaniiad, 
Sdrgaliste sigidusia. 
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Streckt sich jemand erhitzt auf den feiiclden ErdlxMli'n, oder setzL er sich oder cin Glic'd 
semes Leibes im licisaen Dampfbado dem kalten Luftziifrc ans, so enistehi nichi selten ein feiner, 
brennend juckender Haiitaiisschlag, dor ausscliwitzt mid spiiter eino Kniste bildei. Mit dem 
Abfallen diesor ist die Kranklieit beeiidel iind obne weiteiv.s Gencsiin<r einneireteii (vgl. 
nord. Misccl. III. 227). Diesc Kranklieit scbreibt abei- der Kbsb^ dem Aiiliaudm di r iJutcTinlisclieii 
zu, die or gestdrt zu babeii vermeiiit, mid soil sic nacb ihiien maa alusal odor maa JdiUjamhiv 
(Erdhauch; das norwog. ahujnsf, Elbliaiicb, s. a. a. O. S. Pk)) beiiemien (s. Roscnpl a. a. 

0. I. 33 f.). TJni den Zuin der Tlnleiirdiscboii zu be.sjiultigeii nnd von Ilmen Jleilung zu erlangtm, 
scbabt cr mm als Opfi;r anf di(5 Stiittc etwas voii seinein Sil])eisclmmck odor (diK^r Silborinimzo, 
nachdem er sic di-eiiual mil <ler Sonne urn den erkrankbm Tlieil bewegt (vgl .mten die Amnierkung 
zuJ^o. 31, welches letztere jedoch anch scheint miierlassen zu werden (s. IlvprJ, to|)ogr. Nachriebt, 
II, 141). Dazn spiicht ei dann <lic lorniel. Di(*ses Opler goscbabii'Ti Silbers ist bei iihnlicluui 
Anlikscn auch in Schweden iiblicli ; <ler Opfergebiauch indess mnstiindliclus-, s. K. M. ArmU, Reise 
durch Schweden III. 15 f. 

Dass aber zu dioseui Opfer das cdlc Silber genomimm wird, scheint sich ans iler Vorstellung 
zu erklaren, welcho Ehsteii nnd Schwe<len von dim TJnterirdischeii haben. Tah/iis crhielt von den 
fellincr Ehsten folgendes Brnchstuck: 


Sie, (lie klcineii Unterird’sehen, 
Di(^ gc'hoimen Schmid* Allvuters, 
Scliatlleii ihr (^(.•sclliift in NiieJifisi, 
In den Naeliten M(ihgeschiiftc; 
Tags, da war der Ibihe Weile. 


Nach anderor Angabi‘ hdri man in schweigsarner Mitternacht, liiilt man das Ohr an die Krde, 
das Schmeid(?n dor Untorirdischen in den siebon Niichten von \V(‘ilmacht(‘n bis zum Ncujluir imd 
kann selbst unterscheiden, ob unter den Jlammem Eisj^n, Silber (jder Cold erklingl. Nach einer 
dritk'ii Angabo, die auch als Lied vorhandeii war, waren (;s wieder die Uid-erirdischen, weicbe dein 
Schlangenk()nige seine Krone gescliniicdet hatten. Der lilendende Clanz dieser Krone lockte 
sammtliche Schlangcn horan, dass sie in dcin Sirtsosoo wesilich vom Peipussee urn den Konig 
oinen Ilaufen von der TIdho einos gmsson Heuschobers bildeUm, ans w(-^chem dasllaupldes Konigs 
gleich dor Sonne hervorleiichtete.’' 


APPENDIX B. 


Abstract of The Nila-Mata, by Professor E. B. Cowell. 

It is mentioned in the Jlujatarangiiu that “the Dauddluxs, in their hatred ol the Siistras, 
abolished tlie ceremonial laid down by the Nila-imrana ; but tin* work ( ntilled the Nila-Mata 
can hardly bo the jmrana there alluded to.^ It is Avritteii in a veiy inodi in st^le, but, like other 
similar recent compilations, it may bo foundecl on old mabnials. Much of it is occupied with the 
instructions of the Snake-king Nila to the |)(:‘o[)le ol Kashmir; but if- is singular that Snake 
Worship is hardly alluded to in the copious list of oHVriiigs ihrrr enjoiiKsl thinnghout tlie Hindu 
year. Tlni earliei* portion of the work wears a partially V^aishnava character, but some Saiva 
legends occur in the latter ]iortioii. 


1 Similarly the XamU-pifraiui. ine-iitioiied in the Ikijal. I. 123, enn liardly be the work described by Ihofensor 
Aufrecht, in his CutalogiK? of the Bodleian MSS., p. Si. 

T r 2 
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Th(i two inanuHcri})ts usod for tlie j>rosent analysis contain respectively 81 pages and 312 
]mgos; oach nianiiscri})t has 15 lines in a page, but in the latter manuscript the pages are much • 
smaller and the letters much larger. Both are very inaccurately written, and there are many 
variations in thc'ir respective tc‘xts. The poem seems to contain about 1,450 i§lokas. It is written 
in the ordinary Anushtubh metie, and is supposed to be a continuation of the Mahdbhdrata, and 
consccpiently to be n^cited l»y Yaisainpayana to Janamejaya, the gieat-grandson of Arjiuia. 

Tlie }>oem opens with Janamejaya’s asking Vai^mp^yana why the king of Kashmir is not 
represented as joining in the Mah/ibhdrata war, although the mandala of Kashmir was the principal 
one in the world. Vaisanipayana replies by relating that the king of Kashmir, Gonanda, had been 
slain by Krishna among tlui Gdndlidras on the Indus. Krishna appoints his rival’s widow as 
regent, and her son (Gonanda according to one manuscript, Govinda aocording to the other, did 
not join either Ptindavas oi* Kauravas on account of his youth. Tliis leads to some questions on 
the mythological history of Kashmir, and Vai*4amptlyana then rej)eats a dialogue which Iwl taken 
place, between King Gonanda IT. and the sage Brihada^wa. This dialogue is properly the Nila- 
Mata. 

Brihadaswa commenci‘s with an account of the destruction of the world by water at the end 
of the previous Manvvantara, the preservation of Manu and his seeds in a ship which is fastened 
to the mountain now called Nau-bandhana, in the west of Kashmir ; and when the world of living 
creatures is created again, Devi, as Kasmira, becomes the land of Kashmir. The snakes, perscicuted 
by Garuda, take refuge in the lake ♦Satidesa, and anoint Nila as their king. Kashmir is subse- 
quently ravaged by a demon naimsl Jalodbhava, who is at length killed by Vishnu. Kasyapa 
then asks Vishnu that the country may be inhabite<l by gods and men, but tlie snake-king (lemurs. 
Kasya]>a threab'iis him with Pisiichas as his neighlnmi’s, and tells him that thene is an island in 
the sea of sand ’* inhabited by Pisachas, Daityas, and Yakshas. Their king, Nikumbha, always 
sets out on th(‘ full moon of the. month Chaitra, for an annual ex\>edition of six months against his 
rebellious subjects ; h(^ ])asses th(‘ ri'iiiaining six months in peace on the Hiimtlaya. In future he 
threatens th(‘se six months will be jiassod with the snakes. Nila is in groat distress, until at last 
Vishnu, pitying him, })romises that the an-angeiiient shall only last one set of four ages, and after 
that time the snakes shall be* allowed to have only men as tlu'ir neighbours. ** In whatever ]>lace 
‘‘ hehniging to any snake men shall dwell, men shall honour him with flowers, incense, and unguents, 
with various oflerings of food and dances. And whabwer p(*oi)le shall keep the good customs 
** declar(‘d hy tlu‘e, they shall dwell in this country, Messed with cattle, corn, and wealth.” The 
country is thenceforward inhabited for six months in every year by men who come in on the full 
moon of diaitia, and sow and reap their com, but clear off in Aswaynja, when the country is 
again giv(‘n over to the Pisdehas. The various deities become the different rivers ; thus Uiiut 
hocoines the Vitastil, [iakshmi the Visoki, &c. 

This predicted occiqiation of Kashmir hy the Pi-^chas continues for fo\lr ages. At the end 
of that time the Imman inliahitants had, as usual, reaped tluur grain and cleared off from the 
countiy before the full moon of A'swayuja ; but a certain Brahman named Chandi’adeva remained 
with the Pisachas. One day he wanders disconsolate, till he comes to the place in the mountains 
where Nila holds his court. He propitiates the Snake-king by a hymn of i)rais(^ and Nila grants 
him a boon. He asks that Kashmir may thenceforth he’ inhabited by men without fear of 
perpetual cmigialions. Nila grants it: Thus he it, O best of Brahmans; let men always dwell 
here, hut observing my words revealed to me hy Kcj^ava.” The Brahman dwells at his court 
until the iiu)nth (1\aitra comes round, and the. human inhabitants flock in from all sides with 
their king Viryodajya. (/handiadtwa goes to him and declares what he has seen and heard, and 
the king and his ])eople agn^^ to observe the words of Nila, and thenceforth they dwell undis- 
turbed in Kashmir fcf. Rajat., I. 182), which gives a somewhat different legend. 


Till a is the Gonnrda II. of the Rajat,, I. 62-82. 
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Gonanda then asks Briha^laiwa what ‘‘the words of Ni'la*’ were. The sa<{e thin rei.eats tlie 
losson as it was uttered by Nila liimself to the Brahman. Hero follows a long list of the |>rinci|)al 
litos and ceiemonies throughout the year, beginning with the full iiiooii of .Vswayuja ; it eontains 
8onio curious uidittci') but the Nii^as arc hardly ever iiiciiticuuMl. 

At the close, Vaisanipdyana intorru]>ts the original dialogue by the remark that (lonainla 
did not obey -these laws, and consequently fell at Mathura, being slain by Balabhadra (of. 
Riijai, I. 59-63). 

Gonanda then asks for some account of the principal NAgas who dwt‘11 in Kashmir. A long 
list of names follows, and some legends; and also a list of the principal deities worship]>ed there, 
and the benefits derived from visiting tlndr shrines. Brihatla^wa then ivlahbs soim> h^*»vnds 
connected with several holy ])laces in Kashmir. 

The poem winds up with a n‘turn to the original interlocutors. Janameja>a asks Vai'^ampayana 
to eulogize the glory of the riven- Vitasta, which clo.si\s the; work. 


APPENDIX C. 

• 

The following translations of the rock-cut (slicts of Asoka are rt^produced her(‘ without note 
or comment, but literally, as they have aheady appeared sevi-ral times in print. None of (hose 
yet given to the public can be considered as either jierfect or complett‘, Imt tlu* sensi- can in all 
cases bo gathered from them, and tluy are sullicient for our piesent piirpos(‘s. Two other 
copies of these edicts have been discovtTcd since these translations were made,- one at the foot 
of the Himalayas, north of Meerut, and another in (^^ttack. When these an* ])\d dished a incuut 
jjerfect translation may be possible. Thos(» who <lesire further inhuniation an* leforrcd to 
Priiisejfs translation, J. A. S. B., VII, ]). 219, etseepp; to Professor Wilson’s, J. U. A. S., XII. lo3, 
et seqq. ; to Buriiouf, “ Lotus de la Bonne Loi/’ A]>pen<lix, p. 6o9, et si'fpp ; and to Mrs. SjX'irs 
Life in Ancient India, p, 230, et seq(|. The object for wliicli (hey are intro«luced liere is neither 
to explain their text nor to commimt on their doctrines, hut to alford tlu* readi-r o( the 
previous pages a picture of Buddhism as it existed n.c. 2.*»0, in (hr words ol most anient 
tlovoiee and its principal ju’onioter. Tliis is done in mder that Ik* may comjian* it wi(h 
Buddhism as t)resente<l 300 years afterwards in the sculptuies a(- Sanehi ; or jis it appt-ars 300 
ycai’s after that time, in A.D. .‘I.’jO at Aiuravati. Tliis ciuupletes (Ikj means ol eomparisoii 1 h so 
far as this work is concei-ne<l ; hut, as alrealy mention(*d, the frescoes at Ajanta afhud a lour(h 
picture 200 years more modern than Aiuravati; and again, 300 afUi that wi* ha\r tin* Ihihetan 
Lalita-Vistara Unfortunately we still want, and it is leared an* liUh* liki'ly to ol)(-ain, any 
contemporaiy record at the beginning of our series, 300 >ears before Asoka, but il- is satislactoiy 
to know that materials now exist for illustrating the otlirr livi‘ ep<»eh^ of Bmldliism. 

TABLET 1. 

This is the Edict of tlie lieloved of the Gods, flu* Raja Piyadasi. T1k‘ putting to deatli of 
animals is to be entirely discontinued, and no convivial me(*ting is to lu* held, lor flu* ]»elov(*d of 
the Gods, Raja Piyadasi, remarks many faults in sucli assemblirs. Theiv i. I.ut oik* a.M‘ml)ly, 
indeed, wliicU is approved of by the Raja, ♦ * * which is that of (Ik* ;;n a( kitclun ol Raja 

Piyadasi; every day hundreds of thousands of animals liave been slaughtered for vir( nous ]Mnposes, 
but now, although this pious Edict is ])roclaimed that animals ma} be killed foi „o(m1 j>ui]m)s(s, 
and such is the practice, yet as the practice is not iletermiiicd, tlie>e. pn. villi'* aic ])ioclaimod, 
that hereafter they shall not be kille<l. 
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TABLET II. 

In all tho conquered territoricH o! the Raja Piyadasi, even unto the ends of the earth, as 
in Cliola, in Pida (the kinj^^doiu of Satyaputra), in Keralaputra (or Malabar), and in Tambapanni 
(or Ceylon), and to Antiochus the Yona Raja, and to those princes who are aUied with him, it 
is proclaijned that two <losigns have been cherished by Piyadasi, — one regarding men, and one 
rcjiating to animals, — that every wherc^ wdiolesoine vegetables, roots, and fruit-trees shall bo cultivated, 
and that on the roads wells shtdl be dug and trees planted, to give enjoyment for both men and 
animals. 

TABLET III. 

King Piyadasi says: — This was ordained by me when I had been twelve years inaugurated 
in the conquered country ; that amongst those united in the law, whether strangers or my own 
subjects, quinquennial expiation shall be hdd for tho enforcement of moral obligations, as — duty 
to parcuits, friends, children, relations, Brahmins, and Sramans. Liberality is good, non-injury of 
living creatures is good, abstinence from prodigality and slander is good. Tho Assembly itself 
will instruct tho faithful in the virtues hero enumerated, 1x)th by explanation and by example. 

TABLET TV. 

Tn past times, during many hundreds of years, there have prevailed destruction of life and 
the injury of living beings, want of respc'ct for kindre<l, Brahmins and Sramans. But now King 
Piyadasi piactis(\s th(^ Law, tho drum sounds, and the Law is proclaimed by processions of cars 
and t‘kq)hants, and displays of fireworks. That which had not been seen for centuries is now 
seen * * * in consequence of King Piyadasi s commands that the Law be practised * * * And 

Piyalasi will cause the observance of the Law to increas^^ ; and the sons and gi'andsons and 
gi'eat-grandsons of Piyadasi will cause its observance to increase until the Kalpa of destruction. 

TABLE!’ V. 

They (the Mahamatra) shall also be s[)read among the waniors, the Brahmins, the mendicants, 
tho destitut(‘, and others, without any obstiaiction, for tho hap\)iness of the well-disposed, in order 
to loosen tho bonds of those who are bound, and liberate those who arc confined, through tho 
means of holy wisdom disseminated by pious teachers, and they will proceed to tho outer cities 
and fastness(is of my brother an<l sister, and wherever are any other of my kindred; and the 
minish^rs of morals, those who an^ appointed as superintendents of morals, shall, wherever the 
moral law is (established, give (jncouragenient to the charitable and those addicted to virtue. With 
this intent this Edict is written, and let my people obey it. 

TABLET VL 

Hitluu'to attention has not been given to reports and affairs incessantly, or at all times, and 
on this account I decree that at all .times, — (iven when 1 take recreation in the apartments of 
the women and children, or in conv(}rsation, or in riding, or in gardens, in all places,— there 
shall be inh)niuTs {Fndivctkdu) to make known to mo tho wishes of the people; and every- 
where I will occupy myself with the welfare of the i)Copki ; and whatever 1 declare, or whatever 
the Mahamatra shall declare, shall bo rcjferred to the Council for decision. Thus shall reports bo 
made to me. This have 1 everywhere and in- every place commanded, for to mo there is not 
satisfacticai in tho pursuit of worldly affairs ; the most worthy pursuit is the ]^rqsperity of the 
whole world. My whole endeavour is to bo blameless towards all creatures, to make them happy 
h(‘re below, and enable tlumi heiTafter to attain Swarga, With this view this moral Edict has 
been writttn: may it long endure; and may iny sons and groat-gi'andsons after me also labour 
for the universal good ; but this is difficult without c^ctremo oxeiiion. 
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TABLET Vll. 

The beloved of tlui Gods, the Raja Piyailasi, dosifes tliat iho ascetics of all the (Uirorent 
beliefs {iho PMmntfa) may eveiywhoie dwell (unmolesto<]) : they all aim at moial restraint and 
purity of disposition , bnt men have various opinions and various desires, and the ascetics obtain 
cither all or merely a part (of what they want). However, even for him who does not obtain a 
large gift or alms, purity of <lis]K)sitioii, gratitudis atid sU^ady devotion is ilesirable. 


TABLET VI 11. 

In past times Kings were addicted to travelling about, to coni[)anions, to going abroad, 
to hunting, and similar amusements; but Piyadasi, tin; beloved of tht^ Gods, having been ton 
years inaugurated, by him easily awakened, that moral festival is adoptcsl (which consists) in 
seeing and bestowing gifts on Brahniinas an<l Bjamanas, in seeing and giving gold to Elders, 
and overseeing the country and the people ; the institution of moial laws and the inve^stigation 
of morals. Such are the devices for the removal of a])]>reh(“nsion, and such art; the tlifferent pursuits 
of the favourite of the Gods, King Piyadasi. 

TABLET IX. 

The beloved of the Gods, the Raja Piyadasi, thus says; -Eveiy man that is, c<‘lebiates 
various occasions of festivity, as, — on the removal of incumbrances, c>n invitations, tui marriages, 
on the birth of a son, or on setting forth on a joui-my,-— on th(‘so anti other occasions a man 
makes various rejoicings. Such festivals are fruith'ss — are vain ; but llu* festival that bears great 
fruit is the festival of duty (the ilhnv)im sucb as tbe rt‘spect of tlie seivant to liis 

master; reverence for holy teachers is gtxxl ; liherality to Brahmins and 8i*aiuana^ is good. 
These and other such acts constitute verily the festival of duty, ami tliis is ti> bt; elu risluxl as a 
father by a son, or a dependant by bis master; ^ for the establlshnu^nt of tins oljict virtuous 
donations are made, for there is no donation (‘(puil to the* gift of duty ^ iM iievoleiice contracUid 

between friemds * * ^ is mere ebaff * by Ibese means let a man sei k tSvjarijd, 


TABLET X. 

The beloved of the Gods, the Prince Piyalasi, does not este(*m glory and fanu* as ol‘ gn;at 
value ; and besides, for a long time it lias bei*n my lame and that of my p(“»»j>le tliat the obsei- 
vanco of moral duty and the service of the viiiuous shoi#l be practiscsd, loi* Ibis is to be tione. 
This is the fame that the beloved of the Gods desires; and, inasmuch as the, btloved of the Gods 
excels (l\e holds) all such rcjiutation as no real repuialion, but such as may be that of the. 
um-ighteons, — pain and chaff; for it may lu* aC(juired by crafty and unworthy j)ersons, and b} 
whatever further effort it is acquired it is worthless and a soiuce of jiain. 

TABLET XI. 

Thus says the beloved of the Gods, King Piytvlasi : Tlim-o is no gift like the gift oi’ virtue, 
whether it bo the praise of virtue, the apiiortioumeiit of virtue, or n'lationsbip of viitue. This 
(gift) is the cherishing of slaves and <l('petidants, pious devotion to motlur and father, generous 
gifts to friends and kinsmen, Brahniinas and Sramanas. 

Respect for the life of creatures is good ; this is what ought to be sjiid hy a fatlu i-, by a son, 
by a brother, by a friend, by an acquaintance, by a relation, ami evtu by mere neighbours: this 
is well; this is t^i be done. He who acts thus is honmired in this world, and in the othoi- world 
infinite merit results from this gift of the LaA , 
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TABLET XII. 

Piymksi, the beloved of the (lodn, honours all forms of religious belief, whether professed by 
ascetics or by householders, both by giving alms ami by other modes of showing respect. 
But the b(dove.l of th(.‘ (Jods does not esteem alms and marks of respect so highly as the increase 
of that which is the essence of renown. Now the increase of that which is essential for all fonns 
of belief is of many kinds, but nevertheless the base; of it is, for- each of them, praise in words. 
Further, a man must honour his own faith without blaming that of another, and thus will but 
little that is wrong occur. There are even circumstonces under which the faith ot others should 
1,0 honoured, and hi acting thus, acconling to circumstances, a man increases his own faith and 
injures that of others. He who acts differently diminishes his own faith and injures that of others ; 
he, whoever he may V>e, who honours his own faith and blames that of others out of devotion to 
hil own, and says, moreover, bet us make our faith conspicuous ; that man, I say, who acts thus 
meiely injures the faith In* holds: concord alone therefore is desirable. Further, let men listen 
to each law and follow it with submission, for .such is tl.e desire of the King, beloved of the Goils. 
Further, may men of all faiths aliouiid in knowledge and iirosper in virtue! And those who 
have faith in this or that religion should repeat thisr-l’hc King, beloved of the Gods, does not 
value alms or marks of respect so much as the increase of that which is the essence of renown 
ami the multiplication of all beliefs. To this eml great ministers of law, and superintendents of 
women * * * and other officers arc api>ointed, and the fniit of this institution will be the 

speedy increase of all religions, as well as the illumination of the law. 

Extract fimii 'fablet XIII., the rest being so injured that it does not almit of continuous 

translation : — # * * 

“There is not in either class of the heretics of men, a procedure marked by such grace 

nor so glorious, or friendly, nor even so extremely liberal as Devdnampiyo’s injunction lor the 
non-inj.u-y and content of living creatures ; * * * and the Greek king besides, by whom the 
kings of Egyiit, Ptolkm.xtos and Antkionos and Macias, * * * l,oth here and in foreign 
countries, evs'ry where wlierever they go, the religious ordinances of DevAnampiyo effect conversion. 
(\>m,uest is of every description, but tlie conquest which bringeth joy, springing from pleasant 
emotions becometh joy itself. The victory of virtue is happiness * * * such victory is desire, 1 
in things of this world and things of the next world. (J. R. A. S., XII. 233.) 


Tran.si.ation of TiiK Bhabua Tn.sc'kii’Tion, by Profkssor Wilson. 

Piyailasi, the King, to the venerable Assembly of Magadha, commands the inffiction of little 
l>ain and indulgence to animals. 

It is verily known, 1 proclaim, to what extent my respect and favour (are placed) in Buddha, 
and in the Law-, and in the Assembly. 

Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by the divine Buddha, they have all been well said, 
and in them verily 1 <leclare that capability of [noof is to bo discerned; so that the pure law 
(which they teach) will lie of long duration, a.s far as I am worthy (of being obeyed). 

For these 1 declare are the precepts of the Law of the principal discipline (Vinaya), having 
overcoiae the oi-pressions of the Aryas and future perils, (and refuted) the songs of the Munis, 
the Shtras of the Munis, (the practices) of inferior ascetic-s, the censure of a light world, and 


(all) false doctrines. , ^ • x, x i 

Tlmse things, as declared by the divino Buddha. I proclaim, and I desire them to be 

regarded as the prec-pts of the Law. 

An.l that as many as there may be, male ami female mendicants, may hear and observe 

them, as well also as male and female followers (of the laity). 

These things I affirm, and have caused this to be witten (to make known to you) that 

such will he my intention. 
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APPENDIX TX 

The Hindu race« worship tlnvo da^M's of doitios,-t,Iio drama doNatfi, or villajro ood ; tlio 
Kula dovatS, or household {;od ; and the Isl.ta .Icvahl, the |H.TS(.iml or j-atron ood. 

Snake Woinhip is general throughout peninsula India, both of the seulpture.l f..nu and of 
the living creature. The sculpture is invariably of the form of the Nag or dobra, and aliuo.st every 
hamlet has its Serjient deity. Sometimes this is a single snake, the hoo.l of the dobra being 
spread ojK-n. Occasionally the sculpture.! figures are nine in numbei', an.l this form is called the 
■‘Naonng,” and is intended t(j represent a |.aivnt snake an.l .ught ..f its young, but the prevailing 
form that of two snakos twiniiio- in tlie ?iianii(‘r of tlio Escnhipian hmI. 

Some Iliiidus hold that th(5 liv'inj^ siiako is not worshipjuHl ds a devata by any Miiuiii 
soct, hut i.s icvoroncf'd in coniiiu'iiiorai ion of soino aiicit'nt ft this bo oorrt'ct, it has, 

porhaps, relation to soino astronomical occiirrcnc(‘. OUmms, h()W(‘Vor, inaintaiii, that it is ns a 
devata that it i.s worshipped; but wliatcvcr bo tlio origin of tlio adoration, tho liviu<; snako is 
worshipped every where throughout Southorn India. On these oeoasitnis tlu‘ worshippers resort t(* 
the .snakes re.sidence, called in Trdii tin* J Sfunp Id hut, whidi tluw ornament 

with streaks of viMinilion and daubs of tiirniene, an«l of wheat flour, arrl tiny hnni;- L;arlainls of 
flowers near, strung on whit(‘ cotton thr(‘,a<l, and laid over woodi'ii tVanie.s. Also, in the ninth 
Sravan, which occurs in the rainy season, tin* “Nag pnnelianii'’ fo.stival oecurs, on which llimliis 
go in search of snak(‘s, or hav(^ them brought to their houses by tin* “ San pel i,” the .snake charmers 
who snare them. Tin* snakes are then woi>hi])])ed, an<l offerings are ma'Ie fo tluau of milk and 
in nearly every house, flgnres of .snakes, <lrawn on ]»aper, an* fixed on tin* walls an«l woi-shipped. 
Those who visit the snakes’ huts, plant sticks around tlie hole, ainl wiinl wliitr cotton threafl 
around and over the slicks. The Mahratta w()im*n go', a number logi*tliei‘, to the snakes' hut, ami, 
joining hands, circle live; times round and round it, singing songs, ainl tlu‘ii prostrate tli(‘mst*lv(*.s. 
They pour milk into the hole (tliey ought to gi\e it to the. snake). They hang festoons of 
(diornhela flowers and cucumber fruit, ami sprinkle a mi\tiir«‘ o(* sugar ainl flom* (Sakr Suji.) 

On the 25tli January 1 S 6 <S I baited in the temple of the Orama devata ol’ As.sayi', wlure 
Sir A. Wellesley defeated the Bhonslali. I th<*re saw Hanuman with a I ingam, aiul liassava, the 
bull, an<l the tulsi plant, and on the. western wall of the b*mpl(* was a cobra smiki*. drawn in white, 
which the wo]'shi[)[)ers said wiis travelling to Ctylon or Lanka. Tlu*y laughi*d wlun I said he 
would be long on his journey. 

In Southern India the <leity under who.se uaim* the snake is \vorsliippe<l in Siibramrun, whose 
shrine is said to be. in the western part of Mysore, and ilie image then* is deserlb(*d as a sliapeless 
In 111]) of earth. 

T have only once seen living .snakes in the form of the Eseulapiau i<mI. If. was at Alunednuggur, 
in 1841, in a clear iiiooidight night. Thi‘y droppeil into the garden from ovei tin* (hatched roid 
of iny hou.se, and stood eri’.ct. They were all cobra.s, and no om* could have seen them without 
at once recognizing that they w(‘re in congres.s, ( aptain Havelock, (o whom f .sliowi‘d tlie.se 
remarks, mentioned in rejJy that he once, in broiul <laylight, in the jungles, saw pythoi).s, ju.sl 
as I have sketched them,’ in the singular form of tin* Esculafiiau rod, but many natives mention 
having seen this sight. Natives of India Udieve that it is most fortunate to witness snakes 
so engaged, and they believe that if they can throw a cl(>th at the jiair to touch them with it, 
the cloth becomes a refuvsentative form of Lak.shmi ol tin* highe.si, virtiie, and is taki n lioim* to 
their houses and preserved as such. 

1 A sketch of the serpents In this attiluue accornpHtiied the letter, hut not sufficiently perfect to enaMo a 
woodcut to bo made from it. — fJ. F. 

t82l5.) K K 
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No Hindu, ordinarily, will kill a snake, but turns aside on seeing it. Young men who have 
been educated at English schools, however, have no such n^serve ; and a Mahratta Brahmin has 
informed me that he has killed three of them. 

Snakes aro ke[)t in houses in Ceylon and Guzerat, pai-tly seemingly as objects of worshi]), 
and pai-tly to destroy rats, ])ut no similar practice prevails in the south-eastern parts of peninsula 
Tndifu 

Ch. Ed. Balfoub, M.D. 

Secunderabad, 23d January ISfiS. 


Memorandum on Snake Worship. 

On the Nag Panchiiiee festival, which occui*s, I think, on the fifth day of the Hindu month 
Bhaloon, in the rainy s(^ason, Nilgs (Cobras) aro worshipped by most of the lower classes of the peo})lo 
in the Uoccan, and more particularly in the Shorapore country. The ]>rincipal of those classes in 
Shorapore are the Beydars, who are decid(Hlly an aboriginal tribe, which is numerous in Mysore and 
in the soutlu'rn Mahratta country. The Shorapore class came from Mysore and settled in Shorapore 
and the Ttachoro Doab, und('r chieftains who were originally servants of the Kajas of Beejanugger, 
but who became subjects of the Kings of Golbnrgah and Beedar, and of Betjaporo after the fall 
of the Beijanuggcr state. Th() Beydars have not mmgle<l with other Hindu castes, and though 
they profess to be Hindus, they adhere to many of their original snpei*stitions and ceremonies, 
which have nothing to do with Hinduism; they have little or no reverence for Brahmins, what 
there is indeed being sparingly afforded, except by the higher classes among them, who have adoi)ted 
them as ]>riests. The Snake festival, therefore, has very little of the elements of Brahminism in it, if 
there are any. The ceremonies are vary simple: the worshippers bathe, mark tlufir forehea<ls with red 
colour, and in small }>ai‘ties, g(‘nerally families who know each other, go to })lac()s where Cobras 
(Niigs) aro known to live oi’ to frecpicnt. There are genc;rally sacred stones in such places, to 
which otlerings of flowers, ghee, &c, are made, and the stones aro anointed with red colour and ground 
turmeric, prayers and invocations V)cing made to tho local s[)ii*it of the place and to tlie Serpents. 
Small new earthen saucers, fdled with rnilk^ aro then placed n(‘ar the stones, ur near tho Sjiake’s 
hole, if there} be one. Cobras arc fond of milk, and are believed to watch the ceremony, coming 
out of tlieir holes and drinking tho milk, oven while the Avoishippcrs are near, or sitting at a 
little distance} to sec if their otfei ing is received. Shuuhl the Snake ai)pcar and drink, it is esteemed 
a very fortunate circumstance} for the we:n*slu})pcrs. She)uld the Snake not appeiar, the worshippers 
after waiting awhile, depart, and visit tho place next morning, when tho result is anxiously examined ; 
if the milk has disappe*arod, the rite has been accepted, but not in so marked a degree as if tho 
reptile had come out at once. Those ceremonies end with a feast. 

Snake Worship is esjrecially resorted to on behalf of children; and tho women and children 
of a family invariably accom])any the male head, not only at tho annual festival, but whenever 
a vow has been made to a Ser pent Deity. The fi^’st hair of a child which is shaved off when 
it has passed teething, an<l other infantile ailments, is frequently dedicated to a Serpent. On such 
occasions th(} child is taken to the locality of tho vow, the usual ceremonies are performed, and 
witli other offerings of flower’s, &;c., tho chikTs hair is combined. In every case a feast follows, 
cooked near tho sjrot, and Brahmins who attend receive lai’gess and ahiis, and relations and friends 
receive invitations. 

In the Shakti ceremonies, Pooma-abhislick, which belong, I think, to aboriginal customs, tho 
worship of the Snake forms a portion, as emblematical of energy and wisdom. Most of these 
ceremonies are, however, of an inconceivably obscene and licentious character. Tliey aro not 
confined to tho lowest classes, though rarely perhaps resorted to by Brahmins ; but many of tho 
middle class sects, of obscure origin and denomination, practise them in secret, under a strange 
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delusion that the divine of nature is to ho obtained thm‘hy, with exemption from earthly 

troubles. 

Although Snake Worship ordinarily belongs professedly to the descen<lants of aboriginal trilK's, 
yet Brahmans never or rarely pass them over, and the NAg Panchmes' is observed as a i(‘sti\ ol t>f 
kindly gi'eeting and visiting between families and friends — as a <lay of gifts of mnv clothes or 
ornaments to wives or childixm, &c. 

The worship of Gram Deotas, or village <livinities, is universal all over the Deccan, and indeed 
I believe throughout India Tliese clivinities have no temph's nor ])riests, Saeritice and oblation 
is made to them at sowing time and harvest, for rain or fair weather, in time of cholera, malignant 
fever, or other disease or pestibnee. The Nag is always mie of the Gram J)(H)ta, the rest ludng 
known by local names. The Gram Deota are known as hea}»s of stones, geiieiall^ in a grove or 
quiet spot near e^ery villagi', and are smeared some with black and otless with red colouj-. 

Nag is a common name both for males and females among all chissiN of Hindus, from Hrahimins 
downwards to the lowest (hassevs of Sudias and Mlechhas. NAgo Hao, NAgojee, <kc., are common 
Mahratta names, as Nagappa, NAgowa, ami the like among tie' Ganarest* and Tchigoo population. 

No Hindu will kill a NAg ortbbra willingly. Should any one he killed within the ]>r(‘cincts 
of a village, hy Mahomedans ov others, a piece of copper money is pui into its mouth, and the 
body is biimod with offerings to avert the evil. 

ft is, perhaps, remarkable that the Snake festival is held aftei* tlui season or at tlu^ s(‘asou 
of castint** the skin, an<l when the Snaki\, addressed or worshippe<l, is snp[)used to have been pni ilied. 
Some Brahmans abvays keep the skin of a Nag in oiui of their sacre<l hooks. 

In refenmee to the lower castes alluded to, 1 may mention thos(‘ who practistj Snak(‘ Worship 
with the groatc'st revenmee : — 1. Beydars. 2. Dhungars or she])herds, Ahe(‘rs nr milkmen, Waddiwars 
or stone-masons, Khungins or rope-makers, Brinjaras and other wandcsing ti‘ih(‘s, Mangs, Dlu'rs, 
and (liumars, Ramoosees, Bhils, Gonds, an«l Kol(‘s, all which T believe, wdtli many others, to ha 
descendants of aboriginal tribes, partly reeeive<l within the i)ale of Hinduism. 

Lingayets, who ani schismatics from Hinduism, an<l who deny /a loto ilu* ivligious supivmacy 
of the Brahmans, are nevertheless »Snake Worship]iers, many of them hearing tlu^ name NAg, both 
male and female. 

r cannot speak of the North of India, hut in the whole of tluj South of India, from the 
Nerbudda to Cape ( ■omorin, Snake Worship is now existent. 

Meadows Tavloii, Col. M. N. 1. 


Tb(i festival of tlie Moonsa PocijaU tak(‘s place each year about the end ol’ August. 

The tribes that T have seen i.rest'iit at it were llhowries, Dhangas, and Saiitlials, an.l th(^ locality 
was at a large jungle village beside a range of lew hills, to the we^-t ot the hill heliaunatli, and 
to the Houtli of the hill of Pachete. 

The snake catchers and charmers, at this peritHl of the year, assemhle and make a tour of 
the ncighhonring villages, canying snakes twisted arouml their necks ami bodies, llie duel ol the 
procession being either carried on men’s shoiildei-s, or ri.ling on a buffalo. He geiierall.> has a rock l.oa 
or python hanging over his .shoulders. Tlie usual amount ofheating of the Nagain, playing the 
flute, and singing, atk-nds the procession, and large quantities ol' the favoorito spirit “ Mowlia ” 
and sweetmeats are consumed. 

Presents arc also ma<le k the snake hearers, and general dissijiation jirevads. 

A. Vans Beht, M.D. 

1 f rn 1 I i shmou i. 
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NOTE. 

In August last, when the first edition of this work was going to press, Professor GoldstUcker 
brought me a note on the N&ga tribes of Cashmere which he had received from H.S.H. Prince 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, who was then residing in the valley. My intention was to have 
added this note to this Appendix, but it now turns out most unfortunately that it has been mislaid 
and cannot be found Tliis is to Ije regretted, not only because it was an account of the Ndgas of 
the present day by a most intelligent and competent observer, but also because the Prince insisted 
most strongly on tlie medical qualities of the tribe, and their possession of nostrums which had been 
handed down from remote antiquity. This retention of the Esculapian character by the Snake 
Worshipped is one of the most cuiious points connected with the subject, but it is one that, 
now that attention is directed to it, will I tnist meet with full elucidation from some inhabitant 
of the valley. 

J. F. 


APPENDIX E. 

By General Cunningham, E.E. 

4 

The Amravati inscriptions are similar to those on the Bailings and Gateways of the Buddhist 
Stupas and Monasteries at Bhilsa and other places. They ai'e all written in the Pali language ; and, 
whore not injured by weather or breakage, they are generally clear and legible. With two exceptions 
they have been all copied by myself from the sculptured slabs, and have since been compared with 
the photographs. The two exceptions are Nos. II. and XL, which have been taken from Colonel 
Mackenzie’s drawings. The former is a good copy, and is mostly legible ; but the latter is unfor- 
tunately a very corrupt transcript of the most important of all the Amravati records, as it certainly 
contains the name of a King, which, if it had been faithfully copied, would most probably have 
enabled us to fix the date of the inscription. 

The following translations are not offered as critical renderings of the inscriptions, but simply as 
free vei'sions conveying their general meaning, which is usually confined to the specification of ceitain 
gifts made to the sacred edifice by various individuals, both priests and laymen, in which they were 
frequently joined by their wives and children. The same practice is still common in Burmah and 
in other Buddhist countries. 

Some of the words which are of unusual occurrence require explanation. In No. IV. I have 
rendered gharani, by ** wife,” that is, the mi8tre.s8 of the house. The present Hindi form is ghxnvdli. 
The word paid occurs three times in Nos. II., XL, and XX., and the word pataka throe times in 
Nos. IV., XIV., and XX. As both words are combined with figures in No. XX., 1 take them to be the 
names of the particular gifts thus recorded, ^nd consequently that they refer to the sculptured stones 
themselves. Pafd is most probably the same word as the present Hindi Pafao, which means a 
broad stone slab,” and is specially applicable to the Amravati railing stoAes, in which the breadth 
is ecjual to three times the depth. Both names ai*e derived from the Sanskrit pdfa^ breadth, from the 
root to spread or extend. The word pataka, or in No. XX. batak^, is 8i)olt with the dental U 
and is most probably therefore not connected with pafa, which invariably has the cerebral /. I con- 
clude that it must bo the name for a railing pilloi', because it is found in Nos. IV. and XIV. recorded 
on the tops of two of them. The name used for a squaio or octagonal pillar is tfuibho (see No. III.) 
from the Sanskrit stambha. In No. XX. wc have a record of two Pafaa and three Patakas, which 
I believe to refer to three broad slab pillars of the railing, and the two architrave slabs that covered 
them. I cannot suggest any explanation of the word vetika, which occurs in No. XL, but I conclude 
that it is the name of some one of the sculptured slabs, as it is coupled with pafa. 
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The small figures in the text mark the Ix'ginnings of the lint's of the different inscriptions. 


I gaha})atisa Maditisa didnituya 

Uvasikaya, Sagha-RakhitA.ya, Sablulsak^a, Sah- 
hagirinaya, tina ka putana cha DAsa Ajiinasa, 
cha Ddisa Ohasa, hhatiyana . . . 

II. Bodhiya NAgaumliya cha Baliiiada Bodhiya 
Pusiliyayam deya dhama. Bliagineyanam, Jaiiia- 
tukAnam, cha natitam natukanain, cha savasa cha 
hidAswa, ghatha Bhagavata mahachetiye yagha 
patA sabada kosa dantisa danain. 


Ill tara giha rega . . nadera 

vathadi ])arachitikaya (2) ghadhayaya hAlikaya 
na})achitika . . hodiyada . . (3) iiagiyatama 
dhamateri thai)ita (G lett(irs) ta deya (4) dhama 
d( — ? — ) thabho. 

IV. Sidhaui ! Tunulaurakasa Gahapatisa Pnsi- 
lisa-putasa, Sethivafli-cha Sasivakasa,(2) gharani 3 ^a 
cha Munuriya, JAmatukasa-cha Vacliitasa, jama- 
tukasa-cha Vichitasa, jaiuatiika-(3)sa cha Maha- 
jevasa, BAlikaya Biulhaya, BAlikaya Chanda- 
pusaya, BAlikaya Chamaya, deya-dhama (4) 
pataka ba. 

V. Oadhikasa haghasa, (2) saputakasa, sadiihu- 
(3)-tukasa chctiya tliabho (4) damiiii. 

VI. . . (Na) rayanadhama . . . lati})utasa 

. . gahapatisa Dhana Mi(trasa) . . (j)ainatrika 
. . . . sa saduhu(trika)sa putana dhisa . . 

j)rapuri . . . putra. 

VII. Most illegil)le. 

VIII. Kab\i 5 ravatha vasa Budhi sama . . . 
ya putasa niulihii'i Sagha-Mitrakasa Akhatisa 
Dhawa Siriya Ba- . . siri^^a Saghaya Ayal^aniga 
sava. 

IX. MimAkala . . kiimudaputarakasa Valiilasa 
Kanhiya putasa ta . - ye . • Budhi ka sa Bhari^'a 

. sa . . . Kiisuma dhudu Kanayatasa dasadati 
niita badavasa deya dliaina. Mahai’aja Yadn^'a 
Siri Sadakani vatha. 


I. (Gift) of the liouseliolder M(tdlfis tlaughtors 
Uroasiht, i^nnifka-RaMiita ^ SaUuUaldf (and) 
Sahhafjirhul, together with their sons, and the 
slave Arjnva, and the slave {San)(jluty . . . 

II. Pious gift of the Buddhist N(hf<cmuU, and of 
the Buddhist Jhtrniatuhty Pusiliyas (? descendants 
of Pusili). 

Gift of their sisters, oi' tlieir sons-in-law, and of 
their ( — ? — ), and of all fi'iends, tln^ groat 
C’liaitya of Bhagavata of a slab . . . . enshrined 
tooth (?) . . . . 

III. Pious gift of a pillar (the remainder is 
unintelligible). 


IV. Be it auspicitms 1 Pious gift of two slab- 
])illars of TunuUmnday the householder, sou of 

and of Suslvtd'u, the chief Banker, and of 
his wif(5 Muauri, and of Iiis son-in-law VachUdt 
and of his son-in-law Vichitd, and of his son-in- 
law MahdjfVd ; his daughter IkulM, his daughter 
C%nidmpmay (and) Ids daughti'i* Chtfriii<h 

V. Pillar gift to the Chaitya of llagha of 
Ga<lhika, together with his son and his daughter. 

VI. Imi)erfect, — but enough remains to show 
that the inserij)ti(m is of the usual form, and 
reconls the gift of the hoiiM‘hold(*r Dhana-mitra, 
and of Ids son-in-law, his <laughtei*, <Sic. 

VI I. At the end of the last line but one I read 
the word Mahfhhctlyn. 

VI II. This inscription is engrave<l on five small 
pillars or sbhe, on one of (ho sculptured i i‘preson- 
tations of a Stupa Many^ ol the letters are ijuite 
clear and distinct; but no part can be reatl with 
certainty. 

IX. This is the most valuable of all the Amra- 
vati inscrijdions ; but unfortunately the slab has 
not come to England, an<l there is oidy a copy made 
by a draughtsiiian to refer to. The? title ol Maha* 
raja is distinct in the hist lin(‘ but one, and the 
name following it api)ears to be Yfhhiya, viho was 
one of the last of the Andhra kings. 
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X. radahapachepaya • . kasayaiiadha . . . 
kasapaiioraya, 

XT. * . patiputasa gaha]>atino HagliasaV»haya 
clia Savanaya Hietiya vetika cha pata iloya 
(lhama. 

XII. Rakhadiya cha Datiya padaka pata pati- 
tatha. 

XI IT. Lonavalavakasa, Saghirakhita^^a-cha, Ma- 
ritisa-cba, BhAriyayo Saghaya-clia, Sagha-dasiya- 
clia, Kamudaya-cha, danani. 

XIV. AkarA. Matriya danam patika. 

XV. . . daki chasa gahapalisa lana as was, 

putasa .... na, saBhaiiyasa, sa-Pntakasa 
sakliatakasa d(\ya dhaiiia. 

XVI. Akha^avadi cha Saniariti gahai>atina 
tuno Ajuiiasa dcya dliania nnisa. 

XVII. Valikacliakasa gahapatino PApino bha- 
rlya-cha TCanliaya ]>aputikasa danaiii. 

XVTTl. Therasa Chotiyavalakasa Bhayata Bu<l- 
hino, Blmginiya Rhikhuniya Budhaya-cha dana 
dcya dhaina Siha4hana. 

XTX. . . . virapurakana pin^ia dcvaputana 
dulcna krita. 

Aghoya Vachakita Viva Rudhavakhitasa atcvasi- 
naya dcya danam. 

XX. Balikahi sahina tihisa nitya sanigania 
Kh.atana g<‘na sahadainfi dcya <lhaiiiana Dhanka- 
kata luahachctiya chctiya pata Vie 2, batilka ‘I, 
datisa [)U[)ha gatiya patasa . , cha . . ha cha 

nduita^a tlia . . tha RAjagiriyanam nata vadarc 

l)aditha pita saiuisa dAnain cliahiiasa pathati. 


X. Not read. 

XI. Pious gift to the Chaitya of a Vetika and 

a slab, of the householder patiputra^ and of 

naglmdahhd, and of Savaiid, 

XII. Not read. 

XTII. Gift of LonavaUivaka, and Sangliimk- 
8hittf>, and Mariti, and of their wives Sanghd, and 
Sanghadasiy and KumddrL 

XIV. Gift of Akara's mother of a slab-pillar. 

XV. T’ious gift of ^dakiclidy the householder, 

son of Rana-Aswa, . . . together with his wife, 
and his son, and his ( — ? — ). 

XV I. Nineteen pious gifl.s of AliiasavdAll and 
Haraari ti, honscholdors. 

XVII. Gift of Pdpiy housidiolder of Valikachaku, 
and of his wife the graml-ilaughter of Kanha. 

XVITI. Pious gift of a Lion-pedestal of the 
Thera (^S(hdvir<f^ or Ekh'v) Bhayata Bitdhi, the 
enlarger of the (.^haitya, and of his sister the Nun 
Bndhdm 

XIX. (first part not read.) 

Pious gift of Agheya Vachakita Vira, pupil of 
Budha Rakshita. 

XX. Parts of this inscription arc not intelligible ; 
but (‘nough has been made out to show that it 
records the gift of two slabs and three slab pillars 
liy certain ])erHons of Rdjagiriy the ancient capital 
of BihAr. 

A. Cunningham, 

Major-General, R.E. 


NOTE. 

'fhe [irincipal points of interest in these inscriptions, with reference to the precetUng text, are 
the allusions to the Tooth relic in No. IT., to Yadnya 6ri in No. IX., and to the Maha Chaitya 
of Dhanakakata in the hist. If on further investigation their correctness should be established, 
the histoiy of the monument can hardly bo considered doubtful. — J. F. 
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When I published, with the first edition of this work, the (.Chronological Tahlo conttiinc'd in 
this Appendix, T stated that it was my intention to [)nl)li.sh elsewhere the grounds on which I had 
arrived at the conclusion therein summarized. That promise I have since roilei'ined hy a j»apor 
which a])peared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, (N.S. Vol. IV^ pp. Si h) i:i7). Since 
then I have had occasion to go over again some of the principal points, hut see no ii'ason for 
deviating from the conclusions then arrived at. Of course corrections in didail heie and thtuo may 
be necessary, but the data on which the reasoning is based ap[)ears to mo to admit of very little 
doubt, ♦ 

The Ceylonese and Burmese date for the death of Buddha (ek*! n.c.) may possibly b(‘ open 
to connection to the extent of a few years, hut there is so much more to be said for it than for 
any other date that has been ])i*oposed, that it must be allowesl to stand foi* the pre,si'nt. 

The Mauryan chronology may a<lmit of corr(‘etion lo fhc extent (»!' ten yi ars, luit my belief 
is that the <lates hei’o given for it and the succeiMling <lynasti«‘s (lown to flu'. ( hristiati era an^ vtu'y 
nearly certain. Nor <lo I sec any reason for doubting the eorrectn(*ss of tlje daU‘s the Andhra 
or Andhrabitya dynasty, as taken from the Puranas.’ It seems so consistent with all oilier his- 
torical facts, and all that we gatln'i- from archib'ctnral progi(‘ss, or the «leveh>pment of the arts 
that T [dace the utmost confidence in it. 

The dates of the Sah kings are taken from Justice Newton’s pa|>ei‘ in tlu^ tlomnal of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society (Vol. VTTf. ji. 1 et seqq.), and agri'o >0 w(‘ll with tlu^ Pinanie ilates of their 
contennioraiies, the Andhras, that I have no doubt of the general conectiiess, ami, lastly, I see nothing 
whatever to make me doubt that the (bqJas ilatitl from their era (^11 S a.d.) and (he Ballabhi 
kings from the same ma, which bore also their name. We are thus enabled to li\ with very 
fairly ap])roximative certainty the dates of all the kings wl 10 reigiUMl down to the middle i)r the 
eighth century, when a revolution took [dace whicli altered fln^ facs* of Ijidia, tlumgh, stiange to 
say, we have hardly a hint of its existence in any written authority. Thi' results, liowiw is*, were 
that Buddhism ceased to be the religion of tlie stale, aial no known Biiddliist building was 
erected after tliat <late, and tbe religion of’ Jaina, with fhe worshi[i of Vishun and Siva, took its [dace. 
All the old d}Tiastics came bi an end, an<l the new ltaj[KH)t dynasties look (lu ir ris(*. A new stale 
of things was then inaugurated, wliich, in so far as the llimlus an* conceiiied, wlu re uninllu(‘nced 
by the Moslem conquest, continues to the [ui'sent day. 

All the dynasties here quoted will be readily roeoguised as tln^se jiublislied by Prinse[),“ Wilson, 
Thomas,^ and others. No novelty in this respect has been attenqiU'd. It is oidy the arriingemont 
that is, in some instances, somewhat <lifferent from that usually acccjited. The newest list is that 
of the Sah kings, which is copied with its dates from one hy Mr. Justice Newton, which a[)[)eared in 
the Bombay Times of India in July last. 

There are several of the dates in these tables whicdi I would liki* to adjust arbitrarily to tho 
extent of four or five years, and when I can give my roasoris [ shall pr<d)ably do so. the 

present T [irefer leaving them as I have found them. They arc iu‘ar enough the truth fir the 
pui'poses of the [irescnt work. 


1 General Cunningham, in tin* ‘.ocoud edition of his iv[iorts just reodved, demurs to my coiiclu'^ions ro- 
garding Gotamiputra and these Aiidhras by quoting Pliny against mo (Rojioits, Inlro^luolion, p. xxiv). I most 
distinctly, however, decline to admit Pliny as a corapch‘nt witness regarding events whii li, if 1 am riglil, took 
place more than 2(X) years afh^r his di'utli ! 

2 Useful Tables, Calcutta, 1834. Vishnu Ihirana. London, 1840. 

^ Prinsep’s Indian Anti([uitics. London, 1858. 
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UesCKN'IS from 

.17 Dks(’entk in (i(K)? Ykakh 


KaM YLTGA. 

l UOM Yi nlllSIlTHlRA. 


— 


— 


Krit-anjaya, 1st emigrant from 
Kos'ala. 

Uunanjaya. 

S'ais'l’naga Dynahty. 


S'is'unaga 

Kakavarna. 

. 001 


S:i!)jaya. 

Ksheniailluirman. I 

1 


S nkya. 

Kslictraujas. 


Buddha born, 023. 

S'luUlliodana. 

lliinbisara 

- r>t)3 

„ attained Buddhahood 8i.xtcenth year of this 

king. 

Rahula, son of S akya Muni. 

Ktinu'dyann^ 9. 

Bhumipvtrn^ 1*1. 


IVnsenajit. 

Ajrltas'atni 

. 551 

M died eighth year of this reign 543. First 

; Kshudraka. 

Fdayjis'wa 

. 510 

C'onvocalion held that year. 

' Kundaka. 

Das'aka 

. 503 


! Suratlia. 

Nj'igad/is'oka 

- 105 


Siimiira. 

Sia'unaga 

. 471 



KfilAs'oUa 

. 153 

Second Convocation 100 years after Buddha’s 
death. 


Alaha Narnia’ 

Sumnlya. 

7 Nandas. 

- 125 

- 100 years. 


In 1 errry n ii in , Kan tihja, 

Mai uya Dynasty, l,‘l7 years. 
(1iandragu))ta - - - 325 

Alexander in India, 327. 


Hinibisara 


. 


As'oka - 

- 270 

Third. Convocation, 255 n.c. in 17th year after his 


Suyas'as 

- 210 

iunugumtion. SiAjia at Sanohi. 


Da's'aratha 

San gat a 
Indrapalita 

- 2,30? 

- 220*-’ 

- 212? 

Caves at Behar. 


SoiiiHs'arnuvn - - - ‘JlO 

S'as'adharnian . - « 203 

Virhadratha ... 105 

S' u N G A D Y N a ST Y » 1 1 2 tjears. 

Hasti Gumpha Cuttack? 


Puslipaiiiitra 

Agnimitra 

Sujyeshtlia 

- 188 

- 152 

- 1 \4 

Caves at BAja? 


Vasunutra 

- 137 


1 

1 

Arclraka 

- 120 


1 

1 

I’ulindaka 

Ghoshavasu 

- 127 

- . - - 124 

No. 2 Tojrc at Sanchi ? 


Vajraniitra 

. 121 

Caves at Bedsa. 


Rln'igavata 

- 112 



Dcvabhfiti 

. 80 

Great Cave at KArlA. 

1 

1 

1 

Kanwa 

VAsudeva 

lilulnninitra 

Dynasty, 45 years. 

. 76 

- (;7 



N ill Ay aria - - ► .53 

Sua'arnian - - - -11 

,, died - - D.c. 31 

Ganesa Gumpha Cuttack? 
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Andhka Dynasty. 


Saii Kings. 

I Nahapana - - - 

S'ipraka - ii.c. j 

I IJshavadata 

Krishna - a.d. H Swaini Cliastana 


S'atakarni I. - 
Phrnotsanga - 
S'rtvaswfimi - 
SYitakanii II. - 
Lainbodara 
Apitaka - 
Sangha - 
Sutaknrni ill. 


Jay a Dfiinft. 

10 ' 

I 

-S j .liva Dania 
•Id 


n.c. i>/ 

- 11 
A.n. U) 


Iludra Daman, 
Rudra Sinha 
d 4 Ilmira Sail. 

I Sri S^h. 

120 j Sanj(]ia Daman. 

I Daman Sah. 
l.iv'^ I Yaa'a Djinian. 

I DAmajata S'ri 
1 Vira Daman, 
la'vara DaUa. 
Vijnya Sah 

Skiuidliasw&ti - 18 (: j Jii'najWa S'n. 

Mri^rendra - in.i I Vls'va Sirdia 


HiS 


lOO 

Kuntala.su'ati - 1!UI 


Atri Daman 
Vis'va Sah - 
I 22 . Iludra Sinha 
Swatikarna - 204 I .VsVi DA man. 


1 SvAini Iludra Sah 
20 .’) I SvAmi Iludra Sail II. 


- :is 

.lo 17 

- .‘^7 

- iir. 

idi.m 

- 1 i.i 

i.vi, 1.^7 

. Hio, Ids 

1 7-4 or 214 
224, 24.5 
. 22.4,2.45 


IhiloniAvit 

(loraksha.s'iva.s'ri 211 | SvAnii Iludra Siih 
Svami Rudra SAh. 

llala - - 2d(; 

Mantalaka - 2/1 

Onrindra scna - 270 
Sindara - - 2Sl 

RAjailaswati - d nis. 

S'ivaswati - 2S1 i 

(lautamii)utra- 412 (jupta, or IUi.auiii Era - 418 
Vdsithi putru 4.4.4 
Pulomat- - 445 j Gupta. 


S'ivas'ri - - 4 d .4 ^ (iliatotkarha. 

Skaudaswati - 470 

Yadnyas'ri - 477 (Miandra j(upta I. 
Vljaya - - dOd | 

,r . , A ... Samudra u^upta - 

\adasri- - 112 ^ * 

I’ulomat - 422 

„ died - 424 Cliarnlra gupta i i. 
or 44 (i 

I Kumara gupta - 
I Skanda gupta - 


400 , 411 


- 112 
- 418, 454 


Buddha gupta > 


Bala Hill Kings. 


(^/ii.ALUKYA Kings. 

Jaya Siidia Vi- 
jayaditya - 440? 

I Toramana 
Raja Siidia. * 

Vijayaditya II. ' 

Eulakes'i I. - 484? 

Kii’tti Varman I. 

, Niiu' kings from Bhatarki 

MangaltsV i . . I 

VishimVardlmna (105 i S'ridhara Sena, 

founds V^engi. , 

Pulakes'i II. - C 04 | Dhruva Sena II. 

founds Kalyun. j Dhrnva Sena III. - 

Vikramfidiiya- ddO?; SiUidityall. - - 

Three names obliterated. 
Vinay&ditya - dHO j Cliaragriha II. ■ 

Vijayaditya - 1 SilAditya III. - 


Vikramaditya - 743 Siladitya Musalli IV. 


died 750? 


died -745?! 


Kings of Magadha. 

Kings of Cashmkui-:. 


Hushka 1 Ttirlfir 

Jushka \ 

Kanishka J 

Ahhiinanyn, a.d. 21 

Gona kdaya Dy.vasty. 
Gonarda. AVV/^/ u'r>r~ * 

! 

.shlfijifd. 

j 

S'akraihtya. 

Vihlii.shauu. 

Indrajita. 

j Budilhagupta. 

RAvnna. 

\'ihhisluina. 

Nara. 

1 

i 

j 'rathagutaguptfi. 

Siddha. 

I’tpalakshii. 

llirany(‘»kshii. 

1 

1 

; Baluditya. 

1 lininyakiihi. 

Vasukulo. 

Mihirakula, 200’' 

! 

Vajrii. 

\ aka. 

Kslutmanda. 

Vasunamla. 

Kings of Du GUN and 

Nara. 

Aksha. 

Gopadity.T, 2!10 ' 

Goknrna. 

Narendr.iditya. 

1 ^ udhishthiru. 

1 .\i)ii'YA Dynvstv. 

Gang re; K. 

1 l’rata])Adil>:i. '50 ' 

Vasmlcva. 

1 .lalaukas. ' 


1 Timjina. 

, Vija\a. 

1 .layeiidra. 

1 

, \ rya RA ja . 

? i Ruiiuidcva. 

1 

(iiiNAui)A\A Link 

1 llarshu. 

rrfftot < if. 

Vikramaditya - 140’’ 

Meghuvaliatiu. 141' 

S'reshtu.sena. 

Iliranya 1 

4\»rama?ui ( 


S'iladitya - - 5.40 

i Malriguptn. 52.5 

Erahhakara. 

1 I’ravara sena, 5.40 

i 5 udhishlhira II. 

’ 1 

, Xandravat, 

? 

Raja varddhana d07 ’ 

' RanAdilya. 

S'iladitya- - t'lo 

N'lknimaditya, 

i died - d.50 

.4nth year, 522 

Bahiditya, eoteiii. Vez- 

1 

digenl and lliomm 
4’hsang. 

Diirhihha, 515 

EratapAdityn, 5Hl 

Ghandrapira, 741 

4’arupira, 74I> 

l.alitaditya, 714 

„ died 774 

1 

? 

? 

?| Yasovigriha - 71- 
?! 



— 


Great leaves at KArlA. 
(.live at Xassiek. 

NAgArjuim. 

South Gateway, Sanchi. 
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Bibth of ^IlivAhana. 

The following two extracts from a paper by Colonel Wilford in the ninth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches " are of little value from any historical point of view, but being derived from 
Brahmanical sources, they are curious as an unconscious testimony to the prevalence of Naga 
traclitions at the time the Sanchi Gateways were being erected.^ 

“ Towards the end of his reign, Vicramarca sent secret messengers through ail the world to 
inquire whether a child were bom of a virgin one and half year old. The messengers returned 
“ to Ujjayini with the news that a male child was bom of a virgin, the daughter of a potmaker, 
begot by the King of Snakes (called Tacshaca or the Carpenter in the original), while she was 
'' in her cradle. They informed him also that the child named ^&liv^hana had attained the 
** age of five years, and that his gi*andfather had made numberless figures of soldiers to amuse 
** him. 

“ Vicramarca marched at the head of an army, but the protecting Snake came to the 
assistance of the child, and inspired the figures of clay with life, who started up as able 
“ warriors, attacked Vicramarca and his army, and defeated them'* (p. 120). 

** There were two Bralimans, who had a sister who lived with them in « state of widow- 
“ hocjd— her husband having died while she was yet very young. She conceived by a N&ga 
Cum&ra (or Tacshaca), and the brothers, ashamed of this seemingly disorderly behaviour of 
“ their sister, left the coimtry. The unfortunate young widow thus deserted found an asylum 

** in the humble cottage of a potmaker, where she was delivered of a male child, whom she 

“ called SalivAhana.” 

After some irrelevant matter, the story reaches the battle, and goes on thus : — They 
fought on both sides with courage, but the NAga Cum&ra, or son of the Great Serpent, 

** stupefied Vicramarca*s army, who, finding his soldiers asleep, implored the assistance of the 

“ Serpent VAsuki, who gave him some Amrit, with which he revived his troops, and SAlivdhana, 
“ hearing of this, sent two of his men for some of it, and Vicramarca complied with his 
“ request, and here ends the legend ” (p. 180). 


^ SalivAhana died a.d. 78. His capital is said to have been situated 300 miles south-west from Sanchi, but 
his kingdom extended to the eastward of Nagpore (vide supra, p. 164). If 1 am not vety much mistaken, 
NAgAijuna, Kanishka, and SAliv&hana, who were contemporary or nearly so with each other, are the three persons 
who had the greatest share in engrafting on Buddhism that modern form of Serpent Worship which gave ri^ 
to those developments which it has been the object of the preceding pages to investigate. 
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In a little group of sandstomi hills, callc<l the Uilaya Oiri or Khandagiri Hills, not far from 
(^ittack in Orissa, there is a series of caves which, though not so extensive as s(nue of those 
hmnd in other [>aits of India, are full of inter<\st, and if properly investigated wt>uld throw 
considerable light on many of the questions mooted in t]u‘ preceding pages. 

They were first described by Stirling in his invaluable pa]n‘r on Orissa in (he fil'tt'einli 
volume of tlu' Asiatic Kesearches, and wert‘ afterwards visited and diawn by the indel'atigal»l<‘ 
Kittoe, and the results of his visit published in the st^venth volume of Priiisep’s Jt)urnal. When 
1 visited them in 1 8*10, the ])rinci]»al cave, the Raj Rani, was inhabitisl by Fakiis, who wouM 
allow no one to a)»proaeh them, and I had not then that intimate knowl(slge of Indian art 
which would enable to diaw all the requisite conclusions from their examination. In tlu* 

s])ring of last year a series of casts were made of all tie* sculpture's by Mi*, lioeki', the Superin- 

tendent of the f^chool of Design at Calcutta, ami I have* photogi‘a]»hs of these casts, ami also 
[•hotographs which hr. and Capt. Murray made of the (‘xterior of the cavc's. Thest* are most 
valuable contributions to oiu’ knowledge, but tlu'y do not ipiih* suj>ply all that lurtber familiarity 
with the spot would now afford ; but they sutlice for such a gem'ral notice as is here attt‘mpt(‘d, 
ami which it is hoped may, at all (‘veiits, atttvact attention to their moiu' remarkahle l(*atures.‘ 

The ohh'st cave in the lldaya Ciri hill is known as tin* Hasti (lumplm or Elephant cave ; 
it is .an extcaisive natural cavern, uuimjuove«l by art, but containing the celelaated Aira inserijdiou, 
which, from the form of its characters and the events it narrates, may be as old as tbe tinu' of 

Asok.a,^ ami certainly at all events is earlier than the dirisfiaii <‘ra. In the rock around it are 

several small cells, each of which might accommodate a single hermit; .and om' close, .alongside has 
the image of a great th]‘ee-hea<led serpiuit ov(‘r its (‘iitrance.’^ It is so placed that il it is not an 
object of worship it must at least be considered as tbe tut(*lary tiumou ol th(‘ place. 

Passing from tb(‘s(^ primitive excavations, we coimi to om* known as tlie (lanesa Giimplia, 
which contains an inscription in tin) character of the lOth century ivcording the dedication, of 
the cave to tlie scavice of d.agannrith, evidently, however, tlu* work of a mucli latei- a.ge.‘ The 
bas-relief, Fig. 1, Phito is taken from this cave*. 

The most iuq^ortant (‘xcavation (»f the plnc<‘ is that known a^ the Raj Rani, ti‘t>m a tiadition 
that it was last inhabited by the Rani of Lel.at India Kesari (a.D. (>17). It is two storeys 
in height, and the facade, extends Gi or fj5 feet hetwevn flu* wings, which project, forward on 
either si<le. The sculjdures and architeetural ornaments on the outside have been dreadfully 
<lisfigured and cut away by its uuxlern inbabitaiits to iieeomim»date their rmh- additions, but 
inside tbe upjier verandah, is a l»as-reli(‘f, extending m'arly its whole hmgtli, and witli returns on 
either side. Fig. 2, Plate C., is a specimen of this sculpt on*. 

Next in iuquirtaiice to these is the Ananta (’avc‘ in the Khand.agiri Hill. Figs. ;{ and 4, 
Plate, (\ .are speciimuis of its sculptures. The last illustration on Plate C. is from a cave called Jaya 
Vijaya in the Udaya Oiri hill. Resides these there, aio si*veral ot.h(*r cav(‘s in these, hills, such as the 


1 1 do not here allude to Dr. W. VV. IIuuUFs d<*.s(*riptiori of these eaves and their Heulpluies, in his “Orissa.” 
It is vrvy eloqiK'iit, hut has no eliiiin to b(‘ eorisidcre.l as anything like .seieiitifie ardi.Tology. 

2 d. A. S. R., VI. p. 1080, et seqep 

^ J A S 13 VI 1. Plate XL. i have .a photograph from Mr. Loek(?’.s east of this senlptnre, hn! 
„nfort«nat..ly it is takon so in front, nn.i will, tho liol.t di.vct il, so as lo l.c uninl,.|li^dt.l.. to ll,o«.. 

who do not know the imago from other sources. 

^ d. A, S. B., VL, p. 1073, Plate LIV., and d. K. A. S., VIII., p. 41, 1 late, I. 

(8215.) M M 
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Tigor cave and vaiious nameless ones, which need not bo described here, as they have no direct bearing 
on oiu* subject. 

On reviewing these caves and their sculptiu*es the first question that arises is, why are they called 
Buddhist? The Aira of the gi*eat inscription seems to have oscillated between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, and the other old inscriptions translated by Prinsep are Buddhist in fom, though it can 
hardly be said they are so in doctrine ; and when we turn to the sculptures it is hard to find any traco 
of Buddhism in them. Buddha himself nowhere appears, either in his conventional form or as an 
ascetic. That we might expect from our experience at Sanchi. But there ai’e no Dagobas, no Wheels, 
and only by the most careful inspection can we detect any of those Buddhist symbols we are now 
familiar with. But on the other hand, if they are not Buddhist, they certainly are not Hindu. No 
god or godd(iss of that Pantheon appcai-s anywhere, except Sri, who appeared so frequently at Sanchi, 
and she as clearly belongs to both religions as to cither, while no four-faced or many-anned per- 
sonages appear anywhere. 

Still tliesc caves must have been excavated for some religious purposes ; we can hardly suppose 
they were the residences of laymen, and the only reasonable conclusion seems to be that they were 
eai*ly BuJdhist of a tyi )0 co-eval, or it may be even anterior to what wo find at Sanchi. 

Among the sculptures one of the most remarkable is the lelt-hand one of the two that adorn the 
(lanesa Gurnpha (Fig. 1, Plate C.). Tlie subject is purely historical, and represents the rape of some 
Orissan Helen, or rather some Ilippolita, who is can-iedoff on the right, in spite of the fighting prowess 
<d’ her companion in arms, or the tardy succour of the sleeping hero on the left. This evidently is some 
favourite Grissan legend, for wo have the same story repeated in the RAj RAnt cave without any 
variation, except differences of costume and style. As will be obsci*ved (Fig. 2, Plate C.) bis wife 
sits watching by the sleeper on the left, this time, however, in a hut or house instead of under a tree, 
as ill the upper bas-relief As in Fig. 1, a woman introduces a man, and fnrtber on a man and 
woman arc engaged in single coml)at ; while on the extreme right a naked woman is lx)rnc off. In the 
lower bas-relief she retains her shield, which she has dropped in the npi)er. It is difficult to guess 
whether we shall ever recover tlui legend thus portrayed, nor do the other bas-reliefs in these caves 
give us the smallest hint who the persons arc who arc hero represented. The other bas-relief in the 
Ganesa cave seems to represent quite differemt people, and another story altogether, and though the 
Ijas-rclief in the Raj RAni is certainly continuous, it represents scenes of hunting, eating, drinking, 
<lancing, and such other scenes as we are already familiar with at Sanchi, but which hardly aid us in 
ascertaining who the individual performers ai’C. 

The three lower examjdes in Plato C. are of a more religious character, and of a class we 
arc now tolerably familiar with. The sculpture on the head of the doorway, Fig. 3, is our old 
friend Sri,^ with lier elephants and lotuses ; and in the next, Fig. 4, is the sacred tree with its 
enclosure and the usual attributes of worship. Above these two arches arc the guardian three-headed 
Ser[)ents, and over the centre of the one the shield, and over the other the Tri^jul, which we find 
in combination on the (Gateways at Sanchi. The lowest bas-relief in this Plate (No. 5) is the only 
one in the cave in which it is found, and is wholly ilevoted to Tree Worship. 

In so far, therefore, as the sculptures of these caves arc concerned, the only emblema or indications 
of worship ai’c the Trees or Serpents, or the Lotus Lady, and the compound Trisul ornament. No 
Dagobas, and no figures of Buddlm, or of any Bo<lhisatwas appear anywhere, nothing indeed that can 
be called Buddhism in the ordinary or modern sense of the word, 

A much more difficult question to determine than cither the historical or religious import of these 
sculptures is their ago. The inscriptions on the ‘Snake and Tiger caves prove them, from the 
fonn of their characters, to bo not far removed from Asoka’s time ; ^ but except the one above alluded 

/ 

A 111 his translation of the Aim inscription (J. A. 8. B., p. 1081) Prinsep suggests that “ Sri Kudara may 
“ denote the servant of S^ri, the goddess of beauty.” If this can be sustained, tins cave sculpture forms a singularly 
appropriate illustration of the epithet. 

2 J. A. S. B., vr., Plato LIV. 
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to in tho Ganesa cave, I am not aware of the existence of any other inscriptions which are of any 
use in this matter. 

All tho caves mentioned above must be older than the Great Rail at Ainravati, because the 
simple Buddhist Rail is used as a string course in all, and because the stylo of tho sculpture 
is so much more ncai’ly allied to that of Sanelii than to that of the iiioro southern Tope. 

Here again a curious question arises, which of the two editions of the story of the rape 
is the older? That in tlic Gfmesa cave is the ])urer and tho more nearly allieil to Greek 
art. That in tho RAj RA,nt, though fully as vigorous and full of life, is iiderior in style, and 
much more Indian in detail and costume. Sculpture in itself^ however, is much more uncertain 
in its progress than architecture, and depends so much on local and individual and j)eisonal 
circumstances for its development, that it would be almost impossible to decide this question if 
it stood alone. But it seems hardly doubtful that tho architecture of the Ganesa is earlier 
than that of the Raj Rani cave; while the simplicity of its ono-celled plan, as compared with 
tho many-celled two-storeyed magnificence of the other, is so marked that it is impossible to 
mistake tho progress between the two. We thus, it appears to me, arrive at the conclusion 
that some of tho Yavana invaders mentioned above (page 173) introduces! Greek art into this 
remote comer some time, it may be, before or jvbout the Christian era ; but that instead of 
becoming more delicate and refined as it did at Amravati, it became here more vigorous and 
more local in its manifestations. 

This account of these caves is from the circumstances of the case necessarily incomplete and 
liable to modification on more detailed iiifonuation being obtained,* but it is sufficiently interesting 
and sufficiently germane to our Subject to merit a place here. It is, so far as 1 know, tho only 
other place in India where that Buddhism without Buddha is found in the same or even greater 
completeness than at Sanchi. 

It presents ua with a now form of religion not before recognized in India, which, no doubt, 
was Buddhism ; but in which the Tree, the Serpent, and 8ri figure much more prominently than 
Buddha or even his emblems. 

1 Babu Rajcndi-a Lala accompanied tho first expedition to Orissa more than two years ago, and announced 
his intention of publishing immediately the result of his investigation. Nothing, however, has yet appt^iircd, 
which is to bo regretted as ho has, no doubt, collected some inscriptions with which he is perfectly coinpetent to 
deal, and which may throw light on the subject. I am afraid, however, he is hardly suificiently grounded, (‘ither 
as an architect or archmdlogist, to settle many questions we would like to see scientifically discussed, but on which 
inscriptions shod but tlie faintest and most uncertain glimmer. 
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Aftkii the text of thw work had been completely printed off, and the sheets were in the hands 
of the binder, it occurred to me that I had once dreamt of something very like the Gateways at 
Sanclii being connected with the Temple at Jerusalem.^ I consequently turned back to the 
[lassages in Joseplius an<l the Talmud bearing on the subject, read them with more care than I 
had hitherto done, and liaving protracted tlieso descriptions on paper, I very soon arrived at the 
conclusion that I was not mistakea An erection very similar to the Sanchi Gateways certainly 
stood in front of the Temple as re-erected by Herod, and was meant to have been a reproduction 
of the brazen arrangements of Solomon’s Porch, as executed by Hir am of Tyvo,^ 

The passages in Josephus bearing on the subject are the following: — ‘‘The Temple had 
“ doom at the entrance with lintels above, extending to a height equal to that of the Temple. 
“ They were adomed with coloured veils or curtains, on which purple flowers with trellis work 
“ were embroidered. Upon this, but lower than the crowning moulding of the wall, a golden 
“ vino was spread out, with its branches hanging down from a great height, and executed with 
“ such a profusion of material as to strike the spectator with astonishment aa well from the art 
“ displayed as from its magnitude.”^ 

The corresponding paragi'aph in the Wars of the Jews is as follows “ The first Gate of 
“ the Temple was 70 cubits high by 25 broad, but this gate had no doors, for it symbolized the 
“ heavens, every way open and everywhere visibla Its front was covered with gold aU over, and 
“ through it the first part of the house itself, which was the largest, was everywhere visible ; as well 
“ as those parts alx^ut tlie inner doors which wore also covered with gold .... But the Gate 
“ of this Temple, as already mentioned, was all covered with gold as was the whole wall about it. It 
“ also had golden vines upon it, from which clusters of grapes hung down, equal in height to that of 
“ a man.”'* 

Those passages are too rhetorical for the purposes of a restoration, and the heights, as usual with 
Josephus, are very much exaggerated. The Talmud is, in this instance at least much more exact 
and detailed. Its dosci’iption is as follows : — “The Gates of the pi*opylon were 40 cubits in height and 
“ 20 cubits broad, and above these were five richly carved beams of ash or oak. The lowest of those 
extended one cubit either way beyond the pillars of the doorway, while the one next above this was 
‘ one cubit longer cither way tlian that below it, so that the upper beam of all exteiided to 30 cubits, 

' Between each beam there was a row, or course of stones. 

“ Transverse beams of cedar (in the Venetian edition of the Talmud it is said “of stono”) wero 
“ carried from the wall of the Temple to this portico or propylon to support it” — literally, that it 
might not start from the perpendicular. “ Golden chains wore hung to the beams of tlio portico, 
“ by which the candidates for the priesthooil went up to see the crowns, because it is said by 
“ ‘ Zachariah, vi. 14., And the crowns shall be to Helem, &c. for a memorial in the Temple of the Lord.* ” 

“ A golden vine was spread over this Gateway of the Temple, and was carried upon the supporting 
“ bcam.s. Whoever vowed a leaf or grape, or bunch of grapes brought and suspended it from it (the 
“ vine). Eliezor, the son of Zadok, says, it thus happened the 300 priests were told off as necessary on 
“ occasions when it had to bo removed.” ^ 


^ True Pnnciples of Beauty in Art, by the Author, p. 295. 

2 The translators of the Vulgate, and of our English version of the Bible, were so entirely ignorant of 
architecture or of architectural terms that it is impossible to restore Solomon's porch from their translations. 
Our knowledge of the subject has so immensely increased of late years that, with the assistance of a good 
Hebrew scholar, I would have no hesitation in undertaking it, with great confidence of success, 

^ Antiquities of the Jews, XV. 3, 

4 Bell. Jud., V. V. 4. 

5 Middoth of the Mishna, III, 7 and 8. Professor Chenery, than whom no ono is more competent, has 
kindly assisted me by revising this translation, and approves of it as it now stands. 
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From these paragraphs it seems perfectly evident that the object therein described was not a door 
or gateway in the ordinaiy sense of the term, but a frontispieeo or pi opylon, pai'tly in wood and 
partly in stone, standing by itself in 
front of the main building. When 
protracted with tho dimensions given 
in the Talmud it does not seem that 
it could in any essential respect be 
different from the representation of it 
in the annexed woodcut. In so far 
aa the restoration is concerned it is 
not of the least consequence whether 
the tranverso l)oams of support were 
of stone, as tho Venetian copy has it, 
or of wood as they are said to liave 
been in all the more modern editions 
I have had access to. If of wood, 
they would have been morticed into 
tho five beams. If of stone, the ends 
of them are the square blocks over 
the pillars seen between the beams. 

Tho pillars were certainly in 
stone, and it is probable that tho 
square block represented as the 
centre of them was also carried back 
to tho wall. Indeed without these 
constantly recurring points of support 
tho whole could not only have been, 
but would have looked frail and 
unstable to an unpl easing extent. 

With them thenj is no difficulty (dthor 
in the construction, or in artistic 
effect. 

Tho golden chains that hung 
from the beams are easily understood- 
Their fomis are repeated so often and 
in such variety in the stono architec- 
ture of tho East, that many other 

. . .11 1 Diagr.v3i of the Gateway of IIeicod’h Temple at Jkkusalem. 

varieties might have been chosen 

besides those represented in the diagram. Nor is the vine a difficulty. As, however, tho drawing 
is meant to explain the constimction, not to illustrate the beauty of tho object, I have represented 
the vine realistically and without leaves, though aware that its treatment must have been conventional, 
and leaves an indispensable accompaniment. It would, however, be easy to add these and to double 
tho number of bunches of grapes if necessary; but, as it stands, tho diagi’am is probably sufficient to 
explain the fomi and construction, and to show that it really was only a gigantic and elaborately 
adorned trellis placed in front of the Temple to support the Sacred Vine.^ 

From various indications it is easy to perceive that such a form of architecture must have 
been familiar to the Jews at the age of Herod, even .supposing that the frontispiece of Solomon’s 

1 The Vino is used realistically, as in this diagram, as an architectural ornament to the doorway of tho 
Temple of Baalsainin at Siah, belonging to tho time of Herod (De Vogue, Syrio Centrale, Plates II, and HI.), and 
both realistically and conventionally in tho rectmtly discovered palace of Chosroes at Meshita (Land of Moab^ 
by Dr. Tristram, woodcuts 22, 38, and 39). Whore are tho connecting links between the two ? 
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Temple was not of a similar construction. There are, for instance, in the British Museum, a series 
of imperial coins of Cyprus, all of which represent, with more or less distinctness, just such a 
gateway, as forming the entrance to the Temple of the tutelary goddess of that island. The 
annexed copy of a coin of Septimius Severus is even more like the gateways 

® at Sanchi than that at Jerusalem, inasmuch as it is attached to ar circular 
enclosure, which, making allowances for the defects of coin representations 
of architecture, may fairly be assumed to be intended for a similar temenos. 

In this instance there seems to liave been five beams, as at Jemsalem, 
but the two upper and two lower are joined together without any inter- 
mediate blocks, and it is only the centre one which is separated from the 
Coin or Skptimii b Skvkui h. others by these characteristic features whether in wood or stone. 

The interest of this form of gateway with reference to the present work arises, in the first 
instance, from finding an almost forgotten form of architecture existing at Jerusalem and in Cyprus, 
which attained its highest development at Sanchi, but which now prevails in China and Japan and 
the Indo-Chinese countries to an almost unlimited extent, though long ago forgotten in the West. 

The I'orm is alone sufficient to jirove that these gateways were originally always executed 
in wood, but we have also numerous representations of them in the bas-reliefs at Sanchi and 
Amravati, which are uiimistakeably wooden erections, without any admixture of the more permanent 
material. The example at Jerusalem may thus be regarded as a transitional example, being 
composed partly of wood and partly of stone, and the Sanchi Gateways still therefore maintain their 
positions as the first examples known to have been wholly executed in stone. 

It is also curious to observe liow nearly the Syrian and Indian examples ?ipproach each other 
in date. Herod began to rebuild the Temple in the 11th year of his reign, 10 years before the 
Christian ora, and finished it in eight years. This gateway would certainly have been one 
of the last adornments added, if indeed it is not wholly su])sequent ; but at all events we may 
assume that it belongs to the 10th or 12th year preceding our ora. The South Gateway at Sanchi, 
as explained in the text, was erected during the reign of the first Sata Karni, A.D. 10 to 28. 
The two examples are consequently certainly within 40 years of one another. They may be even 
more nearly contemporary. 

The gieat interest, however, of this Gateway, as connected with our present subject, is rather 
mythological than architectural. At all events, it certainly does not *seem to be stretching the 
argument too far to say, that the Sacred Vine, which was the principal cause of its erection, 
was a reminiscence of that Tree Worship, which under the name of the Aaheerah or Groves, 
played so important a part in early Jewish history anterior to the time of Hezokiah. Whatever 
its meaning may have been, this Vine certainly was the principal object that met the eye of 
the worshipper on approaching the Temple of Jerusalem, and it was for its display that this 
richly adorned Gateway was erected. Nor can it be said that an image, to which it was con- 
sidered a meritorious religious act “ to vow a leaf, or a grape, or bunch of grapes,” and which 
was entmsted to the charge of 300 priests,^ was a more architectural adornment. Whether it 
symbolized the heavens, as Josejihus seems to insinuate,^ or whether it had any deeper or more 
recondite meaning may be left for future investigations. In the meanwhile, however, there is 
certainly more in it than has hitherto ** been dreamt of in our philosophy.'' 


1 The commcntiitors are generally agreed in considering this expression ns hyperbolical, and sugge^st 30 
instead of 300. There is, however, no mistake in the words of the text, nor, so far as I cun sec, any improba- 
bility in thu number assigned. 

2 The expression in the “ Wars of the Jews,” V. v. 4, it must be confessed seems to refer rather to the 
curtain whieli hung from it, than to the structure itself, but the words quoted above from the “ Aniiquitios, ” 
seem to refer to the Gateway. 
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Assyrians, 8, 10 f. 


Astika, 64. 

A^wamedha, 63, 221, 235. 

Athor, 6. 

Atia, 20, 36 note. 

Augustus, 20, 36 note. 

Auxerre pear tr(‘e, 28. 
Avalokite.4vara, 205, 221, 223. 
Avara^ila SangharAma, 167, 169. 
Avebury, 32. 

Axum, 35. 


B. 

Hftol, 8. 

Babul Dos, 173. 

Babylonia, 12. 

Bactriaii influence, 173. 

Brtdaini eaves, 228. 

Bajra Nath Deo, l73. 

Baliitiitya, 48. 

Ballabhi, 241. 

Bang, 240. 

Battisn-Hlralcn, 81. 

Baugli, 73. 

Beauvais, 28. 

Beerslicba, 7. 

Bcliar eaves, 240. 

Bekram, tree of, 47. 

Bela-treo at Boerbhoorn, 79. 

Beilis, 12. 

Berosus, 11. 

Besnagar, 128. 

Bezwnrra, 167. 

Bbabra-vahaua, 63. 

BhajA, 85, 88, 240, ot passim. 
Blmvaviveka, 167. 

Bhoja, 173. 

BUomapuniiiden, 82. 

Bhuvaiie.swar, 238, 240. 

Bivar-asp, 43. 

Black Yajur Veda, 62. 

Bodhidruma, 46, 145, et passim. 
Bodhimando, Gaya, 195 note. 
Boodists, 61 note. 

Boro Buddor, 51, 52. 

Bo- tree, 59, 69, 80, 130, 226 note, 
ct passim. 

Brahma, 208. 

Brazen Serpent, 8. 


Buddha, 1 14, et passim. 

Buddha (an avatar), 77. 
Buddhaghoso, 70, 196 note. 
Buddharakkito, 195 note. 
Buddh-GayA, 59, 69, 96 note, 195 
note, <‘t passim. 

Buddh-GayA rail, 89, 240. 
Buddhism, 66 fl‘. 

Buddhism and Wodenism, 24. 
Bygas, 80 note. 

c. 

Cadmus, 14. 

Cambodia, 50 ff. 

Canara, 82. ^ 

Candrugupta, 161. 

Cashmere, 47 ff 
CVylon, 57 ff. 

C‘"ylonese date of NirvAna, 170. 
Cbaityagiri, 99, 126. 

Cliaityas. 87, et passim. 

Cliakia, 72, 209, 242, et passim. 
Chfilukyas, 170. 

Chandagulto, 195 note. 
Chaiidrnguptu, 68. 

Cbiiui, 54 ff. 

Cliintapilly, 164. 

CliilrAugadA, 63. 

Cbiti avAhai.iii, 63. 

(.’bittagutto, 195 note. 

Cbiilodaro, 58. 

Ciiiuacobuutl, 39. 

(’istopboroi, 20. 

Ciiepli, 10. 

Con fuel us, 55. 

Cooleliitippii, 165, 181. 

Cuttack, 74. 

D. 

Dagoba, 72, 89 noti*, 242, et passim. 
DaliAka, 43. 

Dahomey, 35 ff 

Dalada, tootli rolie, 175 note, 197. 
Damodarn, 47. 

Diinakaclieka, 167, 224 note, 226. 
Daiiakukata, 224 note. 

Diuulaka forest, 131. 
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Danb, 36. 

Danh-gbwo, 36. 

Danli-si, 36. 

Daniel, 12. 

Danta KiiiriAra, 177, 206 f., 226. 
Dantiipiira, 174. 

Daphne, 17. 

DasyuM, 62 note, 244, 247. 
Datchapully, 166. 

Dogci of the Fijians, 56. 

Delphi, 15, 17, 19. 

Dcvabhuti, 140 note. 
Devanainpiyatisso, 59. 

D(3vmlatta, 152, 190 note. 

Devi or Sri, 1 1 2, 242. 
Dhammimikkito, 195 no(e. 
DhammaBono, 195 note. 
DhammABoka, 176, 177. 
Dlianakacheka, 226. 

Dharnnikotta, DurnocotU, 164 f. 
Dharina, 114. 

DharmA.4oka, 237. 

Dharwar, 240. 

DliyAni Buddlms, 218. 

Diamond Sands, 167, 174 note, 
176, 201^ 231. 

Diana of Kphesns, 187. 

Dipaldiuna, 164, 166 note, 176 note, 
181. 

DipAnkara Buddha, 138. 

Djourya, 170. 

Dodona, 16 f. 

Doop Moga4aIa, 171 note. 

Draco, 13. 

Dravidians, 64 If., 247, et passim. 
Dukhnla, 151 note. 

DurgA, 227. 


K. 

Echidna, 14, 23. 

Eden, 6, 11, 14. 

Egypt, 5 f., 34. 

16 . 

Elapatra, Aila, 49, 63. 
Elephant, tho White, 213. 
Elephant4i, 91, et passim. 
Kllora, 91, 240, et passim, 
Ephesus, 21. 

Epidaiirus, 15, 

Epirus, 19. 

Ercchthonios, 15. 
Etruscans, 18. 


F. 

Feriddn, 43 f. 
Firdausi, 43. 
Franco, 27 if. 


G. 

Gana, dwarfs, 188. 

GandhAra, 49. 

Gaokerena, 45. 

Garuda, 63, 1 1 1 note, 247, et passim. 
Gaul, 27 ff. 

Gautama) 143, 148 note, 

Germany, 21 f. 

Gnostics, 9. 

Gogard, 45. 

Golden Sands, 237. 

Gonds of Chanda, 198 note. 

GopA Devi, 147, 152, 204. 
Gorakhachincha tree, 81, 
GorakslianAtha, Gorakhanatha, 81. 
Gotama, 143. 

Gotamiputra, 92, 168 note, 175. 
Great Britain, 30 ff. 

Greece, 12 fl*. 

Guhasivo, 175. 

Guptas, 161. 


H. 

Hadrian, 20. 

Hangsha Deo or Huns, 173. 
HanumAn, 131. 

IIAstiniipura, 63. 
ilea, Iloa, 11. 

I lema-Chala, 175. 

HcmamalA, 174 note, 175, 177, 207, 
226. 

Hercukis, 11, 14, 23. 
llesperidcs, 14. 
liczekiuh, 8 f. 
niuayfina, 70, 169. 

Hindu Religion, 75 If. 
Hi(iucn-Thsung,46,51,53, et passim. 
Horn a, Soma, 45. 

Homer, 14. 
lloreb, 8. 

Horse worship, 149, 221, et passim. 
Hu, 37. 

Hullabeed, 74, 238. 
llumun sacrifices, 3 ff. 

Huns, 173. 


I. 

ludagutto, 195 note. 

India, 60 ff, 

Indrn, 63. 

Isipaitana temple, 195 note. 
Isis, 6. 

Italy, 18 ff. 

Iwulli, 74, 240, 


J. 

Jains, 241, et passim. 
JamAlgiri, 187. 

Janamejaya, 64 f. 

Jason, 14. 

Java, 57. 

Jetavana monastery, 160, 189. 
JAtovihAia Sravasti, 195 note. 
Jilkaragoodum, 166. 
JirautavAhana, 64, 247. 
Jormungand, 26. 

Judea, 6 ff. 

Jugannath, 173, 175 note. 
Junir, 240. 

Juno, 12, 14, 18. 

Jupiter, 18, 20. 


K. 

KadrCl, 63. 

Kahlancka, 174 note. 

KAkahhAsa, 177. 

KAlAAoka, 68. 

KiUingii, 170, 174 note. 

KAlinjar, 195 note. 

KAliya, 63. 

Kamboja, 52. 

Kana-phdt^s, 82. 

Kanaruc, 238. 

Kauheri, 92, 175 note, 240, et 
passim. 

Kanishka, 47, 69 f. 

Kapilavastii, 145, 

Karkotaka, 63. 

KArlA, 85, 88, 118, 160, 240, et 
passiin. 

Karnak, 234, 

Kasmira, Cashmere, 195 note. 
KaAyapa (rishi), 63, 65. 

KAsyapa (Buddha’s disciple), 71, 
KA^yapa Gotra, 98. 

Kasyapas, 105, 143 f., 243, 

KelAso Vihara, 195 note. 

Kesari Gotra, 170. 

Eotumalea, 54. 

Khandagiri, 210. 

KliAudava forest, 63. 

KhirmlhAro, 175, 177 note. 
Kinnaras, 111 note. 

Kirrhada>, 175 note. 

Kirti Nissanga, 171 note. 

Kolvi, 240. 

Ko^la, 167. 

K^samhia, KAlinjar, 195 note. 
Kontche, 51. 

Krananda, 162 note. 

Knbja, 191, 

Kumkshetra, 65. 
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L. 

Laidlcy Wurm, 34 note. 

Lanka, 176, 237. 

Lanuvium, 18. 

LaocooDi 19. 

Laodicea, 21. 

Lat inscriptions, 242, 262 fF. 
Lalita-Vistara, 71, 137, et passim. 
Lernean Hydra, 14. 

Lingam, 76, 208. 

Lithuania, 23. 

Livonia, 23. 

Loco, 37. 

Luchon, in tho Pyrenees, 29 note. 
Lumbinl, 204, 232. 

M. 

Madri dewi, 1 26. 

Magadlia, 144, et passim. 
Mahabharata, 62 if, 

Maha Chaitya, 124. 

Mahodaro, 58. 

Mahadova, 79, 195 note. 
Maha-Mogalana, 98. 

Mahasena, 175. 

Maho^warji, 208. 

Malu\ Tuli, 237. 

Mahavclliporc, 73. 

MahAyana, 70, 169. 

Maliindo, 124. 

Malila, 174 note. 

Maitreya Bodliisatwa, 167. 
Majerika, 248. 

Majjhantiko, 49. 

Mamie, 7, 9. 

Mannsa, 83. 

Mango tree miracle, 189. 
ManikyAla, 69, 197 note. 
Manuchehr, 44. 

Mara, 113. 

Mathew Paris, 32. 

Maximus Tyrius, 28. 

Maya, 145, 204, 219, 213. 

Medea, 14. 

Moghavarna, 176. 

Meheiitele, 58, 93. 

Monnphthah, 6 note, 234. 

Meuhii’, 33. 

Mercury, 1 16 note. 

Mesopotamia, Ilf. 

Metele, 12, 

Mexico, 38, 

Mihira Kula, 207 note. 

Mihrab, 44, 

Milinda, 69. 

Minerva, 16, 

Mittinno, 195 noto* 

MoggalAna, 155 f. 


Mogalipufra, 98, 

Mokunti Maharaja, 171. 
Moloch, 4. 

Mouu, 31. 

Moses, 8. 

Mount Abu, temple, 238, 
MrigadAva, 137. 

Muttra rail, 210, 
Myang-liom, 52, 

My cense, 13. 


N. 

NAgabansis, 65, 125. 

NAgadvipa, NAgodwipo, 58. 
NAgakulJ, 81. 

Nagalu-chavati, 82. 
NAgamandala, 82 note. 
NAganaiida, 64, 2 16. 
Nagapanchami, 81, 83. 
NAgapatri, 82 note. 

NAgArjuiia, 61, 69 f. 

NAgas, 47, 49, 56, 57, et passim. 
NAga Vansas, 65, 125. 

NAgaveta (a cane), 82 note. 
NAgeAwar, 79. 

NAg KAan, 79. 

NAgpur provinces, 65, 218. 
Nidiuslia, 62 note, 63. 

Nakhon Thom, 51, 54. 

Nakhon Vat, 51, 196, 224. 

Nttla, Nalo, 66. 

NAlanda Vihara, 69, 87. 

Nanda Upananda, 55. 

Nandi, 149, 236. 

Naiig-Nakh, 54. 

Narayuna-Naga, 83. 
Narayana-Nagabali, 83. 

Nassick, 92, 240, et passini. 
Navarati i festival, 187 note. 
Neptune, 15. 

Nicholaites, 9. 

Nidh()gg, 25. 

Nila, 63. 

Nila PurAna, 47. 

Nirvana, Ceyloneso date of, 170. 
Nisrocli, 11. 

Noah, 11. 

Nuckadeverdinna, 181, 

Nysa, 21. 


o. 

Oceania, 56 f. 

Glaus Magnus, 23. 
Om, 208, 
Oondavully, 166. 
Ophites, 8 f. 


Ophis, 13. 
Orchomonos, 13. 
Osiris, 6. 


p. 

Pa-kung-ba, 64. 

Pandii, 175, 

PAndns, 63. 

Parikshit, 63. 

PAlaliputra, 175. 

Pathumma Surivong, 54. 

Porgamos, 21. 

Persia, 42 tK 

Peshawar, Pipjd tree of, 46. 
PhtDcnicia., 10 f. 

Phra- Thong, 53. 

Pictland, 33. 

Pipal tre(‘, 16, 82, 113, 129, 139, 
204 note, et passim. 

Piyadassi, 19.> note, 

Poseidon, 149, 221. 

Pourva(;ila SamghArAma, 167. 
PratApa Kndra, 171. 

Ptolemy Kuergetes, 12. 
Pullawabhago, 195 note. 
Pnpplmpiira, Patna, 195 note. 

Ibiri, 174 note. 

Python, 13, 17, 19. 


Q. 

(iiiel/iil-contl, 39 f. 
Quintus Ogulinus, 15. 


K. 

Kahula, 67, 192, 199. 
llAjagi iha, PAjugahn, 195 note. 
Kajahmchendry, 174 note. 
IWjayatana tree, 59. 
llAkshasus, 58. 

Pnkta BAhn, 173. 

RAma GrAina StApa, 118. 
Keltinno, 195 note. 

Rhea, 12. 

Rom, Ronm, 177, 237. 

Roman influence, 173. 

Rom a vise i, 52. 

Rudra, 75. 

Rudra Deva, 171. 


S. 

St. George, 7. 

St. Josaphat, 148 note. 
St. Keyna, 32. 
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6akya DaiidapAni, 152. 

SAkya-munU 48, 61, 67, 86, 142, 
169, et passim. 

Salivahana, UK), 175 note. 

SAiii, 44. 

Sfimii .Iiitaka, 151. 

Sanchi, 85 ff. 

Sancdii rail, 89. . 

Sanchoniathon, 10. 

Sanga, 115. 

Sanghamitta, 226. 

SangliAramiks, 88. 

Sankacdiucla, 246. 
fiaiikara Acharya, 70, 75. 

Sanltts, 21. 

S/iriputra, 98, 155 f. 

Sarmatia, 22 fF. 

SArnath VihAra, 87, Z,\S. 

Snrpa, 8,‘l. 

Sarpns, 62. 

Sarpiitlcvatart, 83. 

Sarpa-nijiii, 61, 83. 

Satgaon, 174 not(*. 

Satakanii, 98 i’., 175. 

Saundaranda, 152. 

Scandinavia, 24 ff. 

Scipio Africanus, 20. 

Scythians, 149, ct passim. 

Scvingliiiiii temple, 234. - 
fsesha, 63, 76, 82. 

Sheikh Ilarcdi, 34. 

Shemniu Vocrchiim, a tree, 1 87 note. 
Siddharllia, 136, 145, 147, 152, 169, 
191, 201, 211, 223, et passim. 
Sikaiider, Alexander, 46. 

Siiidhii Dos, 173. 

Siiihala, 2()7 nolo. 

Sisunagu, 68. 

Siva, 73, 75, 208. 

Sivaism, 75. 

Siva MahAiAtri festival, 187 note. 
Sivi,kiug. U'gei .1 of, 19tf224,22.5. 
Smyrna, 21. 

Soma, 45. 

Sona/ 174 note. 

SrAvasti, 160, 175 note. 

Sri or Devi, 112, 113, 120, 242, ct 
pus.^iin. 

Staiiihhas or lAts, 94, 231. 

“ Stock am Kisen,” Vienna, 22. 
Stonehenge, 32. 

Slri-rajya, 36, 51. 

Stupas, 88, et passim. 

Snbhun Deo, 173. 


INDKX. 

Suhrahmanya, 82. 

Suddhodana, 145, 204, 211, 213, 
232. 

Sfiriagiitto, 195 note. 

SwAmi NArAyan, 80 note. 

Swastika, 210, 229, 246. 


T. 

Taautus, 10. 

Taj, 44. 

Takht-i-llahai, 63. 

Takshaku, 63 f. 

Takshasila, 49, 52, 53, 64, 177. 
Tahimiia, 174 note, 176. 

Talok trees 53. 

Tamarisk, 6. 

'lam i la district, 82. I 

'ramink, 174 note. | 

'ramralipti, 174 note. 

'rathagjita, 137, et passim. 

Tax ill! s, 49. 

'rclmritripura, 174 note. 

Telanga district, 82. 

'rcrebiiith, ?). 

Terraguea, 40. 

Tczcatlipoco, 38. 

Thal’hun, 'Fhatone, 174 note, 
'riiothmcs, 234. 

'Fhraetaona, 43, 

'FhuparArnaya, 93. 

'Thyatira, 21. 

'Fiberins, 20. 

'I'irhoot pillar, 157. 

Tirthunkars, Jaina, 162. 

'Footh-brush tree, 190. 

Tooth relic, 174, and note. 
'Fonaeaeihiia, 39. 

'Fonacatlecoatl, 38. 

'Fopes, 85 ff. 

'I'ralles, 21. 

'Frisul, 114 ff,, 206, 242, et passim. 
'Friyastrinshas heaven, 133 note, 
154 note. 

'Frophonius, 15. 

'Frue Cross, legend of, 10 note. 
Tumuli, 88, 165. 

'Fulasi plant, 77. 

'Fnranians, 67, 86, 236, ct passim. 
'FCishita heaven, 213. 

Tyre, 11. 


V. 

Ujjeni, 99, 126, 195 note. 

UlApi, 63. 

UpAli, 71. 

Uttar6, 174 note, 195 note. 

Uttania temple, 195 note. 

V. 

Vaisaka tooth-brush tree, 190. 
Vaishnava faith, 76. 

VaAishtha, 98, 104. 

VA^uki, 63 f. 

Venga, 170. 

Viharas, 87, 241, et passim. 
Vikramaditya, 173, 175 note. 

VinatA, 63. 

Vishnu, 76, 112, 208, et passim. 
Vishnu and Tooth ndic, 174 note. 
Vishnu worship, 76. 

. w; 

Wanawaso country, 195 note. 
Waseantara Jataka, 102, 105, 113, 
126. 

Wesali, 195 note. 

Wossanagara or Besnagar, 126, 
Whidah, 35. 

Winjha, Voiyj:i, or ? Vimlhya, 195 
note, 196 note. 

Woden, Odin, 24 ff. 

Wurm hill at Lambton, 34 note. 
Wurmenhert, 32. 

X. 

Xisuthrus, 11. 

% 

y. 

Yajna S^ri, 168 note, 203. 
Yudhishthira, 149. 

YasodharA, 191, 

Yavaiias, 107, 173. 

Yggdiasil, 25. 

Yiic-gnai, 168 note, 

Zal, 44. 

Zohak, 43. 

Zoroaster, 10. 
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